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PREFACE. 


J N this report will be found a very brief aooount of the manner 
in which the census was taken, and at greater length 
an explanation of the statistics based on it, and some exa¬ 
mination of the conclusions which may be drawn from these. It 
is ^ell to state, in view of misapprehensions which have arisen on 
similar occasions in the past, and may arise again, that the con¬ 
clusions put forward, and any opinions expressed in the course 
of their presentation, are the conclusions and opinions of the 
writer, and in no sense those of Government. 

It should also be emphasised at the beginning that the writer 
is a layman and not an expert statistician, and that he only 
claims for his conclusions the value which this remark implies. 
An engineer who has made a serviceable culvert is directed to 
build a bridge. A member of the Indian Civil Service, who has 
for a few years kept some sort of order among a quarrelsome 
people, is in effect told that ho should by now have learnt thereby 
how to write a treatise on bimetallism, and to sot about doing so. 
The reader (if any) may weU ask “ Since you are no expert, why 
attempt to draw any conclusions at all ? ” My excuse can only 
bo—if I do not content myself with setting up precedent as a 
defence—that the qualified statisticians who pounce upon all 
census matter will find it easier to attack a propounded thesis 
than to deal merely with the unintorpreted figures. I found this 
myself, and heroin lies my justification for tilting at many of the 
views of my predecessors in office, Mr. Burn and Mr. Blunt, 
towards whom I should feel nothing but gratitude forlthe guidance 
that their work has given me. Ingratitude, however, is proper to 
criticism: as witness the distinguished German scholar, trained 
by an even more distinguished and scholarly father, who in 
editing a classical text mentioned an alternative to his own 
reading with the comment "putidissimf pater meus.” 
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REPORT 

ON THE 

CENSUS OF THE UNITED PROVINCES 

OF AGRA AND OUDH 

1921. 


INTRODUCTION. 


1. The fifth synohroaous oeasus of the whole of the Uuited Provinces 
of Agra and Oudh was taken on the 18th March, 1921, the decennial series 
having begun in 1881. A census of Oudh was also taken in 1869 and of 
Agra (then the North-Western Provinces) in 1872. The area now dealt with 

is, with negligible modifications as shown in the 
margin, the same as that dealt with in 1911; but 
owing to the creation in 1911 of the Benares State, 
a large tract of the Mirzapur district (area, 865 square 
miles : population in 1911, 346,245) and a small portion 
of the Benares district (area, 5 square miles : population 
11,693) has been transferred from “ British!.Territory ’• 
to " U. P. States.” 




PopuU- 


Aron. 

tion in 
1911. 

Additions .. 

1,932 a. m. 

504,2M 

Dod action!.. 

1338 „ 

520,920 

Diflaranoo .. 

+94 

—18,716 


Date and 
extent oj l!ie 
ceneue. 


2. The procedure adopted for taking the oensos, which was practically the 
same as in 1911, is fully described in the Administrative Report. Here it is merely 
summarised. The general method was to pick a man to enumerate his neighbours 
and to train him to do so. The European method of requiring the heads of house¬ 
holds to enumerate themselves and their dependants is impracticable in this pro¬ 
vince, and was only attempted in respect of those Europeans for whom no other 
arrangement could be made. From my experience of the way in which the average 
Engluhman filled up his schedule, my conclusion is that the Indian method is 
infinitely more satisfactory than the European. 

In organizing the taking of the census I dealt directly with the districts, 
for each of which a member of the District Officer’s gazetted staff was appointed 
District Census Officer. The first important step taken in each district was to 
number all houses. The houses were then made up into ” blocks,” a block con¬ 
taining from 30 to 50 houses, each in charge of an “ enumerator.” From 10 to 15 
bloclis were formed into a “ circle ” under a ” supervisor.” A various number of 
circles usually containing from 10,000 to 15,000 houses went to make up a 
“charge," under a “charge superintendent." The latter, whose charges com¬ 
pletely covered the whole district area, worked directly under the District Census 
Officer. In practice, for all units except the block—and for this whore possible— 
existing administrative sub-divisions were maintained: and for all posts except 
that of enumerator officials were appointed. In rural tracts the charge super¬ 
intendent was the revenue supervisor qauuugo, and the supervisor was the pat- 
wari, in almost all cases. The enumerator was the most intelligent literate man— 
or boy—available. In urban tracts the beat possible use was made of the various 
municipal and Government establishments, the educated public being called 
upon to help only after these had been exhausted. The bulk and bnmt of the 
work in both town and country fell upon the more lowly-paid servants of Gov¬ 
ernment, especially upon the patwaris, and I should be wanting in all sense of 
gratitude if I failed to acknowledge the cheerfulness and capacity with which 
‘ they dealt with it. 
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There were 308,092 enumerators, 28,668 supervisors and 1,215 chaxge super¬ 
intendents in the province. 

3. After appointing the census staff the next step was to train it. Simple 
though the Mhedule appears, there arc few who until orally trained can fill it up 
without making mistakes. I trained the District Census Officers myself. They 
trained the charge superintendents, who in turn trained the supervisors. These 
made the best they could of the enumerators. The difficulty was at one end 
of the scale to convince that training was necessary, and at the other to persuade 
that it was possible. 

4. When trained the staff was ready to make the preliminary record. 
This consisted in filling up the schedules for the ordinary residents of each 
house. The information recorded in the schedule consisted of name, religion, 
sox, age, civil condition, caste, occupation, mother tongue, birth place, literacy 
or illiteracy^ literacy or illiteracy in English, and certain infirmities. • This 
record was made in rural tracts between the 4th and 2l8t February', 1921, and 
in urban areas ten days later. It was generally made first on plain paper, and 
not copied into the printed forms until it had been corrected by' the super¬ 
visors. The period from the completion of this record till the actual census 
WBS utilized in checking the entries, in which task the help of every available 
officer of Crovernmont was enlisted. The principal objects of checking were to 
see— 

(1) That every place where it w'as reasonably possible that a human being 

might take his evening meal on the 18th March was numbered as 
a house; 

(2) That every numbered house was accounted for in the schedules; 

(3) That the entries in the schedules were correct both in form and 

substance. 

Much of this checking was possible, and was actually done, throughout 
the cold w'eather. And it was done up to the day of the census on such a scale 
that, generally speaking, inaccuracies can only have been rare. 

5. The actual census was taken between 7 p.m. and midnight on the 
18th March, 1921. Each enumerator visited in turn every hoiise in his beat 
and brought the record up to date by striking out the entries relating to 
persons no longer present and entering the necessary particulars for all new¬ 
comers. An incident at this stage illustrates the conscientiousness with 
which census work was generally done. An enumerator in Sitapur, w'ho 
had a very small block, and who started on his final round punctually at 7, 
foimd that he had completed it. by 7-10. But he understood his orders to 
mean that ho was to repeat the round till midnight. He therefore visited every 
house again and enquired at each whether any one had died since his last visit. 
After his fifth round ho had lost much of his popularity ; after his tenth ho 
was waited on by a deputation which urged him to go to bed; after his fifteenth 
he was served with a formal warning by the oldest inhabitant; and after his 
twentieth the muhalla turned out with staves and incapacitated him for further 
activity. 

Another case of sacrifice to dt»ty. 

Special arrangements were made for the enumeration of travellers. Those 
on the roads were stopped at posts established every few miles. Those on trains 
were enumerated on arrival or departure at a station, if they were found not 
to have been enumerated already; and all trains were stopped at 6 a.m. on the 
19th March, and any passengers who remained unaccoimted for were then dealt 
with. Travellers by boat were caught at the ghats, where posts were located 
to enumerate them. 

6. The provisional results were obtained as follows. On the morning after 
the census the enumerators of each circle met their supervisor and added 
up their totals, which after being checked were entered by the supervisor 
m a summary for his circle. The supervisors then nrct their charge super¬ 
intendents, who prepared a charge summary similarly, and sent it to district 
headquarters. There provisional totals for the district wore compiled and 
wired to me. As usual, the arrangements for getting in their char^^e sum¬ 
maries were worked out with the greatest care by District Census Officers 
every known means of conveyance except aeroplanes being employed. Rampur- 
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State, as before, was first in with its totals, which I received at 7-2 a.m. 
on the 19th March. Muzafiamagar’s figures were received at 9-13 a.m. Altogether 
seventeen districts and states wired their results on the 19th March and all figures 
were in by the 23rd March. I wired the provisional totals to the Census 
Comiiiissiouer on the afternoon of that day. 

The provincial total differed from the figures arrived at after tabulation 
by +216,102 (+ *6 percent.). The difference would have been negligible but 
for an unaccountable mistake of 202,769 made by Meerut. 

7. The opportunity of the census proper was used to take a wholly 
separate Industrial Census, designed generally to measure the extent of industrial 
development in the province and to ascertain the nature of the personnel con¬ 
nected with industrial concerns. This census was taken by means of two special 
schedules through the agency of an “ Industrial Ofiicor ” (generally identical with 
the Census Officer) appointed for each district. A “ Tenement Census,” whose 
object was to gauge overcrowding in large cities and to collect certain other 
demogra^ic matter, was also taken in the cities of Lucknow, Cawnpore, Allaha¬ 
bad and Lenares. 

8. The attitude of the public towards the census was less satisfactory than 
in 1911. Of course the old fantastic tales of its ulterior objects have long since 
been forgotten. But District Census Officers experienced much trouble and 
anxiety owing to the “ non-cooperation ” movement. The movement was 
negligible in rural tracts. But in many towns it resulted in— 

(1) refusals by non-officials to act as census officers; 

(2) refusals by heads of families to give the information necessary for 

the filling up of the census schedule. 

This is the sort of thin^ that in India and Ireland passes for politics. In 
the Solomon Islands it would be called childishness. Both forms of recusancy 
were overcome with difficulty but with uniform success: the first by replacing 
the recusants by officials and by well-disposed members of the public, the second 
by methods on which it is unnecessary to enlarge. Though the movement, as 
I said, gave much extra work to all concerned, I am convinced that it did not 
affect at all the accuracy of the returns. 

I may mention that as soon as the movement began to interest itself in 
the census the Local Government, at my instance, instructed District Officers 
to prosecute recusants as a matter of course : and in those districts where this 
instruction was carried out promptly, no further trouble was experienced. I 
would also mention, in justice to the way in which District Census Officers 
coped w ith their difficulties, that a pronouncement made a few .days before the 
final enumeration by the leader of the non-cooperation movement that non¬ 
cooperators were not to interfere with the census, was made much too late 
to have any effect one way or the other. 

I am grateful to the well-disposed section—far the larger section—of the 
public, which showed the helpfulness which in normal times is characteristic of 
the people of the province. But the census of 1921 was, largely speaking, the 
gratuitous work of the servants of Government, who carried it through in their 
spare time. 

.9. I or tabulation the slip system of Dr. Georg von Maj'r was used as in 
1911. Each person enumerated had a separate slip, on to which were copied the 
details recorded of him in the schedule. The task of copying was simplified by 
the use of different colours for different religions, of printed symbols to indicate 
sex and civil condition, and of prescribed abbreviations. The slips when prepared 
were then sorted for each final table in turn; after sorting his slips the sortoi 
entered his totals on a sorter s ticket ” ; and on completion these totals were 
entered in a register and added up to form the district totals. From the district 
totals the final tables for the whole province were compiled in the head office. 

10. The btilk of the copying was done locally in the districts in the 
|>eriod l)etween the preliminaiy and final enumeration. It was not so done 
in the hills, where gec^raphical difficulties were too formidable, in the States, 
in the Muzaffamagar district, where the revenue staff was preoccupied with 
settlement operations, in the cities (except Lucknow), or in a proportion 
of the towns. The patwaris acted as copyists, except in Lucknow city, 
where the agency was the municipal enumerating staff. This was an innovation 
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and as such and because it was decided upon rather late, involved a dispropor¬ 
tionate amount of labour for many people including myself. But with improve¬ 
ments dictated by experience the experiment is worth repeating, if only for the 
indirect advantage of increased accuracy in the records: for the copying being 
almost always done by a man personally acquainted with the people with whom 
he was dealing, mistakes were detected and removed on the spot. A comparison 
of the dithculties experienced in sorting the Muzaifarnagar slips with the com¬ 
parative ease enjoyed in dealing with those of other districts has been enough 
to convince me of the value of local copying. 

What remained of the copying, the sorting, and the compilation was done 
at seven central offices—at Saharanpur, Lucknow, Jhausi, Fyzabad, Gorakhpur, 
Bareilly and Naini Tal. The location—and indeed the number—of offices was 
determined by the availability of office accommodation. Each office was under 
a deputy superintendent selected from the ex-Distriot Census Officers. The staff 
for each office consisted of a head assistant, record-keeper, accountant, four or 
five inspectors and a varying number of supervisors in charge of gangs of copyists, 
sorters, or compilers. It was never possible to maintain the rank and file at full 
strength : at their maximum copyists numbered 1,768 and sorters -2,002. 

Copying was finished on the 80th April, 1921 (for most offices considerably 
before this), sorting between the :30th Jimo (Fyzabad office) and the 17th Sep¬ 
tember, 1921 (Lucknow office), compilation between the 24th September, 1921, and 
7th January, 1J122 (Lucknow office). All offices except those at Lucknow and 
Bareilly were closed or pr^tically closed by the middle of October : the delay at 
Lucknow was due to the intricate statistics prepared in connection with the 
Tenement Census. The head office meanwhile had begun the tabulation of 
the final tables. 


11. I found it impossible to start writing the report till towards the 
end of October 1921: before then I had not the complete material for any 
one chapter. It is a mere pamphlet compared with the treatise of 1911. A 
short report was dictated by the present-day cost of paper and printing combined 
with the declared financial embarrassments of Government, rersonally I wish 
I could have made it shorter. I have confined myself ordinarily to bringing 
out the salient changes and developments suggested by the figures to have occur¬ 
red since the last census, eschewing anything in the nature of a monograph on 
particular aspects of the subject-matter of the several chapters. What has been 
said or explained in previous reports is taken for granted. 

12. The cost of the census of the province will be dealt with in detail 

in the A^inistrative Report. The anticipated cost 
is shown in the margin, and is unlikely to be ex¬ 
ceeded. It averages Rs. 95 per 1,000 of popula¬ 
tion. In 1911 it averaged 5"9 and in 1901 
Rs. 6T. The expenditure has been cut down by 
speeding up the work of the central offices, and by 
reducing the length of the report. On the other 
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personnel and material does not need to be enlarged 
„ * w Its to personnel I do not apologise for : indeed I think 

they were inadequate. The higher prices of material were beyond my control. 

13. I conclude with at^knowlodgments to those who assisted mo: firstly to 
the District M^istrates, who one and all thought the census an intolerable 
nuisance and said so with considerate infrequency : principally to the District 
Census Officers, of whom it would be the easiest coinse to mention the 
one or two who did not give me complete satisfaction. Apart from those 
afterwards selected to be deputy superintendents the best work was perhaps done 
by Mr. M. H. B. Nethersole, d.s.o., i.c.s. (Shahjahanpur), M. Muhammad Shafi 
Khan (Luotoow), P-Kislmn Nand (Bareilly), Ch. Ram Chand (Ghazipur) 
P. Chandra Shekar Misra (Ballia), M. Muhammad Mushtaq Ali Khan (Budmm) 
S. Muhammad Abbas Zaidi (Partabgarh), P. Gyan Nath Raina (Etawah) and 
bh. Imam-ud-din Hyder (l^yzabad). I mention also particularly Mr H 8 Bates 
I.C.8. ^ffio starting with only a few weeks’ experience of India made an excellent 
job 01 the Jhansi district. But the work of almost all was excellent 

deputy superintendents were Mr. W. R. Teilnant, i.o.s. 

(Nairn Tal), M. S. Ijaz All (Bareilly), B. Januia Samp (Jhansi), M. .\.bdul 
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Wahid Khan (Laoknow), 8. Muhammad Zahid (Saharanpur), Th. Maheudm 
Pal Singh (Gorakhpur) and P. Ganga Oharan (Fyzabad). Of these, Th. Maheudrn 
Pal Singh, B. Jamna Sarup and (after a slow start) S. Muhammad Zaiiid did 
admirably. My indebtedness to Mr. Tennant calls for separate mention. 
During the cold weather of 1920-21 he was my personal assistant and rolievtjd me 
of much of my tour ing and inspection work. After March 1921 he took charge 
of the Naini Tal Central office, and at the same time gave me the great««t 
possible help in many other ways. In particular his mathematical training and 
his fiair for statistics have been invaluable, especially to one whose aoquai ntaiice 
with figures does not extend beyond mental arithmetic. In oonolusiou I wish 
to acknowledge the invariable helpfulness of Mr. Abel, Superintendent of the 
Government Press, and of Major P. W. Hart, Supennteudent of the Photo- 
Mechauioal and Litho. department, Thomason Collie, Rurki. 
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Chapter I.—DISTRIBUTION AND MOVEMENT OF 
THE POPULATION. 


1. The territory dealt with in this report is that administered by the 
Government of the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, together with the 
States of Rampur, Tebri-Garhwal and Benares. The whole is in shape 
roughly a parallelogram, about 600 miles long by 176 miles broad, running 
from north-west to south-east, and comprising the Indo-Gaugetic Plain and 
submontane tracts: with one irregular annexe on the north-west (Himalaya, 
West), land another, the trans-Jamna tract (Central India Plateau and East 
Satpuras) on the south. This territory is in area 112,440 square miles (94 
square miles more than in 1911 *)f of which 106,491 square miles are British 
and 6,949 fall within the States. To give some idea of the size of the Province, 
it may be said to be a little smaller than the British Isles, with which it is 
almost identical in population. 

The British territor}* is divided into 48 districts, each in area roughly 
correspond!^ to the larger English counties. These are grouped into ten 
administrative divbions, of which two constitute Oudh and eight the province 
of Agra, as shown in the imperial tables. One of these divisions—Jhansi—was 
formed shortly after the last census, the districts of Jalauu, Jhansi, Hamirpur 
and Banda being taken from the Allahabad division for the purpose; at the 
same time Allahabad was compensated with the districts of Farrukliabad and 
Etawah taken from Agra, to which Meerut ceded Aligarh. On the Ist April, 
1911, and also after the last census, the Benares State was created at the 
expense of the district of Mirzapur (^4 square miles) and Benares (6 square 
miles). These re-arrangements need to be borne in mind when the imperial 
tables of 1911 and 1921 arc compared: and to render any comparison exact 
reference should be made to' the appendix to the provincial volume of 1911, in 
which are exhibited the chief changes caused by them in the statistics. 

In the subsidiary tables printed at the end of each chapter in this report 
the administrative districts are grouped not by administrative but by “ natural " 
divisions. The natural divisions are the same as those used in the reports of 
1901 and 1911, and are based on differences mainly geological, but also 
agricultural, linguistic and ethnological, so far as these differences go together. 
To make such a grouping complete it would be necessary to adopt a unit 
smaller than the district. The Allahabad district, for instance, is shown as 
lying within Indo-Gangetic Plain, Central, though three of its tahsils belong 
properly to Central India Plateau, and its north-easterly corner should strictly 
M included in Indo-Gangetic Plain East. Naini Tal again, shown as in 
Himalaya West, is very lately submontane. But to use a smaller unit than the 
district would be impracticable, and the grouping with admitted limitations 
corresponds to differences of general character. 


(*) D*t*iU o( Usa moll change in aroa einca laat cantn* are tbown below in tabular form. 


Diatrict. 

Area added 
to proTinos 
(aqnare miles). 

Area anbtnot- 
■d from pro* 
Tinoe 1 square 
miles). 

Popolation 
in 1011 of area 
affected. 

Canes of tranafoc. 

Mnaallama<;ar .. .. 

.. 

90 

UlO 

Cbangee in deep stream of Jamna. 

Movrot •• •• 

•• 

46 

16UT0 

To go to form new Delhi Provinoe. 

•• •• •• 

7 

38 

6,318 

4,866 

1 Obanges in deep stream of Gaefes. 

Pilibbit 

ao6 

603 

m 

Realignment of Nepal frontier. 


Not*.— latignificant areaa rabtraeted from the Sabaranpar and Bolandehahr diitrlota owins to 
In deep itream of the Jamna and from Cawnpote by diloTion have been omitted. 


Tht ama dtalt 

Vtiih. 
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Th, 

population 
dealt with, 
and the 
ooiapleteneee of 
the 

enumeration. 


The natural divisions have been fully described in previous reports, to 


N»tnral diviiioo. 


(1) Uinulaya. WMt .. 

iS) Sab-HinuUTa. W««t 

|8) Indo-QugoUo Pi»in,WMt ,, 

(4) lado^koigetic Plain, Cantral 

(6) Central India PUUau 

(S| Ea«t Satporaa 

(7| Bab-Hinula^ra, Eaat 

( 6 ) Indo-Oangetic Plain, Bait .. 

United Prorinoaa (Britiib 
diitrieta) 


Percentage Poroanlaga 
. ol pro* 1 of pro* 

1 vincial ' vinoial 

1 area. population. 

, 14-00 

1 O-AO 

' 02-60 

u-ao 
>80 
4-00 
12-OU 
j 7-00 

3- 80 
8-90 

20-80 

20-80 

4- 60 
1-60 

17 00 
11-60 

100 00 

100-00 ' 


mation is referred. They are nume¬ 
rated in the margin, each with its 
percentage of the provincial area and 
population (British territory only). 
Here the briefest possible outline of 
their characteristics will suffice. 
Himalaya West includes, besides a 
tract of submontane country, the 
whole of that portion of the Hima¬ 
layas which falb within the province, 
perpetual snow to the densely wooded 


extending from the bare region of ^ ^ 

Siwalik hills. Forests cover most of this country, which is thinly populated and 
cultivated only in infrequent patches. Below this tract aud the mountains of 
Nepal further east is a submoutane belt, within historical times almost entirely 
under forest, and even now largely afforested, but densely populated where the 
jungle has been reclaimed. Suc-ilimalaya West and Sub-Himalaya Fast oom- 

J rise this belt. On the extreme south, and boimded on the north by the 
amna river, and by the Ganges after its confluence with the Jamna, is a tract 
(Central India Plateau and East Satpuras) whose geological characteristics are 
determined by the low mountain ranges of Central India. It is intersected by 
the outlying spurs of these ranges, is largely jungle-clad, and is characterised 
by an mikindly climate aud soil. The population here is naturally sparse, 
l^tween this trans-Jamna tract and the submontane belt lies the Gangetio 
Plain—Indo-Gangetio Plain, West, Central and East^—a level featureless expanse 
of unenclosed cultivation, densely populated, interspersed with unprofitable cities, 
a country of unrelieved vistas of field upon field, of dust, and of dullness 
unspeakable. 

The States are shown—in these subsidiary tables—apart from the arrange¬ 
ment of natural divisions, but they are in no way homogeneous. Rampur would, 
but for administrative and political considerations, be included in Sub-Himalaya 
West, Tehri-Garhwal in Himalaya West, and Benares in East Satpuras. 

2. So much for the area dealt with. Before proceeding to discuss the 
population of that area it will bo well to state precisely what is meant by the 
word “ population " as used in this report. The population of any place or area 
may mean one of two things— 

(1) the sum of the people found present in that place or area at a parti¬ 
cular moment of time—the so-called de facto population, or 
(2)ithe sum of the people ordinarily resident in that place or area—the 
so-called de jure population. 

The object of the Indian census (unlike for instance that of the census of 
the United States) is to ascertain the de facto population, and that object has 
been attained in this province except to some extent in the Himalayan tract: 
where owing to the great distances and difficult terrain involved, it was impos¬ 
sible to take the final census on one night, and the operation had to be spread 
over a period of ten days. In this tract the figures to some small extent 
represent the population; for many of the hill people are of migratory 

habit, especially at the seasons of climatic change, and some of those dealt 
with at the beginning of the enumeration period will have moved elsewhere 
before the end of it. Subject to this limitation, however, the “ population ” of a 
territorial unit means in this report the sum of the people found in that unit 
on the night of the 18th March, 1921. 

The de facto population is in the case of this province, largely speaking, 
also the normal population; for the people are little addicted to movement. 
There are however small factors which upset the correspondence. In the first 
place travellers, who were enumerated wherever found, whether on the roads, in 
boats, waiting at railway stations, or in railway trains, ordinarily go to swell the 
population of places with which they have no connection. The numbers 
involved are negligible except in the case of railway trains. A train may carry 
about a thousand people, and where one or two trains were dealt with by 

• To wbiob 1 ahaU ganarall; raftr in Intora u tho WeiWrn, Ctntral and Eaitorn Plain raspecUrely. 
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the enumerators at one place— as happened in Aligarh City— the recorded 
population, and especially the recorded proportion between males and females, 
may be consequently abnormal. Secondly, fairs may attract to a place people 
who are wholly alien to it. This fortunately did not happen on any large scale 
at the present census, except at Misrikh in the Sitapnr district. Thirdly, the 
hill stations are only beginning to fill in the middle of March, and are then 
neither in their normal winter state of emptiness, nor in their normal summer 
state of congestion. Fourthly and lastly the cultivators and graziers of the sub¬ 
montane tract of the Naini Tal district were, at the time of the census, still in 
process of migration to their summer quarters in the hills of the same district 
and of Almora. 

With these exceptions however—which are trifling in relation to the 
forty-six million inhabitants of the province—the de facto and normal population 
correspond. 

The question how far the enumeration is accurate, so far as the correctness 
of the entries made in the census schedules is concerned, will be considered in the 
course of the chapters which follow. Here it is only necessary to estimate how 
far it is complete. A synchronous census—that is to say a simultaneous 
counting of all the people—could only be absolutely complete if a universal parade 
were ordered and oiiorcedfor the purpose—the method probably followed by David 
and the other early Census Superintendents. * It cannot obviate omissions when 
every one is left free to go his own way and to follow his own pursuits, and has 
to be run to ground by the enumerator wherever he may bo and whatever he 
may bo doing. Under these circumstances to calculate the chance of any one 
person’s being enumerated, though arrangements may bo so perfected as to make 
it overwhelmingly probable, involves the solution of two personal equations. 
But 1 believe that the present enumeration has been as complete as it is humanly 
possible to make it. With the mass of previous experience which is now at his 
disposal, and with an enumerating staff of which a large part is already 
familiar with the process of census-taking, a Census Superintendent finds the 
methods of overcoming old difficulties already tested and approved, and has 
plenty of time to deal with new difficulties—such ns the “ Non-cooperation ” 
movement — as they arise. Moreover the system of checking and supervision 
has been perfected in previous censuses, and makes it hard for any one to escape 
the census nut. The only exception 1 would make to this generalisation is as 
regards Europeans. I have no doubt that an appreciable number of these were 
not enumerated at all. The method of enumerating them is unsatisfactory, and 
it would be preferable, in my opinion, to deal with thorn on a dejttre rather than 
on ad^ yac^o oasis. 

3. Density is the corrolatiou of population with area. The population 
of the province is 45,376,787 ; of the 'States 1,134,881; and of the whole area 
dealt with 46,610,668. This, as has been noticed alre^y, is roughly the popu¬ 
lation of the British Isles also ; aud as their areas do not differ greatly, it follows 
that the densities of the two countries are much alike. But though to compare 
the United Provinces with the British Isles in area and population serves to 
give some idea of the size of the former, to compare the densities of the 
two countries is altogether misleading. Indeed to speak of the density of a 
country as a whole is in itself absurd. The density of the British Isles is 
the mean of the densities of London County aud of Sutherlandshiro aud of 
all the urban and rural areas between these two extremes. The. density of 
the United Provinces includes the densities of the Himalayan snows and of 
the “ pakka mahals ” of Benares city. The figure is 414. It means nothing. 

If the population of the British Isles and of the United Provinces is 
almost identical the distribution of that population in the two countries could 
not bo more unlike. Hero 89*4 per cent, of the population is rural aud 10*6 per 
cent, is urban. In the British Isles the percentages are not far from being 


I Tbs Romsn Emporors who from Aouitas onwards hold > regatsr eeniosof ths Empire—«ppar«|itly »t 
interTkls ol fourteen year*—nude thia|i very ea«y for their sdmiaiitntive stefl. The oeniue wee not synchronous. 
And • pande wm held by honseholds (^jcaToUtav iiiroy€a<ftt)) everyone being ordered to return to his original 

home for the pnrpoee. On tbit snbfoot, end the principle of ** ’’—the lUbility of evs^ Romen subject to be 
ordered beck to bis originel homo—see 8t. Luke 11. 1-0 end Sir WiUiam Runsey ■* Toe Beering of Boeeut 
Discovery on the Tmstwortbincss of tbs New Tesument *’ chepten XIX end XX 


Density and 
(listriotUion 
QensraL 




Variation : 
the degree 
thereof to be 
accounted for. 


The vital 
etatietiea : 
their value in 
thie 

connection. 
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transposed.^ Distribution in this aspect will be dealt with more fully in the 
next variation in the population during ewh of the last five (^ades, 


Variation, tncroaae (+| DeeroMe ) 

19U 

to 

1981. 

1901 

to 

1911. 

1691 

to 

1901. 

-f 7964171 

1881 

to 

1891. 

4 . 8 , 806 , 2 m 

1872 

to 

1881. 

+9,350,985 

1871 

to 

1921. 

+8,886,660 

-i.tsAeoe! 

-48b,2M 


during the whole period of fifty 
years, 1872 to 1921, is shown in 
the margin. 


to all intents and purposes the 


The area dealt with at each census was 
same. The enumeration is believed to have been incomplete and inaccurate 
before 1891, but the increase of population found at the census of 1881 is un¬ 
likely to have been underestimated: for the census of 1881 must have been at least 
as complete as that of 1872. Much of the increase found in 1891 was due pro¬ 
bably to improved methods of enumeration, but the previous decade was prosper¬ 
ous and immime from serious calamities. Between 1891 and 1901 there was a 
diminished increase, the diminution being duo to a series of famines, and the 
increase having taken place in spite of them. The decrease that occurred during 
the decade 1901 to 1911 is attributed by Mr. Blunt to the famine of 1907-8, to 
the malaria epidemic of 1908, to plague, and to emigration. The influence of 
emigration is very doubtful; I confess that I cannot follow Mr. Blunt when he 
argues, against ,the evidence of his own figures, that the volume of emigration 
had increased since the previous decade. On the other hand the ravages of 
plague had been immense. The recorded mortality from this cause was 1,351,252. 
The actual mortality was probably much greater, for plague was then a new 
disease, and created panic wherever it appeared; and in times of panic such 
precarious arrangements as those for recording the vital statistics very easily 
breakdown. The malaria epidemic of 1908 also caused enormous loss: the re¬ 
corded death rate of that year was over 52 per mille,.while the annual rate for the 
whole decade was less than 40; and reported deaths from fever exceeded the 
normal by nearly three-quarters of a milliou. It is most reasonable to suppose 
that the loss of population found in 1911 was due to two unusual calamities—a 
now disease (plague) and an exceptionally severe epidemic of malaria. 

Mr. Blunt gave reasons for estimating the normal rate of increase for this 
province at something over 3 per mille per annum. A normal period here does 
not connote of course freedom from calamit}', but freedom from unusual or ex¬ 
ceptional calamities. The estimate appears just; and this ver>' abnormal decade 
provides no new material by which to revise it. In the chapter on Ago, I attempt 
to show that the population is in essence “ progressive ”, and still possesses all 
the factors necessary to the maintenance of itS normal rate of increase. It has 
on the other hand decreased since 1911 by over 3 per mille per annum. There is 
thus for the decade not only an absolute decrease of over 3 per cent, to be account¬ 
ed for, but also a decrease of over 6 per cent., or of about three millions, relatively 
to the normal rate of expansion.' 

5. Having stated the problem, it is natural to turn to the vital statistics for 

help in the solution of it. I may as well state 
at once that in my opinion little help is forth¬ 
coming from this source, and that the statistics 

___ ' can at best be used only for comparative purposes. 

+ 724',778 absolute figures that they furnish are quite 

unreliable. The marginal statement shows the 
+^! 87 S reported births and deaths (British territory only), 
+y®.w, and the difference between them, for the decade^. 
-t,^’ 9 i 8 i According to this statement the province has 
‘o population by 957,000. It has in fact 
lost by 1,432,000. The “calculated” 


Year. 

Birthi. 

Death*. | 

i9ir 

9,068,894 

9,105,999 

1912 

2,195,588 

1,400,807 I 

1918 

2,982,990 

9,104!^ 

1,631,608 1 

1914 

1,607,966 , 

1915 

3,0I6,191 

1,406,748 

1916 

9,017,756 

1,881,909 1 

1917 

9,157,649 

1,774,696 1 
8,856,762 | 

1018 

1A67341 

1919 

1,516,497 

1,051.869 

1990 

1,664,199 

1,742,885 { 

Total 

1911-90 

19,776.514 

18,8194255 1 


Ezeesa ol 
I births( 4 -) 
or of 
•Oji( -). 


—' part of the difference is accounted 


population 
)00. Some 
for by the 


• Tho I*r«liiniMry Cenwi Bapott for England and Walaa, Mil, ibowa 70-8 p« cant, of the population to 
ba urban, and 90*7 to b« rural. Tha Azuraa for Scotland will not aflect tho proportion approeiably. The definition of 
•• urban ponulatfon " adopted for the BritiUi Uea differ* from that adopt* but wnVrait 
tozt would hold good on any deflnition. 


in tho 


* i>t Aptil. 19U to aiit March. 1921, which cormpoad* to the iatcrouiial period 

^Ilth March, 1911, to 18th March, 1821) tufflcieotly Cor practical porpoiaa. ^ 
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balance of emigration over immigration—how much will be discussed later.^ 
But the bulk of it can be due only to inaccuracy in the vital statistics. 

The statement shows on balance a small decrease of population in 1911, a 
very large increase in each of the next five years, a diminished but still a large 
increase in 1917, and decreases, vast in 1918, very largo in 1919, and appreciable 
in 19'20, for the remaining throe years. Now excluding for present purposes the 
last three years of the decade, which were in varying degrees abnormal (1918 
superlatively so), the net increase for the first seven years amounted to 3,400,000, 
which on a population of 48 millions gives an approximate rate of over l0'6 per 
mille per annum. This is within a fraction of Germany’s annual rate of increase 
during the period 1870—1900, and is incredible in view of all that is known 
about this congested province, and in respect of a period immarked by any 
industrial or economic expansion. 

The method by which births and deaths are reported has been described in 
previous reports, and need not bo described again. The reporting agency for 
urban areas is probably adequate for the obtaining of reasonably accurate results. 
But this agency deals only with about 10 par cent, of the population. For rural 
tracts reports are made solely by the village watchman, and it would be astonish¬ 
ing if reliable statistics could be secured through the agency of this underpaid 
drudge. His statistical work is checked by the vaccinators and by “ superior 
officers." Mr. Blunt remarks that the latter find about per cent, of omissions 
(for both births and deaths), and the former much less. The vaccinators, as 
Mr. Blunt admits, are not concerned to find mistakes. The superior officers in 
practice generally delegate their testing to a clerk. Even where an officer him¬ 
self tests the reports, it is, as I know from experience, exceedingly hard to do so 
satisfactorily, especially in respect of deaths. After the lapse of time villagers 
do not readily remember deaths; births they remember more easily, for the 
children born are there to remind them. And though doubtless many watchmen 
are careful and conscientious in their reporting, those who are careless are never, 
to the best of my belief, punished for their neglect; nor would it be easy to 
punish an official w'hose monthly pay is three rupees, out of which emolument 
he has to find his own uniform. 

Everything points then, if the above reasoning is correct, to a large under¬ 
statement of deaths in the vital statistics of normal years. The understatement 
is exaggerated in abnormal years to an extent varying with the nature of the 
abnormality ; but a consideration of this subject may conveniently be postponed 
till after the general conditions of the decade have b«en examined. 

6 . Though it would be in the highest degree unsafe to treat the absolute 
figures given by the vital statistics as evidence of the amount by which in any 
given year births exceeded deaths, or deaths exceeded births ; yet there can be 
no reasonable doubt that these statistics reflect in broad outline the influence 
exerted on the population by the general conditions of the decade. There can 
be no doubt, for instance, on the evidence of the vital statistics alone, that 
the year 1911 was unfavourable and that the following six years were favour¬ 
able to expansion (the last much loss so than the preceding five years), that 
the year 1918 was disastrous, and that the years 1919 and 1920 wore disas¬ 
trous also, though to a diminishing extent. It should be possible therefore, for 
all but very abnormal years, to use the statistic# to gauge the extent to which 
the people w’ere affected by the general conditions of those years. 

These conditions so far as they affect the population fall under four heads— 
Agriculture, Prices and Wages, Trade, and Public Health. The very brief 
accoimt now’ given under each of these heads is summarised from the Annual 
Administration Reports.® I mention this fact lest it be supposed that the 
account is coloured to support the obvious but important conclusion drawn from 
it. 

Agriculture .—The year 1911-12 was agriculturally an excellent one. The 
autumn {kharif} crops were indifferent, but were followed by a bumper spring 
(rabi) harvest. In 1912-13 both harvests were normal.® The monsoon of 1913 

‘ And kbout 10,000 bjr tnuufar o{ torrit«ry. Thil trifl* bai bc«n noglectad in tho tut. 

’ To whieb >h« raadar thoall rafar for dotail. Tbaie workt ara parloiu hoary roadiog, bowerer, and only 
tha atootboartad tboold attack them ai wall as this refort. 

* I nao tbs word " normal ” where it is used by my satbority, bat it iboold^b oointed oat that in local agri- 
cnltaral raporti it ganerally andarstatei the faeU. District estimates of a crop are m ae, by mie, in termi of annas 
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*lailod. Thu cropiH>d area lii 1913-14 was short by 2^ niUlion acres and both 
harvests wero Vfiy poor. Fauiiuo was declared in the Jhausl division, and 
“scarcity” in Kohilkhaud and parts of the Agra and Allahabad divisions. 
Lucknow, Fyzabad and Meerut also suffered severely. There was a reco\ery in 
the following year, but neither crop of 1914-16 was good. Ihose of 1915-16 were 
better, the harvests of 1916-17 were veiy^good indeed, and of 1917-18 only slightly 
less good. A bad monsoon in 1918 resulted in a very poor khatif Aud an indiffer¬ 
ent rabi. Jlistrcss was general, but acute onl}' in the Ltawah district. The 
following rains erred only on the side of excess, and the harvests of 1919-20 
were ri.*asonably good. Those of 19*20-21 wero poor. 

Let this suminar}' and the last marginal statement bo considered together. 
I cannot find any correlation. 

Prices and WaifCi .—There was no appn'ciablo movement in prices and 
wages in 1911-1*2. In 191*2-13 began that rise in prices which has continued 
ever since. Wages however did not respond till the following year, and would 
not probably have responded so soon had there not been an exceptional demand 
for labour. In 1914-15 the prices of commercial crops fell, but the fall was due to 
the dislocation of trade caused by the outbreak of the war, and w*as temporary 
only. It was fully made good in 1915-16, but prices generally, owing to the same 
cause, were unsteady in that year. A high level was maintained throughout 
1916-17, and a sharp rise in respect of cloth, metals, and salt, due to a contrac¬ 
tion of imports combined with proliteering and speculation, counterbalanced to 
some extent the benefit accruing to the cultivating classes from the high prices 
of cereals. Prices rose still further in 1917-18: and the upward movement 
continued in 1918-19. It was checked in 1919-20, but wages rose abruptly, and 
the demand for labour was verj’^ keen ; these two latter phenomena being obvious¬ 
ly due to the heavy mortality in this and the previous year. The rise in prices 
was resumed in 19*20-21. 

No correspondence is traceable between these movements and the fluctua¬ 
tions of population indicated by the vital statistics. 

'hade and Iwdwsfrjtfs.—Trade in 1911-1*2 was excellent, and there wero 
large increases in both exports and imports and in both volume and value. 
These increases wero continued in 1912-13, there being in particular a Verj' large 
export of gram and oilseeds in that year. Imports continued to expand in 
1913-14 but exports decreased seriously. In 1914-16 trade declined generally, 
and especially in respect of exports. Exports recovered in the following year, but 
there was a continued decrease of imports. In 1916-17 this process was reversed. 
In 1917-18 imports again fell and exports again rose. Imports greatly increased 
in 1918-19, but exports decreased in volume though they increased in value. In 
1919-*20 imports fell both in volume and value: exports fell in volume but rose in 
value. There are no figufes for 1920-21. 

As a result of the operations of the decade, exports have increased in money 
value by over 60 per cent, but in exchange value it is clear that they have 
decreased. 

Industries are on too small a scale to affect the population from year to 
year. The number of operatives employed in the principal industries of which 
statistics are maintained (cotton, sugar, indigo, lao, tanneries, flour and a few 
others) was some 34,000 at thf* beginning of the decade, and 62,000 at the end 
of it. 

Once again, it is impossible to correlate the movement of population in any 
way with commerce. 

Public Health .—The year 1911-12 was unhealthy. A severe epidemic of 
plague was by itself responsible for ^ mortality of 7 per mille. There was also a 
serious epidomio of cholera, and fever was much more prevalent than in normal 
years. By the follow ing year cholera had almost disappeared, and plague and 
malaria had very much abated. Public health was good, and continued good in 
1913-14. The same falls to be said of the years 1914-16, 1915-16, and 1916-17. 


to tbo rnptMi, 16 ■niiao to memu a normal crop, andinything mor« or Uu than normal to bo axprorud br a figure 
grootcr or •malUr than 16. But to tbo tubordinaU rnronuo official! who preparo tbo Mtimatoa, and who oavo 
rsa^n to know that the rnpoe is norer worth mora than 16 annas, a 16 annas crop means not a normal bat tbs hs<t 
poUibIsorop. District osttmatos aro tbartl'MS seldom based on the staediird intsndcd. I mjrssK saw a batTMt got 
in wboasoottarn was csrtainlf twins the normal (tbskbari/ ot 1914 in Bondslkband). The lix^ rcpoit astimat^ 
16 annas. 
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■Thord was no aeripus or wideaprt'ad epidnmio in any of these years. Plague 
persisted but iu a mild form and the prevalence of malaria was uoyer more thau 
ordinary. Health was less good in lU17-i8. The normal plague epidemic of 
the cold weather took the abnormal courst* of persisting iu the summer, and 
malaria was more prevalent thau usual iu the autumn. 

The year is probably, in the matter of health, the worst on record. 

Apart from severe epidemics of plague and cholera, the province was devastated 
iu the late summer and early winter by inlluouza, which swept over the country' 
iu two epidemic waves. lu.a few weeks this disease carried off, according to the 
estimate of the Sanitary Commissiouer, about two millions of the population ; 
but in reality, as 1 shall attempt to show later, many more. To enlarge upon 
this calamity is unnecessary. Every one witnessed it in some part of the world 
or another. Here many others must have seen, as I saw myself, villagi^ that 
had iu a mouth lost more than half their inhabitants, and great rivers choked 
with corpses which could not be disposed of in the ordinary way, if for no other 
reason, because the necessary fuel was exhausted. The damage done by this 
epidemic is not of course confined to the deaths for which it was din^ctly 
responsible. According to medical opinion, between 5() and 70 per cent, of the 
people w'ere attacked, and the sum total of the physical and economio damage 
done by the disease even whore it was not fatal must have been enormous. 

Influenza persisted in l‘JlU-*20, which was also a very unhealthy year. 
Though plague was negligible, there was a fairly severe epidemic of cholera, 
and a large proportion cf the population had undoubtedly been left by the 
influenza epidemic of the previous year too weak to offer serious resistance to 
disease in any form. X’ublic health was also unsatisfactory in 19-2l)*21. The 
province was almost free from cholera and plague, but malaria was very 
prevalent. 

Now lot the conditions of the decade in respect of public health be consi¬ 
dered together with the vital statistics, of which 1 reproduce the must relevant 

figines in the margin. It will be at once apparent. 
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correlated wdth either the agricultural, the economic, 
or the oomiuercial conditions of the decade—for ins¬ 
tance, an examination cf them could not suggest 
that there were bumper harvests iu 1911, 1910, and 
19.17, and crop failure iu 1913-14—correlstiou with 
disease is at once manifest and complete. The 
health conditions of the decade may be summarised 
thus ^ 


1912, 1913, 1014. 1915. 1915. 

1917. 

1911, 1920. 

1919. 

1918. 


lieallby years 
Le«s he<iUty year 
Dubeabhy years 
V'ery uobeaUby year 
Excessively unhealthy your 
This summary only needs to be compared with the marginal statement. 
The conclusion of the whole matter is obvious, but so important that I 
may be pardoned for emphasising it. The population reacts extravagantly to 
conditions of health. -\nd this reaction complt?tely conceals any reaction there 
may be to agricultural, economic, or commercial conditions : which latter re¬ 
action, if it occurs at all, is so slight ns to bo negligible.® Possibly this may bo 
true of all tropical countries. But it appears to suggest, w’hat is also suggested by 
the population figures when examined from other points of view, that congested 
though the province may be, the limit cf pressure cf population on the soil is 
not yet in sight, and that in the absence of severe epidemics there is no present 
reason why the numbers of the people should not continue to increase. 

7 . The vital statistics have thus pointed the way to certain general con¬ 
clusions, but give little help towards solving the problem set out at the beginning 
of this discussion—the problem cf accounting for a loss cf population of 3 per 
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cent, relatively to the figurea of 1911, and of 6 per cent relatively to the 
normal rate of increase. The vital statistics show a gam of 2 per cent, for tho 

If 3 per mille per annum be accepted as roughly the normal rate^ of 
expansion, which takes into account the balance of emigration over immigration,, 
the population of the province (British territory only) should have increased by 
about 1,410,000. It has actually decreased by l,4c‘2,000. The abnormal losses 
of tho docftdo liniouiit therefore to 2,842,000. If the yt^ar 1018 be excluded, the 
remaining nine years may I think bo taken as on the average fairly normal. 
They include in a general series of reasonably healthy years and of reasonably 
good crops, two unhealthy and one Very unhealthy year and two years of crop 
failure. It is probably then somewhere near the truth to hold the year 191S 
accountable for tho whole of tho abnormal loss. Plague and cholera should not 
bo responsible for more than the odd 42,000 of this. T he balance, 2,000,000, I 
would attribute wholly to tho Lnlluenza epidemic. 

Tho Sanitary Commissioner calculates deaths duo to this epidemic to have 
numbered approximately two millions, or 800,000 less than my estimate, 
lutluenza is not prescribed as a head \mder which reporting agencies are to 
classify causes of death. It was therefore returned as “fever." The Sanitary 
Commissioner arrived at his calculation in tho following way : from the number 
of deaths reported in 1918 as duo to fever he subtracted tho average number 
reported in normal years ; the remainder he attributed to influenza. This calcula¬ 
tion would probably give a reasonably accurate estimate if it be assumed that 
the deaths that occurred during the epidemic were fully reported. But in fact 
they certainly were not. I have already given reasons for believii^ that the 
registration of deaths is by no means complete even in ordinary times. But 
during tho autumn of 1918 the system of reporting broke down entirely, as indeed 
was inevitable.'* The village watchman—always a man of no education and of 
less than average intelligence—could not be expected to keep track of deaths 
when these were occurring in tons and twenties every day. His duties constantly 
call him away to the police station, to tho courts, or elsewhere : on his return 
after such an absence he might find half the vill^e swept away, and if he 
managed to collect the names of all the dead, might fail to get any one to write 
them down for him. Lastly he will more often than not himself have sickened, 
and even if he recovered, will have been for some time incapable of carrying on 
his work. All things considered, 800,000 deaths may will have escaped registra¬ 
tion during the autumn of 1918. 

8. Of the difference of 2,389,000 between the actual and tho calculated 
population, a sum of 800,0(X) is thus to be attributed to the breakdown of the 
system of mortuary registration during tho influenza epidemic. The difference 
of 1,689,000 or say 1,590,000 that remains must be accounted for by the balance 
of emigration over immigration, and by incompleteness of the reports of deaths 
in normal times. The amount by which emigration exceeded immigration is 
dealt with in chapter III. It is difficult to gauge. It may perhaps be taken to 
bo cancelled by the births that fail to be registered ; inspecting officers find about 
24 per cent, of omissions in tho birth reports, and this amount of error would 
account for nearly half a million unregistered births since 1911. During tho 
decade 18,819,265 deaths were reported: subtracting2,000,000 of these as directly 
due to tho influenza epidemic, there remain 10,819,266 or say 16,820,000 
“ normal ” deaths. Unreported deaths numbering 1,690,000 out of a total of 
(16,820,000 + l,5iX),000 *«) 18,410,000 actual deaths give a percentage of error in 
the registration of deaths of about 8 per cent. 

9. The conclusions so far reached may now be summarised. Population 
after an initial setback in 1911 increased rapidly until the end of 1917, and has 
decreased enormously since. On balance it has lost during tho decade nearly a 
million and a half of persons. The variation is due to disease, relatively to 
which all other influences are insignificant: to some extent to plague, cholera, 
and malaria, but overwhelmingly to the influenza epidemic. During this epidemic 
tho system of mortuary registration broke down, and it is impossible to discover 


* A Dorm»l TMr BMy be leiS D<m*Ser( to bodget (or en eppreciebU morteUtj from there two diieMM. 

' And a* ia ^lO apparent from Ihe abaurd diflorencer io ibe reeordad death rate* (or the infloeitaa i triod ol 
cootifoooi dUU eU, e.g , Gorakhpur 8>. BastiCS, Aiamgarh 61 ; Agra l(>0.|Fatrokhab«d 188, Maiaputi 70. 
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directly where and to what classes of the population influenza dealt most havoo. 
The Sanitary Commissioner is of opinion that it was more deadly in the west 
than in'the east, and to females than to males. Both these propositions cannot 
however be true : for relatively to males, females have since 1911 increased in 
the west, and decreased in the cast. The census figures, on the other hand, bear 
out the Sanita^ Commissioner's contention that the disease hit hardest persons 
of .both sexes Mtween the ages of 20 and 35. On these two points I anticipate 
conclusions arrived at in the chapters on Sex and Age. 1 anticipate al^ a 
fintling propounded in the latter chapter in saying that as a result of the 
vicissitudes of the decade, the constitution of the population is now such as to be 
favourable to great expansion in the future. 
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10. It now remains to 
exhibit the local distribu* * 
tion of the population and 
to examine the local varia¬ 
tion thereof. In the mar¬ 
gin are presented two 
statements, showing the 
distribution by Adminis¬ 
trative divisions * and by 
Natural divisions res¬ 
pectively. The map ^ 
printed below gives the 
distribution in terms of 
density in greater detail 
by districts. 
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CHAPTER L—DISTBIBUnOK AND MOVEMENT OF THE POPULATION. 
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A fall discussion of the historical, physical, aud economic factors believed 
to determine this distribution will be foxmd in the last report^ to which I 
would refer the reader. I do uot propose to examine this distribution in detail: 
it follows from what I have said above that, if my view is correct, density in the 
plains portion of this province is determined now by disease. In the not very 
distant past, before the system of famine administration had been evolved or 
perfected, it was probably determined also by famine, to which the east is far less 
liable than the west; and earlier still by yet a third factor—internal security. 

In Mr. Blunt’s discussion, to which I have just alluded, the most important 

correlation attempted in this connec¬ 
tion is that between density and crop 
statistics: and a very interesting calcu¬ 
lation shows that for the plains por¬ 
tion of the province density varies, 
■vnth one unimportant modification, 
directly as the percentage of gross 
cultivated (i.e. the double-cropped ad¬ 
ded to the not cultivated) to the cultiv¬ 
able area. I reproduce the figures. 
It is argued that the percentage 
determines density. I maintain that 
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density determines the percentage. An increased density can only bo supported, 

so long as the country is in efloot 
wholly agricultural, by an expansion 
of this percentage. And under proseut 
conditions the density will continue to 
increase, so far as its increase is not 
checked by disease, until tho limit is 
reached ^youd which the percent¬ 
age cannot expand. That tins limit 
has not yet l^n reached is shown 
by the corresponding figures of the 
present time,^ from which it is evi¬ 
dent that the percentage is still 
capable of expansion even in the most congested divisions.^ 

In support of my argument I may mention tho case of Gorakhpur, a 
district with which I happen to have a close personal acquaintance. This 
district has increased in density from 707 to 723. It consists of six tahsils. 
The headquarters tahsil has the highest density, followed closely by Hata. 
The Maharajganj tahsil, with much jungle and undeveloped land, has far the 
lowest density. The headquarters tahsil has now increased in density by six, 
Hata by five (two units more than any other tahsil), and Maharajganj by one. 
Maharajganj is reputed to be far the most unhealthy tahsil in tho district. 
Again, in Bimdellmand (Central India Plateau), with parts of which I am also 
well acquainted, there is tho keenest competition for tenants on tho part of land¬ 
owners, and it is commonly said that an extra able-bodied man means an extra 
nine acres of cultivation.’ But tho country is extremely unhealthy and the 
olimato severe: and an unresponsive soil and a very low water level involve a 
, degree of exposure and exertion which the physique of tho people is unable to 
sustain. 

It is of course obvious that a point must sooner or later bo reached at 
which tho means of support derivable from agriculture cannot be expanded 
further : and if meanwhile other means of support have not been developed, 
density wtU then be deteniiined by agricultural conditions. Tho contention 
here advanced is that that point is not yet in sight. 

The above ailments are valid al^ for the mountainous and hilly portions 
of the province (Himalaya West and Ewt Satpiuas), but their application is 
somewhat different. Where the country is cultivable at all, there is no evidence 
that the limit of agricultural development has been reached, so as to interfere 
with a further increase of population and density. But for large tracts of the 
country the limit lias manifestly been reached since the beginning of historical 
time. The Himalayan snows could never have supported an agricultural 
population: for these tracts of course density is determined by agricultural 
possibilities. 

*" — ' ' • _ _ 

' The fignret are those of ISIS-SO, and are adjttated in the aamo wav aa bjr Mr. Biant. Mr. Bluut'a flgurea 
are thota of 19O0-10- Both theee yean were olaiaified by the Director of A^ioaltore aa almoat eiaotly normal. 

* The limit m^ hare boon reaohad in the tanda aorroundinic Parmkhabad oity, where intenaiTo cuiiiTation 
ia highlT developed. The city hai loat heavily in popalation, and thia may be due to the operation of tho law of 
diminianing retoma. 

* Along the ahirta of the Vindhyaa thore are divnaad roolc-hewn aiigar preaioa in almoat every village, 
though not a deld of oane la to bo aeen. The people explain that there ate not now eoongh men for tho laboriooa 
oaltivaUon involved. 
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11. Local variatioDS since 1911 ate exhibited by natural divisions in the 
map placed below 


As with local distribution, so with local variations since 1911: it is useless to 
attempt to explain those in terms of means of subsistence, that is to say, for this 
province, in terms of agriculture. The attempt would not be tolerated by the 
figures : where the soil was found to be most fully exploited in 1911, there the popu¬ 
lation is found in 1921 to have increased most. With the exception of certain 
unimportant tracts which cannot support a population at all, the country still 
provides sustenance for as many people as can survive their unhealthy environ¬ 
ment. Nor are these local variations to be explained by migration. Mon 
continue to emigrate from the most congested tracts—the Central and Eastern 
Plain, and Sub-Himalaya East—which continue to become more congested. 
They emigrate also from the thinly populated East Satpuras. There is no 
apparent correlation between congestion, variation in density, and emigration, 
which last is evidently due to some ca^e other than pressure of population on 
the soil. For the present decade it is only possible to say that one natural 
^Vision has decreased or increased in population more than another because 
it has been more or less unhealthy; and it is doubtfully safe to go beyond the 
statement that it has done so localise it was relatively more or less devastated 
by the influenza epidemic. 
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In density Sub-Himalaya West has decreased most (38), followed' closely 
by the Western Plain (30). Next comes the Central Plain (23). Central India 
Plateau has decreased by 13, Himalaya West by 2. East Satpuras is practically 
stationary. The Eastern Plain has increased by 6, and Sub-Himalaya East by 
19. The conditions of health in the divisions, m revealed by the annual vital 
statistics, do not throw much light on these variations so lon g as the year 1918 
is excluded from consideration. Relatively to the province as a whole, Sub- 
Himalaya West had a most unhealthy year in 1917; the Western Plain’ had a 
healthy year in 1920 : the Central Plain shows no variation ; Himalaya West 
had a remarkably bad year in 1916, and the Eastern Plain a remarkably good one 
in 1914: Central India Plateau and East Satpuras were unaffected by the 
unhealthy conditions *of 1911 and 1917, and Sub-Himalaya East bV th^e of 
1911 and 1920. am 


Nktural DiTUiont- 

Number o( 
deaths foe 
army 1,000 
birtbain 
191$. 

Bab-Himtklsja, W«*t 

a ,111 

lado-Oangetlc Plain, Weat 

9443 

iDdo^Oangctie Plain, 0<mtral 

a,140 

Oaotral India Plateau .. .. 

3,038 

Uimalijra, West 

1,485 

Eait Satpuraa 

1,031 

lodo«GftngQtlc PlAiiit £ul 

1,879 

Snb-Hiraalajra, £aat 

1,881 


To take uow the year 1918, in the margin is set out for the natural divi- 

sious, arranged in the order in which they 
have lost or gained population, the number 
of deaths for every 1,000 births. It will be 
seen that there is a marked correspondence, 
modified by what has been said above about 
conditions of health in the other years of the 
decade, between mortality in 1918 and vari¬ 
ation. Sub-Himalaya West suffered less 
severely from influenza that the Western 
and the Central Plain, but relatively to these 

, - two divisions had a most unfavourable year 

in 1917, when deaths per thousand births were 1,083, 868, and 763 respectively. 
East Satpuras had a higher mortality in 1918 than Himalaya West, but enjoyed 
better health in the generally unfavourable years 1911 and 1917; while Himalaya 
West was unique in having more deaths than births in 1916. The Central 
Plain suffered more from influenza than Himalaya West or East Satpuras, but 
was compensated by its exceptional well-being in 1914, when deaths per thousand 
births numbered 674, the provincial figure being 744. 

I have uow said enough, I think, to make my point clear. Disease domi¬ 
nates the variations during the decade to such an extent as to obscure wholly 
the operation of minor influences, to search for which would be a waste of time. 
I therefore leave the subject at this |raiut. Variations in respect of units smaller 
than natural divisions are dealt with in an appendix. 

12. Variation within so short a period as a decade miyr very well be 
determined by what in terms of history is mere accident. Variation within 
the last fifty years, on the other hand, should reflect permanent tendencies. This 
latter variation is uow shown by a shaded map. 


% 


Kariation 6y 
natural div%- 
*ion$: (2) in 
the last half 
century. 
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CHAPTEB I.—DISTBIBUTION AND MOVEMENT OF THE POPULATION. 
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This nmp is disappointingly mystifying. An examination of it however 
makes one point clear. Increase or decrease of population has evidently not 
been determined by previons density. The sparsely peopled Himalayas and 
the congested eastern districts have alike increased enormously. The Plateau 
and East Satpuras have now a population generally even smaller than before. 
Meerut and Agra started fifty years ago with very similar densities. The former 
has increased and the latter has decreased. 

Districts showing uniform degrees of variation are found to be in more or 
less) compact blocks. And the map suggests perhaps that over the whole half- 
century famine has been the factor mainly influencing population : for in the 
earlier decades railway communications had not combined with experience to 
perfect the system of famine administration. The best protected tracts have 
flourished most. The Himalayas and the districts north of the Ghagra are 
naturally protected by a heavy and reliable rainfall; in both also irrigation is 
easy, in the former by gravitation and in the latter thanks to the high water level. 
The districts of Saharanpur, Muzadamagar, Meerut and Bulandshahr are artifi¬ 
cially protected by the upper and more reliable portions of the Ganges and Jamua 
canals, and their population has increased. Aligarh, Etah and Mainpuri also 
enjoy canal protection, but Muttra and Agra, which have lost in numbers, are 
ill served in this respect. The relative advance in population of Sitapur and 
Hardoi, and of the districts of the middle east, is less easily accounted for: but 
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the latter districts like contiguous Bihar have a more reliable raiuiall than 
those of the south and west. 

There are several districts which in the matter of variation do not conform 
with their neighbours. The advantages of the hill portion of Naini Tal are 
neutralised by the extreme tin healthiness of its submontane portion. Filibhit 
has the n^putation of being the most unhealthy district in the province. The 
system of land tenure in Rampnr State is less popular than that of the surround¬ 
ing British territory. Moradabad has probably gained at the expense of Bampur, 
and has also several thriving industrial towns. For the nonconformitv of Shah* 
jahaupur, Farrukliabad and Etawah I can suggest no reason, though Farrukh* 
abad, as I happen to know (having served in the district) has a falling-water level 
For escaping the retrogression suffered by the other districts of the Plateau—the 
tract most subject to famine of all the province—Jhansi is indebted to the great 
expansion of its capital as a garrison town and railway centre. Unao is known 
to have lost heavily to the mills of Cawnpore, which in tuni has in the past 
furnished large numbers for emigration overseas. A very big proportion of the 
population of the Lucknow district is urban : and Lucknow city—though believ¬ 
ed to bo now in process of rebirth—is a parasite whose death has followed the 
dissolution of its host. I can suggest no reason for the irregular variations in 
Bara Banki and Ghazipur. 

The foregoing suggestion—put forward with no great confidence—that over 
the whole of the past half-century famine may have been the predominating 
factor of variation, shonld not bo misunderstood. The influence or famine has, 
if the views expressed in this chapter are correct, Iieen exercised in causing 
mortality, either directly by starvation or indirectly by boating down resistance 
to disease: and perhaps in lowering fertility. It has not been exercised — or 
only in a small degree—in reducing the moans of subsistence and thereby driv¬ 
ing people to seek a living elsewhere. Movement of this kind is not customary 
among the ^rioultural population of the province. A man “on the land” does 
not leave hiS homo to settle on the land elsewhere—at any rate where conditions 
of land tenure are reasonably good, as in the British districts'. Ho may leave 
his home to seek agrioidtural or other employment in a better market, but almost 
always with the intention of returning to it. This ingrained homing instinct 
will bo familiar to those accustomed to taking evidence. A witness is asked, 
“where do you live? "and then “ whore is your homo? "and at once under- 
stands the distinction intended. The distinction would not be understood 
in England. 

It may bo also that the tracts of the province where water — which is the 
life of agriculture in Northern India—is least easily won, show a relatively slow 
rate of increase for another reason ; because in these the exertion and exposure 
involved in cultivation are injurious to the slender physique of the people. 

13. The ag^gation of the population in the larger natural and adminis¬ 
trative units having been considered, it remains only to examine its aggregation 
in the smallest calculable unit—that of the family. The statistics on this subject 
are set out in Subsidiary Table VII printed at the end of the chapter. In this 
table the word used is not “ family " but “ house.” For census purposes the two 
words mean the same thing. A satisfactory definition of a house is difficult 
to frame, but that used in could hardly be bettered, and was adopted for 

the present census. I reproduce it in full — 

A “house,’’ for census purposes, is thu dwelling place of a single commensal family 
which nses the same ehulha, whether it be a building, or part of a building, or a temporary 
shelter. For the purposes of the general village register, the pitwaris should bo ordered to 
count each family which ” from one aad tha same ehulha " (fkhi ehulha ka pakka khate 
hain). 

Notes.—(1) Care should bo taken not to toll paiwaris to coUnt the actoal ckulhat, bat 
the families which eat from one and the same chnlha. In practice many commensal families, 
from motives of convenience or necessity, have more than one actual ehulha, though still, 
theoretically, eating from one and the same chtdha.’* 

(2) Servants residing with sneh a commensal family should not bo eonnted 
os forming separate families, even though they do not in fact eat from the same ehulha ns the 
commons:!! family in which they serve, 

* For wuaon of oon»« it it tbo nilo tojioan l vettlo oliowhofo oa marrisgotaod throash their nuuria^ 
conneolioo* men ore ocoMioneUy induead to ohenge their hotnae. Hot «noh inetancM are not oommani enough to 
aileot the protent argument. 
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This definition is based on an idea which is familiar to the popular mind, 
and is now thoroughly understood. It is clear that it describes what a £i^o{Mau 
would call a commensal family or " household ” rather than a ho»^, which to 
him moans a structural rather than a social unit. It is well, I think, that this 
should be so: the structural house has comparatively little demographic intei^t. 
The nature of the commensal family of this province has been fully described 
before. It has of course, and must always have had, tendencies to fission. 
Fission may take place for personal or business reasons ; if for personal reasons 
commonsality will cease ; if for business reasons couunensality may nevertheless 
continue, in which case a family will remain undivided for census purposes. A 
large decrease in the size of families was found in^ least this 

was due to the use of a somewhat inconsistent definition in 1901. Mr. Blunt 
however attributed the greater part of the decrease to the^ break up of the joint 
family system, and clearly anticipated a further decrease in the future. If the 
joint family system was indeed breaking up in 1911, it is clear that the process 
has been arrested. For the health conditions of the decade must, in themselves 
and without the operation of any social tendencies, have operated to reduce the 
size of the family. Where vast numbers of the population are carried off by 
epidemics, each family will furnish its quota to the general mortality: that some 
families should have been blotted out, while others escaped without loss, is neither 
what would be expected nor what has been observed. Apart from any question 
of the break up of the joint system, therefore, a decresise in the size of families 
would bo looked for. It will not be foimd. The figure for the w’holo province 
unchanged. It has fallen by more than one point only (leaving out of 

account the hills, where social condi¬ 
tions are not wholly as in the plains) 
in the Central Plain, which has cost 
very hea^'ily in population. The re¬ 
levant statistics are summarised in 
the margin.* It is evidmit that the 
fall is due to the general decrease of 
population, or rather to the epidemics 
which caused it, and that the break 
up of the joint family system—if it 
had previously begun—has now been 
checked. 
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4-6 
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• , 
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fO 

4 6 
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4<S 

4-8 

Central ladia Plateau 


4-8 

*"* 1 

Kaat Satpuraa 


4-7 

■‘•Of 

Sub-Himalaya, Eaat 

, , 

5-1 

6-2 1 

Indo-Oangctic Plain, Eaat 

•• 

4 b 
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There is a very good reason, I think, why this break up should bo arrested. 
There can be no doubt that the arrest is due to the rise in the cost of living. 
Hard times are no occasion to multiply establishments where one can by any 
means be made to servo : for to multiply establishments is to multiply expenditure, 
as every Government servant in India knows.^ 

It may confidently be anticipated that the size of families w ill increase in 
the future, given freedom from overwhelming calamities, and unless the cost of 
living falls very considerably. 

14. An examination of the influences that appear to have determined 
in the past the distribution and variation of the population has now been 
completed; and it is natural, though probably improfitable, to speculate on 
future tendencies. A conclusion arrived at in the discussion of the ago 
'statistics has been anticipated in this chapter; namely, that the popu¬ 
lation is in its composition expansive and that a rapid increase is under 
normal conditions likely to be resumed after a few years. Reasons have 
also been given for the belief that the limit of pressure of population on means of 
subsistence has not yet been reached anywhere in the province. Will the people 
therefore go on multiplying indefinitely, and will nature continue to interfere 
every few years with a calamity to check the pace ? This, I think, is a reasonable 
expectation. A belief is generally held that a rise in the standard of living 

‘ It U oufiotti to find tb»t Uie jiMof th« in England and Walet, 1911 H'4) and in Uia U. 8- A., 

1910 (4*4) li alino*t tha aaBia at in thia prorinea. The American definition of a “ lamilv’* ia piactioaliy identical 
with our daftaition of a *■ houta"-** a houaebold or group of peraona who Iito together, uanally aharing the aama 
Ubla." For Engllaheanana pur«)aaaa '• family” iaUlcento bathe anm of the penont for whoma “ bouaa- 
holder" U raaPODiibla. li^ MtabiithnuDta a^ inatitationa. veaaaU, «tc., being azclnM from the oalculaUoo. 

« Probably otbarabaaidaamyiaU have obaarred a recent Undancy among their priyate atmata and noblio 
■abordinataa to form common maaaaa. r r 
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operates as a uatural chock on increase. This may bo true of other countries, 
but here it is to put the cart before the horse. The Hindustani peasant has, as 
will be agreed by aU observers, a wonderful faculty for cutting his coat according 
to his cloth. He will give himself all the necessaries and luxuries available to 
him if he can afford.them: if the pressure on means of subsistence increases, he 
will cheerfully dispense not only with luxuries but also with what others might 
call necessaries. These characteristics are apparent in times of famine ; and 
they are very noticeable even in children. Where an English child needs half 
the contents of a toyshop to amuse him, an Indian child is content to play in 
the mud. If toys come his way no one could appreciate them more ; if he loses - 
them again ho is ^uite happy without them. 

The population of India at the death of .Ikbar is roughly estimated by 
Mr. Moreland to have been about 100 millions, of which the share of what is now 
the United Provinces would not exceed 20 millions. The common people of 
Northern India were then undoubtedly almost naked. Blankets were unlwown 
to them; shoes were seldom worn, and little furniture was used save a few earthen 
vessels.' The population is now 46 millions, and the people have long been more 
or less substautially clothed and shod; there are few who do not possess blankets, 
and brass pots are in almost universal use. The amusement which the peasantry 
gets out of attendance at the law courts and railway travelling—these two diver¬ 
sions are to the Indian what the picture palace is to the English proletariat—is 
entirely new since Akbar’s day. 

In recent times the standard of living has not risen in such au obvious way, 
but even during the last fifteen years there has been observable an increasing 
addiction to the u^e of small comforts and conveniences, suoh as tea, cigarettes, 
matches, lanterns, buttons, pocket knives, looking glasses,—even gramophones; 
and of countless similar trines. It seems imquestionable that up to the present 
time the numbers of the people and the standard of living have been rising 
together. And before it is assumed that the province, or any part of it, is so 
congested that further increase of population is impossible, it must be remembered 
that the same assumption was made or implied by the traveller Fitch at the end 
of the sixteenth, and by Sleeman at the beginning of the nineteenth centory. If 
a stage is reached—and when all has been said it may not bo far distant, for the 
density of some of the eastern districts is unparalleled in any rural tracts outside 
China—when both the population and the standard of living cannot be main¬ 
tained, it is quite possible that the latter and not the fonner will contract. But 
perhaps by that time industry will have become a factor for general support. At 
present it is negligible: such industrial concerns as exist are too concentrated— 
in Cawnpore and a few other towns—to affect the province as a whole, for labour 
is immobile and shows no sign of acquiring mobility. 

• For Uie tiyjtc (mU Md tha evidonoo on wbieh Uiay rMt, (M Moralaod'i India al (be Drath oi Akbar," 
paget 0 to )iSaad Sis to STO. Mr. Uoralaod oitimatM the population of Northern India tKitwoeo Malian and Monghyr 
at eomething oTjr SO mliliont Uii mithoi of oaletlalioo for thu tract (population a oultirated aorra X labour 
oaeaaiai 7 to oultivata an acre) inipiree more oonftdenea than that to" Sonthem India, for which the alleged eire of 
armiee—with a larKa dieeoani for exaggeration—it the baaii ueed. The H&ir-ul-JfutaaJckarm and the worke of 
Uarodotu* tuggatt tuat the alleged aixe of oriental armiee eannot be uted ae evidenoe at all, beeauie the nnknown 
diaoount mai be anything up to 9S pec orat. of the known allegation. An arguablii co-aSbient tor the Xerzea 

Expeditionary Force, lor inatanee, would be alleged Ihonaandi s actoal hundreda. Put*"****^ tbonaand« ^ 
aetnal hundredt ^ equally argoable. The onmbeca of a maaaad body can only be known by oonnting 
oenlar eatimatea even when made by e.iueated peraona are, aa ia well-known, of (he wildeat detcription. 
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CHAPTEB 1 .— PISTBIBUTION AKP MOVEMENT OF THE POPILATION, 
Subsidiary Table l.—letitity, uafer tvpply and crops. 
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82 

Soltenpor 


683-1 

90 0 

67-9 

74 9 

24-7 

86*2 

41*31 

28*2 

24*6 

0*3 

11*1 

27*0 

88 

Pertat^erh 


69i-6 

76-0 

66-7 

74*3 

22-9 

37*8 

37 87 

111 8 

28*2 

10*0 

9 2 

27*7 

34 

Ben B*nU 

•• 

685-6 

87*2 

C6-0 

74*6 

26*0 

24*2 

89*CO 

21*0 

21*8 

16-1 

10*0 

24 7 


Central India 

7M (773 6) 

87*0 

44 7 

64-6 

6*3 

8-6 


9*7 

13*7 


38-8 

30 4 


Ftofeau. 














88 

Jhenid 

a a 

166-9 (132) 

88*6 

81*8 

39-8 

0 9 

10*2 

84*30 

1*8 

10-0 

58 6 

18 9 

24*8 

80 

Jeleun 

a a 

361-7 

80*2 

63-2 

78-8 

6*0 

12*9 

81*80 

0*1 

20-B 

22*4 

36*0 

20 9 

37 

Bemirpur 

a a 

193-1 

83*0 

60-2 

60-4 

4*6 

7*6 

85-01 

0*2 

14*3 

'.,9*8 

36*0 

19*8 

88 

Bende .. 

•• 

206 8 

80-8 

44 0 

66-6 

7*8 

6*4 

87-96 

7 4 

18 3 

22*8 

40-6 

16-4 


Eatt Sntpnrat 


763 8 {148 6) 

67 7 

23*9 

46 3 

9*4 

16 0 

a • 

33-8 

18-4 

19*0 

13-4 

36 9 

89 

Mirzepnr 

• • 

166-8 (148-6) 

51-7 

23*9 

46-8 

9*4 

16 0 

42*56 

23*8 

16*4 

10*0 

12*4 

20*9 


Ca<< 

605 (384-9) 

83*9 

67 4 

78-6 

26 0 

24-3 

.. 

81-4 

23*9 

9*d 

73 

28*1 

40 

Oonikhpar 


721*6 (660) 

88*1 

72 8 

82 7 

22*7 

28-0 

48-80 

36*6 

23*2 

11*4 

4-3 

26 6 

41 

Baeti 

aa 

687*1 

89-6 

71-8 

80-8 

26-8 

36*1 

47-99 

86*6 

23*0 

6-7 

0-9 

24 9 

42 

Ooode 

• a 

624*4 

84*9 

04*3 

76-8 

31*3 

20 2 

46 26 

26*4 

23*0 

7*7 

9-8 

82*6 

48 

Behreieh 

•• 

402-8 

78*8 

66*7 

72*0 

26-1 

7*1 

43*02 

22*6 

20*6 

8-6 

10*2 

32*2 


Inda.Ganfoiie PUtn 

777 (650*8) 

84-4 

66 0 

78-2 

20-9 

371 

.. 

33-6 

23*2 

10-3 

8-8 

83-3 


Fact. 














44 

Banerea 

aa 

898-6 (704) 

90-0 

74 3 

82-0 

22-4 

81*1 

80*00 

22*8 

12*0 

10*8 

11*8 

82*0 

48 

Jeunpur 

a a 

746*2 (711) 

84*3 

04*1 

7d*0 

21 1 

46*6 

41*C8 

18 4 

49*7 

9 7 

6*1 

87 1 

46 

Qheiipct 

a a 

697-9 

86 8 

67 7 

78-0 

18-4 

29*2 

39-40 

21*0 

22-9 

18*3 

12*6 

30*2 

47 

helUe 

a a 

679*6 

'84*8 

60*6 

78 8 

23*8 

28 8 

41*10 

17 0 

22 8 

13*0 

14*9 

82*8 

48 

Atemgerb 

•• 

090*8 

80*6 

03*3 

77-8 

20*1 

46*0 

41*12 

30*8 

20*8 

7 7 

3*9 

81*8 


1 The floret ere luted oa the report o( the Uiraclor o( Lend Becordi j>n the •griciillnnU rear 1919.9a 
which WM en epprcnrimetefy aormel rear end elmoet idenlioel tn ciopr od tree with laCO-lfiin tekn e« 
the hetii ol thit teble in the 1911 Beport- ’ 


Deseity of mrel portion he* been ohUined hy deducting one erjoere mile lor each 16,000 ol nibaa 
popolatioo (Aotonl of 1911 for 94 oitice b oneequere miie for 16,6<X> pr'puletion). 


2 . 






































Subsidiary Table II .—Dittribution of t)ie population classified according to density. 
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CHAPTEB I.—DISTBIBUTION AND MOVEMENT OF THE POPULATION. 

‘Subsidiary Table HI —tn relation to density since 1872. 


Diftrict and Natural DMiloa. 


niilt«d PioTincM i. 

Himalaya, WmI •• 

1. Oahia Dun .. 

I. NainiTal .. 

8. Almora .. >« 

4. Uaihwal 

SMt-ffimnluyUi W*»l .. 

0. Saharanpur .. 
e. BaraiUj > > • • 

7. Biinor 

8. PlUbhit 
0. Khtri 

JntUt-OangHiP itain, W»»t 


10. 

Butaflamagar 


11. 

Meerut .. 


12. 

Bulandahahr 


18. 

Aligarh 


14. 

Muttra .. 


IS. 

Agra 


16. 

Maiopnri .. 


17- 

Etah .. 


18 

Budaun .. 


19. 

Moradehad .. 


90. 

Shahjahanpur 


2L 

Farmkbabad 


99. 

Etawab .. 



JnSa^Oangati* Plain, Ctn- 
trot. 

98. Cawnpora .. 

24- FaUUpuc 

98. Allahaoad .. 

98- Lucknow .. 

97. Unao .. 

98. Km Baroli .. 

89. SiUpur .. 

80. Uaiwi .. .< 

81. Fjubad .. 

89. Bultanpur .. .. 

83. Partabgarb .. 

84. BaraBankl .. 

Control India liatoau .. 

88. Jhanti .. . 

38. Jalann 

87. Hamirpur .. . 

38. Banda 

£att Satpuroo . 

80. Minapur .. . 

SaVifinMlapa, Eatt 

40. Qotakbpur .. 

41. Baatl 

42. Uonda 

43. Bahcaich .. ~ . 

Indo-Oanjottc Asin, Ami 

44. Bonaru .. 

48. Jaunpnr .. 

46. Ohaalpor .. 

47. BaUia 

48. Aaunsarh 

Stout 

49. Tahri.Uarhwal (Himalaja 

WmI.) 

60. Bampor (Sub-Hlmala^ai 

Waal.) 


Peroontaga o( rariation (ibcraaaa+, 

, daetaaM—) 

1911 

to 

1921. 

1901 

to 

1911. 

11191 

to 

1901. 

1881 

to 

1891. 

1872 

to 

1881. 

_ J 

9 

3 

4 

6 

6 

-> 1 

—1 0 

•f 1-7 

+ 63 

+8 8 

-1-9 

+10*4 

+ 2 « 

+ 18-4 

+M*fi 

+8*6 

+ 16-3 

+ 6*0 

+18*7 

+ 23*2 

-14*4 

—2 

—120 

+6-3 

+27*7 

+0-9 

+16 9 

+ 11*8 

+ 16*6 

+ 1-8 

•H-2 

+11-7 

+ 6*4 

+ 17*9 

+ 11*4 

-6 9 

+ 1-0 

+ 1*8 

tsa 

+3-9 

—8*0 

-6 6 

+ 4 4 

+2-9 

+ 10*8 

-7*4 

+ •* 

+ 4*7 

+ 1*0 

+ 1*6 

—«-2 

+8 3 

-1*8 

+ 10-8 

—91 

-11-6 

+3-7 

—80 

+7*4 

—8*9 

" 4*fl 

+ 6 0 

•4-*2 

+8-6 

+19-7 

—8-8 

—20 

+10 0 

+ 1 8 

—a -1 

—1-6 

-7*8 

+ 18-5 

+ 1*9 

+90 

-0*8 

-1-4 

+ 10*7 

+6*0 

+9*9 

—6-0 

—1*8 

+19-8 

+9*7 

—1*4 

—8*9 

-9-9 

+ 18*1 

+!*9 

—40 

-6*7 

-14 0. 

+70 

+6-8 

-14*1 

-9-6 

—8*0 

+6 7 

+ 8*0 

-9-4 

-.6-U 

—8-8 

0.8 9 

—4-9 

+4 6 

—4*8 

+ ■9 

+98*1 

-7*9 

-8-7 

-7-6 

+9*7 

+ 10-8 

+2 1 

—8*0 

—81 

+8 0 

+ 1*1 

+9*1 

+9*9 

-11*8 

- 9 6 

+ ■8 

+ 7 2 

-9-9 

-.4*8 

+2*8 

J.7-8 

—6*4 

-1-0 

—86 

—6-8 

+10*0 

+ ■7 

.r8 0 

—4*1 

-8 7 

+1'3 

+8-8 

—*07 

+0-8 

—9*8 

+4-1 

•ri‘4 

+2*9 

—8-6 

—1 4 

-1-9 

+ •4*8 

+8-0 

—4-8 

1-8 

8-8 

+6*1 

+6 6 

—6-2 

-8-8 

+9*8 

+11*1 

-10-4 

-10-1 

-8.7 

+2-4 

+6-1 

—6 0 

-7 9 

-1*6 

—8 

4.8 9 

-8-8 

■"4 S 

-8*1 

+ 9 3 

+12*9 

+2-7 

—3*8 

+9-6 

-1-8 

4-12-7 

+6*0 

+ 1*6 

-6-8 

+ 7 

4.19 6 

+6-6 

-4*8 

—8-8 

-4-7 

+19*8 

-79 

-6*0 

-14 

.r*2 

+7-6 

+ 8-2 

—80 

- 8-1 

+48 

+ 10*1 

-7*8 

—8*5 

+4S 

—6-4 

rS 3 

+4 0 

—10 9 

+10-4 

-9 8 

+9*4 

1-17*9 

+0*9 

-H-8 

+ 8 

- 6*9 

+3-4 

_6-4 

+ 1*6 

-10-7 

+ 1*8 

—4*1 

—6*7 

+ 1*1 

—10*6 

+ 1*0 

+ *1 

-01 

-It 

-<•8 

+ 2-3 

+1/-9 

-0*1 

—11 

—8*8 

+9*2 

+ 11 9 

+3-9 

+8*5 

+ -2 

+J3*2 

+17’6 

+2-1 

+8-9 

—1*2 

+14*4 

+29-8 

+62 

—■9 

+.1 4 

+9 6 

+10*7 

+4-3 

+ •6 

S 8 

+ 14-8 

+ 8 8 

+ 1*7 

—•3 

+61 

+ 13-9 

+13*2 

+0-8 

—8 5 

—7*0 

+ 5*1 

+ 30-3 

+ 1*8 

■H-7 

-4 8 

+3 8 

+ 13>4 

—0-1 

—8*9 

—4-9 

+4 6 

+17-9 

—0-9 

—8*1 

—10-b 

+ 6-4 

+ 16-7 

-1*7 

-14-4 

•8 

+2*0 

+34-9 

+2*4 

—3 6 

—U-4 

+7 7 

-t-'41*H 

+6-8 

+ 11*9 

+ 11*6 

+ 20*7 

+61*7 

-14 8 

—•4 

—8*3 

+1*7 

+6*0 

+\ 4 

•• 

•• 

• • 

•• 


c 

.S 

^ 2 
a et 
T - 


+9 I 

+439 

+ 81 7 
+ 1-1 
+ 63'8 
+ 61*4 

¥44 

+ 8*1 
-0*1 
+ 0-4 
— 19*8 
+ 23*8 

+ J0 

+ 16-2 
+ 17 8 
+ 18*8 
— 1*1 
—20 9 
—141 
—9 8 
=f0 

+. 4-7 
+ 6-9 
— 11-8 
—8 8 
•» 9-8 

+ 1-4 


—0 8 
1*7 
+ 0-6 
• 6 0 
-19*7 
—68 
+18-7 
+ 16*8 
+ 14*8 
- 8*8 
+0-8 
-76 

-4*8 

+ 14*8 
-l-O 
-18*8 
—19-1 

+9-4 

+2-4 

+49-6 

+e3’ 

-f»0* 

+1I8* 

+37* 

+11*7 

+18* 
+ 19* 
T* 
•fU* 


Mean dontity par aquara mile. 

M 1 














iSo 

19-41. 

1911. 

1901. 

1891. 

1881. 

1879. 








“k® 








8 

9 

10 

11 

Ij 

IS 

li 

»1« 

440 

443 

437 

412 

SBO 


101 

103 

95 

90 

80 

70 

—a 

179 

172 

149 

141 

121 

08 

+6 

109 

119 

119 

136 

128 

101 

-17 

98 

97 

84 

76 

86 

04 

+ 1 

87 

86 

76 

79 

81 

66 

+ 3 

407 

537 

552 

525 

505 

590 

—30 

440 

489 

490 

409 

468 

414 

—32 

842 

693 

890 

869 

663 

642 

— 61 

896 

429 

416 

4-18 

386 

39i 

—34 

820 

681 

348 

869 

8i4 

064 

-41 

807 

829 

904 

804 

279 

248 

—16 

508 

558 

555 

499 

591 

809 

—30 

479 

48.3 

624 

482 

46.3 

412 

- 4 

668 

648 

667 

693 

610 

644 

+6 

584 

690 

687 

498 

486 

499 

-98 

646 

699 

H7 

636 

626 

661 

—63 

497 

462 

S9C 

492 

463 

640 

—26 

498 

661 

672 

641 

646 

680 

—63 

447 

476 

486 

466 

478 

467 

—29 

483 

604 

too 

406 

438 

<80 

—91 

484 

624 

610 

480 

461 

466 

—to 

696 

663 

642 

616 

616 

491 

—29 

480 

648 

684 

682 

498 

661 

—62 

609 

636 

6.10 

610 

639 

646 

—26 

434 

449 

477 

430 

427 

396 

—15 

597 

550 

571 

555 

619 

890 

—93 

486 

482 

631 

610 

498 

483 

+ 2 

897 

412 

418 

428 

418 

403 

—16 

491 

610 

691 

649 

616 

490 

—10 

749 

790 

8i0 

801 

721 

8C* 

—41 

468 

610 

648 

634 

603 

629 

—63 

637 

681 

691 

694 

646 

187 

-48 

484 

608 

622 

478 

428 

415 

—23 

486 

481 

409 

477 

424 

899 

— 18 

677 

860 

707 

709 

024 

691 

<-ll* 

688 

Cl 9 

132 

Ct8 

669 

607 

—26 

693 

6V4 

8.13 

831 

687 

642 

—31 

686 

618 

670 

Oil 

684 

683 

—30 

198 

211 

209 

990 

915 

907 

—15 

167 

187 

170 

188 

179 

146 

—20 

982 

281 

268 

268 

270 

281 

+ 1 

192 

‘408 

200 

224 

221 

231 

—11 

207 

229 

213 

237 

286 

236 

—16 

155 

aoB 

907 

259 

917 

195 

±ot 

1C6 

206 

207 

262 

217 

194 

±ot 

505 

686 

555 

555 

499 

424 

+19 

742 

707 

C48 

867 

674 

443 

+15 

<87 

063 

669 

687 

681 

6:6 

+84 

624 

608 

600 

619 

469 

416 

+31 

403 

396 

897 

378 

832 

296 

+7 

711 

705 

747 

805 

755 

555 

+5 

809 

890 

876 

914 

886 

788 

+9 

746 

746 

778 

816 

780 

662 

—1 

69U 

808 

067 

738 

C9‘i 

698 

-5 

680 

680 

794 

800 

784 

684 

•0 

091 

876 

700 

790 

753 

<X)2 

+18 

76 

72 

84 

68 

48 

81 

+ 4 

606 

688 

693 

613 

8ai 

669 

—88 

417 






•• 


I No Taiiation altar adjuitmant oontaiuant cn oia.ition of BonuiM State. 


















































CHAi*T£B I.—PISTBIBUTION ANP MOVEMENT OF THE POPULATION. 
Subsidiary Table IV .—Variation in natural po/pulation. 
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l^epalation in 1931. 

PopulaUou in 1911. 

V*riAtkMi 

Dlalriot and natural 
diviaion. 

Aotu».' 

pOpttlAldOU 

Imml. 

graote. 

Kmi. 

grants. 

Natural 

|iO|ialatiou 

1 

! _ 

Actual 

popuiAiioo- 

Imnugrante. 

Kmi- 

gran's. 

Nstnrsl 

poputslioQ. 

DfiC A*fit- 

|19U to 1921) 
in natural 
popolstioa 
ilncreaaa 
i f ) Dec casa 

i-n 

1 


3 

4 

[ 

! 6 

0 

7 

0 

9 

10 

nnitdd ProTiocM 
tiah Tenitory.) 

(Bri- 

*5,315.m 

mjiii 

I4«S,B13 

46419481 

a 

49401.490 

121418 

1.438,191 

41424.319 

-2 5 

ITtmalaf/a, H'aU 

* • 

lMH,64a 

193,411 

39486 

1,414417 

1433,678 

151,193 

44.447 

1436433 

— 8 

1. Pahra Dun 

S. Mainilai 

S. Atmora .. 

4. Qarbaai .. 

a a 

213,248 

27u.,876 

680,838 

488,180 

60471 

107,886 

9,860 

11A84 

0,893 

16,001 

Ai,78d 

S540S 

)68..'S04 

184,981 

574.484 

499,107 

: 04488 
833,619 
636,030 
479,041 

64444 

134457 

14409 

13.7SI 

8,867 

32408 

63423 

24442 

169,U1 

211426 

5C44I3 

400,094 

—•6 

—18*1 

+1-7 

+1-7 

Sub-Himalaya, (TmI 

a « 

4fi38,()04 

319473 

94S468 

4463400 

4433437 

891,913 

313400 

4434474 

— «•! 

ft. Sahataopur 
e. Paiailljr 

7. Bijnor 

6. PUjbbit .. 

9. Kbori 

a a 

a a 

• a 

837,471 
1,013A7S 
740,181 
48I,U>1 
918.476 

62484 

80,310 

23407 

49.800 

64463 

69.660 

10,060 

51404 

42.551 

42,179 

944,687 
1,03.1421 
7t 8.739 
4:4,362 
891401 

980,489 

1,004,003 

805400 

487417 

959,208 

74,418 

107,833 

84401 

62,728 

111478 

86,078 

130,246 

68.018 

00424 

60428 

978,101 

1,117470 

840412 

484413 

804,668 

—8-4 
—7 6 
—8 6 
—12-4 
— 1'6 

inda-Uonuatic Plata, 


13,mM3 

8904J7 

534474 

13490480 

13470498 

638,167 

585456 

13417,686 

-6-0 

10. Mnxailarnatar 
U. Meant .. 

12. Balandtbabr 

18. Aiigarb.. 

14. Muttra .. 

10. aura .. 

18- Muitapur) 

17 Klab .. 

Ift. Builaun 

19. Moradabad 

2U Bbabjabanpor 

11. Farrubbabad 

Si. Ktaa-ab .. 

• a 

• a 

a a 

a a 

a a 

a a 

794.3I16 
l,4i9/)74 
1,066A19 
1,081,74& 
019438 
9344 68 
748,027 
829,760 
976,847 
1.19tM&!l 
839.116 
806,633 
733 A32 

78,809 
120,957 
92,068 
102.827 
78,009 
102,658 
07473 
92419 
78.806 
70.747 
73462 
9044U 
70,891 

6-V.90 

120,469 

100,172 

134,402 

91479 

140492 

73454 

86451 

99,730 

107417 

98,934 

81408 

63488 

787488 

1,492,576 

1,080433 

1493,320 

033.8C8 

982490 

763408 

824491 

908,403 

1.3)»54S3 

804,407 

848496 

717.128 

807,543 

1,601,180 

1.128,132 

1,165480 

(68410 

1,031447 

797424 

871472 

1463468 

1402493 

946,776 

900432 

780,121 

95417 

I60437 

114417 

189,478 

118488 

189,717 

110488 

120,861 

98,089 

86,381 

96.339 

106468 

96.720 

074'20 
134448 
118486 
180468 
113,426 
171*.716 
96436 
104437 
118.400 
188,004 
184,473 
110416 
79,960 

779,666 

1,478406 

],13y,860 

1,177,160 

C65.407 

1,064,846 

783400 

849468 

147.-488 

1410466 

081,0Cfl 

001,808 

744,301 

+ 10 
+ 0 
-8-7 
—7*1 
—8-8 
—8 8 
-8 9 
—2-0 
-7-1 
—o-i 
—12'0 
-6 9 
—8-7 

Inda-Uaagatte fiatH, 
Vaatrol 



m/m 

355438 

1S;J35457 

13,4^468 

414453 

666.701 

13,677416 

-4 0 

28 CUwnporo 

24. Fatebpur 

2ft. Alababad 

2ft Lnofcnow 

27. Uuao .. 
ift. Baa Barati 

29. Sitapur 

80. Uardoi .. 

81. Fjaafaad 

82. Bultanpui 

88. Partabgarb 

84. UaraBanki 

a a 

a a 

a a 

a a 

a a 

a a 

a a 

a a 

a a 

a a 

a a 

1,148,684 

802,392 

1,404,44S 

724,.H44 

819,128 

938,403 

1,089,481 

1,084,410 

1471,990 

1,003,913 

805,180 

1,029,964 

141468 

47406 

80431 

102424 

37438 

46493 

03468 

64.798 

61,289 

00.242 

64449 

48,180 

101496 

40443 

117,710 

77487 

7A748 

79.691 

88444 

81440 

102488 

95493 

84,062 

73493 

1,108,402 
. 06l,‘lS9 
1,482,141 
829467 
857468 
909401 
1495.667 

1417401 

1,318,279 

1469463 

884483 

1,066,460 

U42481 

67n4S9 

1.467430 

704,411 

910416 

1410404 

U3840C 

1.121,248 

1.164400 

1,048434 

199473 

1483487 

163,441 

46,044 

96485 

140450 

65,827 

06,831 

66,144 

7WH* 

91497 

82,841 

08,918 

ei47> 

126476 

03,212 

186408 

97416 

95,471 

97438 

101401 

IIO4I6 

139464 

112408 

103,790 

06.703 

1,114.810 

093,507 

1.605464 

731,290 

950,669 

14*8,039 

1.164,943 

1,169410 

1401400 

. 1478.246 
935,854 
1,118480 

MI+MIMMI 

eieiAOaiM<aia6«>^«» 

Central India nataan 


afl65Jt97 

m,«sa 

908,770 

9486479 

2407423 

199445 

903405 

3410483 

-3*6 

fill 

a a 

a a 

aa 

a a 

006,499 

406,489 

440,246 

C18,U4 

68475 

41447 

46,001 

41,196 

108423 

39481 

71490 

80.706 

644,147 

394473 

466,334 

632426 

880,888 

404,776 

486,223 

667437 

108463 

61463 

63.200 

42427 

72,414 

40460 

71408 

7A894 

044,449 

80-7462 

483471 

088,704 

+ 0 
■¥•3 
-8-8 
-81 

EaM Satfura* 

a a 

73t,tB3 

49438 

79413 

761.470 

794401 

41469 

68,196 

781436 

+l*d 

88. Mirnpur 

a a 

724483 

42436 

79413 

781,470 

724,801 

41403 

08,190 

761486 

+ !•♦ 

Sub-Himalaya, £atl 

a a 

7.7a0fi$S 

131419 

178483 

7,787497 

7,491,490 

189474 

786.-188 

7,487404 

+4*0 

40. Gorakhpur 

41. Uaati 

42. Oonda .. 

41. Babraiob 

a a 

a a 

a 

a a 

8,Se8A60 

1,926,228 

1,478,098, 

1,066,877 

80481 

03,767 

72468 

60431 

131,109 

99,740 

76,738 

36,499 

3406,703 

1461,211 

1,470,768 

14*0456 

2,301480 

1480.431 

1,412.312 

1447477 

101463 

85,546 

93,481 

77,178 

136424 

187,270 

06480 

83,890 

3,186,953 

1482,154 

1,414411 

1,004480 

+3-9 

+4-2 

+4-4 

+8-6 

Inda-Oang*tii Plain, 
t'aM. 


5,948473 

113,465 

484456 

5,619,163 

049040s 

148,638 

584445 

5455413 

—'7 

44. Banarea.. 

40. Jounput 

48. Obaspur 

47. Ballia ,, 

41. Acamgarb 

a a 

a a 

a a 

a a 

a a 

901312 

1,166,106 

831,289 

881,009 

1438,657 

03436 

69479 

49.177 

81480 

68,648 

119,260 

139,219 

117414 

106416 

161410 

057.440 

1444,755 

90U,728 

004,494 

885,442 

1,150,»4 

839,725 

846,766 

1.482448 

90,441 

74439 

40,450 

81440 

C8470 

108,968 

169,187 

148,433 

186418 

300419 

892,957 

1441462 

947407 

949416 

1.0J.I467 

+7-2 
—8 
-50 
-d-7 
—1 

Vn*p»ci/Ud .. 

a a 

a a 

a a 

i 

91473 

a a 

a a 

. .. 

•• 

a a 

•• 
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CHAPTEB I.—DISTBIBCTION \KI> MOVEMEKT OF THE POPULATION. 


Subsidiary Table V—Oi mparuon with vital ttuthiies. 


Uiitriet knd n»tnnl. 
divliion. 

In 1911-1030 toUl 
numbar ol— 

Sumbor par cant 
ol population ol 
1911 ol- 

Excaaa(-f) 

Eir dafioiODCT 

Incraaio (+) or Deereaia 

(—) of popobUiott M 19J1 
compared with adj naiad 
population ol 1911. 

Bitiba. 

Death* 

iBitth*. 

Death*. 

—) ol birthi 
orer doatbr- 

Katural 

population. 

Aotnal 

popnlation. 

S 

8 

4 

6 

0 

7 

8 

0 

Unit«d FrorincM (Bii- 
1 ti&h Territory)- 

l9.n$JI4 

I8.8I9S55 

1 

42-3 

40 3 

+951.399 

-1,206338 

-1,431,103 

mmalaj/a, ITMt- 

S44,76e 

634098 

36-6 

34-3 

+80073 

—13015 

-39036 

Debn Dun .. 

Naioi T»1 .. >• 

M Inoni •. •. 

Gnrhwsl .. 

fit,ISC 
90.744 
S10.S88 
19A597 

60A61 

136^906 

107,266 

163,881 

24-9 
28 0 
401 
40-2 

27*1 

42-8 

81*9 

84*1 

-6,416 
• 40,168 

4.43,034 
-f 28,710 

—747 

—27243 

+9211 

+8.418 

+7200 

—40,04* 

+ 4.708 
+6.540 

SuAiTiiMJafa, ITmX. 

;,9/53d9 

1366309 

443 

46 4 

—SlfiTO 

-368fi74 

-397336 

SabarAnpot .. 

Burailijr .. .. 

1 Pijnor 

PUibbit 
: Kbori 

481,127 
480,784 
891,MO 
810,009 
400,221 

413,891 

011,700 

401d<81 

243,880 

895,499 

42-7 

44*0 

48*6 

44*3 

41*8 

43-0 
40-7 
49-8 
60 0 
41*8 

+7,288 

—94,971 

—101130 

—28,218 

+4.728 

-83214 

—88,460 

—71,778 

—09201 

—18,407 

—48268 

—80,788 

—05,718 

—66,016 

—40,788 

Indt-liangtUc Ftain, ITMt. 

5^1,741 

5056375 

43’5 

43'8 

+149,800 

—097200 

—734035 

1 

: Mnaaflamagai 

1 Maarut .. .. 

' Bulandthabr .. .. 

Aligarh .. .. 

Muttra .. 

Agra .. .. 

>. ainpori .. 

Etah .. . a 

Budaun .. 

Moradabad .. 

Shahjahanpur 

Farrokhabad •• 

Etawab .. .. 

390,040 

607.173 

606,840 

487,979 

8(e,888 

440,386 

800,890 

369,070 

400,798 

092,007 

441^4 

428,744 

384,047 

!r98XI0S 
697A74 
47*,i87 
476,670 
207A99 
489dU9 
289,778 
384401 
440,876 
682,346 
471,116 
480,084 
819.480 

40- 8 
48-2 
46*0 

41- 9 
897 
430 
37 7 
49 8 
43 3 
46-9 
46 6 
470 
44-0 

30-0 

88-8 

43-8 

40*8 

89*8 

47*3 

80*0 

38-8 

42*9 

40-3 

40-8 

48*8 

42*1 

+28,048 

+69299 

+S11>68 

+12208 

+3096 

-37,478 

+2<1I7 

+U309 

+11247 

+9.601 

—29,771 

—11290 

416,107 

‘ +7231 

+13271 
-41,727 
83240 
—21280 
-47,400 
—80262 
—24206 
—76,901 
—80238 
-117,441 
—02272 
—27.488 

— 13,278 
—0.111 
06218 
103236 
-87.178 
-07294 
-49.097 
—41218 
—78,000 
04280 
—106.600 
—43280 
—26289 

Ittd»-Ua»ff*lie Ftaim, 
Cmtral. 

6,»3fi31 

5041050 

42*3 

47*4 

+111,881 

-530079 

-606076 

Oawnpoia .. .. 

Fatcbpor 

AllahaWl 

Iiooknow 

Unao 

Baa Bareli .. .. 

Sltauur .. .. 

Haraoi .. .. 

FjHbad 

Bultanpur 

Partabgarb .. .. 

Bata Bank i .. 

488,079 
993,188 
609,604 
810,043 
877,489 
404,133 
408,780 
619,064 
488,411 
461A80 
866,389 
406,816 

496,390 

2tHAl84 

6681161 

827ASO 

399,083 

407,8-t8 

479,104 

476,742 

490,171 

462.>,88 

867,470 

4721117 

42.7 
48-8 
40-4 
41*8 
41*6 
89 7 
43 8 
46-0 
43 8 
43-1 
40-6 
48-0 

43-4 

39 0 
88*1 
42-9 
48*9 

40 0 
49-1 
42*4 
8t,*8 
44*1 
39*7 
430 

-8211 

+26204 

+88,708 

-12207 

—22.224 

—8,189 

+19220 

4-80218 

+03240 

-10203 

+7,918 

-7401 

—0,418 

—42278 

_48216 

-21239 
-03,021 
-79,0*18 
—69,370 
—40268 
+11218 
—88283 
- 91221 
—62220 

+6278 
—24247 
-82291 
-40,007 
-01,787 
-80,401 
- 49,018 
—36288 
+ 17221 
> 44212 
-44,848 
-08,918 

Cmtral India HaUau. 

9941)68 

933300 

46-0 

4J-8 

+70208 

—73004 

—142,030 

1 Jbansi .. .. 

daUnn .. 

Hamirpur .. .. 

Banda .. 

834^374 

180d»9 

229,470 

2-14.643 

310,663 

leoiMO 

916,068 

280.204 

49-3 

40-8 

40-4 

87-3 

46*0 
40 8 
46-0 
88 0 

+94.011 
+20,017 
+12208 
+ 14238 

—802 
+ 1211 
—18237 
—00279 

74,180 

+064 

—24,978 

-44,138 

£ait Saipwroi. 

307,546 

260,757 

43-4 

86-0 

+40289 

+10,430 

-018 

Uinapui .. .. 

8O7A40 

260,767 

42 4 

36-0 

+40,789 

t.10,430 

-018 

•Vtib-Hiiniibipa, Eagt. 

31)24,367 

3066366 

40-4 

89*9 

+008201 

+299,993 

•*239243 

Qurakhpnt .. .. 

Baati .. .. 

Oonda .. 

Babraicb 

1,290,130 

784,071 

609,907 

400,269 

9671167 

688,032 

460B68 

400,109 

38-1 

49*8 

80-7 

43-8 

80*2 

84*0 

89*0 

88*6 

+262263 
+ 161239 
+09,249 
•r66460 

+122211 
+ 79,067 
+02,767 
+30,406 

+06,600 
+94207 
+00288 
+ 17,700 

Jnda-Oanggtie Plain, EoM. 

3030,156 

8389086 

407 

39*9 

+40270 

-30,749 

+23207 

Banarea 

Jaunput 

Ubaaipur .. .. 

, BaUia 

1 Atamgarh 

1 

390,999 

448A89 

888,479 

813,640 

064314 

300,903 

460,799 

820,607 

3801(07 

1 616,690 

1 

43-6 
38 8 
88*6 
87*0 
43-8 

40*8 
89 0 
88 9 
39-0 
41*3 

1 

+24230 

—1210 

—8,088 

-17,782 

+88,794 

+64,483 

-6,697 

-40,971 

—40,441 

—2,219 

•^15,870 

-1,149 

—7,430 

-14,767 

+80,839 
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Subsidiary Table VJ . — Variation by tahsils classified according io density (a) actual variation. 


(a) Variation in tahkila wiUi a popalation per aquare milo at oommacoemant ol doaada ol— 


Natural DirUlon. 

Paiiod. 

Undar 160. 

leotoBoa 

300 to 460- 

450 to 600. 

600 to 760 

760 to 900 

900 to 

1400. 

Om 

i,oea 

1 

» 

8 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

I 9 

10 


1 1911—1871 

-nsjon 

+279427 

+301.178 

-891JB53 

-IJ097M7 

-191285 

+MJ,d68 

-559.119 

TTidtaA Fio- 

1901-1911 

-S7MS 

-77439 

+ 1.440.873 

+ II.V3 

-1,448,170 

+805,910 

-881,143 

-387910 

TtotiUnryO 

1891-1901 

1108.184 

+ijiisj8n 

+13,839 

-7.110.793 

+ 7.214.381 

+1,801243 

-1,481.375 

+ 18.877 

+331,134 

1881—1091 

-830.479 

-758.015 

-i.isojn 

+7,194,198 

+1271.118 

+ 171,801 

^174.08! 


1801-1971 

+033.V/3 

-303.110 

-8nS59 

+778.110 

+1211.040 

+750.418 

4 148.135 

+ 170278 


1911—lOil 

—216,9>9 

.f248,220 

—01,181 

aa 


a a 

a a 



1901—1911 

•t-liaB19 

—39,302 

+61,484 

a a 


aa 

a 

aa 

Himalaya, WaM.. 

1891—1901 

+180,799 

-72437 

—78468 

a a 

a a 

a a 

aa 

a a 


1881-1891 

+877,833 

• • 

a a 

aa 

a a 

aa 

a a 

aa 


1881—1921 

+963,382 

• • 

aa 

a a 

a a 

aa 

a 

a a 


J911-I9ii 

•• 

+196480 

—283449 

+91.284 

—327,493 

aa 

—4416 

a a 


1901—lOU 

• • 

+12460 

+961,360 

-436,607 

+ 202;441 

a 

+316413 

-325460 

8ob-Himalaya, 
Watt. A 

1891--901 

—96,206 

+ 70431 

—48.207 

+69,417 

+33,764 

a a 

-206,482 

+326,660 


1881-1891 

+96.906 

—211498 

+167461 

+871438 

-236413 

a a 

+12,751 

aa 


1881—1931 

• • 

+18428 

•I. 103464 

+118,180 

—927470 

a a 

+28464 

aa 

/ 

1911-1931 

a • 

—101408 

+717,760 

-713,767 

—600,3(>0 

-6,027 

—44,408 

-6403 


1901-1911 

a a 

—161460 

+1466491 

—1489,670 

+107414 

—485,068 

—7477 

+ 11.493 

Indo-UanKatio 
Plain. Waat. 

1891—1901 

a a 

+7440 

—3,018462 

+ 1426460 

+1449,160 

+172,106 

+842,148' 

+18496 


1881—1891 

a a 

-6,129 

+288489 

—813463 

+234478 

+20453 

a a 

+6463 


1881—1931 

a a 

•• 

+332468 

—488,414 

+700402 

-298433 

+290,068 

+10.943 


1911—1931 

a a 

-10,703 

+818.947 

—768446 

—681,078 

—4420 

+C93410 

-660485 

IndO'Oangatia 
Plain, Uaatral. 

1901 1911 

a a 

+3,193 

+B0409 

+600433 

—926,181 

+378,769 

—83442T 

—67,161 

1891-1901 

a •• 

—36,766 

+330414 

+387474 

- 462,725 

-316480 

+884,827 

+16484 


1881-1891 

aa 

—98477 

—1.414478 

—677468 

+3472,716 

+36444 

-607,493 

+701474 


1881—1921 

a a 

—143443 

-916,106 

—669.107 

+ 1.113,139 

-17408 

+83417 

+0412 


1911—1931 

+110,006 

-64419 

—167,792 

.. 

a a 

• a 

a a 

aa 


1901—1911 

—193,068 

+120,167 

+ 168,749 

aa 

a a 

a a 

a a 

a a 

Cantral India 
Plataan. 

1891-1901 

4 41,252 

—247490 

+13491 

•• 

a a 

a • 

a a 

aa 


1881-1891 

+26,112 

+40,306 

-14426 


a a 

a a 

• a 

a a 


1881-1021 

-16,706 

—166429 

—606 

a a 

a a 

a a 

a a 

• a 

( 

1911 • lOil 

-8.126 

+1493 

+6,414 

aa 

a a 

a a 

aa 

aa 

I 

1901—19U 

+20964 

—36432 

—6,066 

a a 


aa 

•• 4 

a a 

Eaal Satpnraa 

1891-1901 

—20A>!i 

+883440 

—391466 

a a 

a 

a a 

a a 

a a 


1881-1891 

+16,461 

aa 

+9451 

aa 

a a 

a a 

a 


1 

1881-lf81 

+8437 

+307.180 

—381,777 

a* 

a a 

a a 

a a 


f 

1911-1921 

a a 

a a 

—663490 

+786407 

—866,710 

+473460 

a a 



1901—19U 

aa 

a a 

—480491 

+653466 

—367486 

+637,180 

a a 

a a 

Snb-Himalaya, ^ 
Eatt. 

1891—1901 

a a 

a a 

+ 12,495 

+27.479 

-60^491 

+29,384 

a a 

aa 


1881—1891 

aa 

—636,423 

+686470 

.^-325,383 

+318447 

+899479 

a a 

a a 


1681—1931 

a a 

—630.423 

—446,398 

+ 1440459 

-645,744 

+1438,159 

aa 

a a 

/ 

1911—1911 

a a 

a a 

a 

a a 

-33M41 

+8134C8 

—060,704 

a a 

+88,009 


1901—1911 

a a 

a a 

a a 

+474,731 

—475430 

+8G6474 

—074.)53 

+6,786 

lodo-Oftniretio / 
PUin. Emi. ( 

1891—1901 

a a 

a a 

aa 

+211,135 

+1437430 

-1,340,139 

-290,360 

—22426 


1881-1891 

a a 

• • 

a a 

—316,105 

—605,083 

+278,701 

+716,409 

+17464 

1 

1881—1931 

aa 

•• 

•• 

+237430 

+889,8U 

-1454,468 

-367,309 

+99,772 
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.CHAPTZB I.— DISTBIBUTIOK AND MO^^arENT OF. THE POPULATION. 
Subsidiary Table VI .—Variation hy tah$iU elaa*ified according to density 




(6) VerfeUon in Uhalta with • popnUUna per KB**# mil* •» oomm.noeine 

nt of doeadi 

1 of - 

N»tanl Dlviiion. 

Pniod. 




46040 600- 

0 

OOO to 

760 to 

mo to 

1,060 end 



Unto UO. 

180 to 800. 

|300to46a 

Q 

760. 

7 

900- 

8 

1.060. 

9 

OTor. 

10 .! 

1 

1 

t 

1911-1921.. 

3 

-6 0 

+0 8 

4-4*7 

-80 

-9*1 

-5-2 

+088 

-29 1 


I90I-I9II.. 

-8 0 

-2*7 

+280 


—11*2 

+22*2 

-81 1 

—19*9 

United Prmrineee 
Terri- 

1891-1901.. 


4-2-3 

+240 

-158 

+ 14-2 

+81 8 

+0 2 

+17*2 

1801—1991.. 


-109 

-20 

-7*5 

+52-9 

+80 2 

+ 10 0 

+59*9 

1 

1801-1921.. 


-11*9 

-7*1 

+ 1*5 

+22*5 

+7*7 

+ 12*7 

+9*7 

” f 

1911—1931.. 

-16'8 

4-166*3 

-100-0 

•* 

9 9 

•• 

•• 

•• 

.. .. 

1901—1911.. 

40*9 

-17*0 

4-100*0 

9 9 

9 

9 9 

•• 

9 9 

HimelBjB, W*>i 

1991-1901 . 

+17*7 

—38*8 

—100 0 

9 9 

99 

9 9 

9*9 

99 


1881—1891.. 

4610 3 

• 9 

9 

-- 

9 9 

9 9 

99 

a 9 

[ 

1881-19iU.. 

4.009*0 

f • 

•• 

•* 

9 9 

9 9 

9 9 

9 9 


1911-1931.. 

• • 

4-83-9 

—16-1 

+7*8 

-44*0 

9 9 

—1*4 

• 9 

1 

1901—1911.. 

e • 

4-8-8 

4*16*3 
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Subsidiary Table VII.—Perien* ^er house and Jiouses per square mile. 
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Chapter II.—THE POPULATION OF CITIES, TOWNS, 

AND VILLAGES. 


The previous chapter dealt with the numbers of the people and with their 
distribution in the different parts and sub-divisions of the province. In the 
present chapter will be examined the conditions under which, within those parts 
and sub-divisions, the people live. The statistics which bear on this subject are 
set out in Imperial Tables III, IV, and V, and in more compendious lorm in 
the Subsidiary Tables placed at the end of the chapter 

2. In these statistics the whole population is classified as “ rural *’ or 
“ urban,” and in more detail as living in villages, towns, and cities of different 
sizes. A ” village, ” for census purposes, was defined as under— 

A villago denotea thn atea domarcated for revenao parpoaes aa a mauza: provided 
that whore suoh a village, or part of n village, forme part of the area of u towu. it will be 
inrluck'd in such loan. 

Explanation —A village iooladea ail the liaraleta situated within the area of tho revenue 
mauza. 

Tho definition of a town was more complex, and w'as based partly on tho 
mere aggregation of human boin(p, partly on tho existence of regulations of a 
municipal character. It ran as follows :— 

A town is— 

(i) Every continuous group of bouses permaueutly inhabited by not less than 5000 
persons, 

(ii) Every area in which Act II of 1014 or Act II of 1016 is in force. 

JSip/anation I—Where several villages lie so close together tliat their houses form a 
oontinuoua group with a population exceeding 5000, suoh group la a towu. 

Explanation 2.—Where one village is broken up into distinct groups of booses, none of 
which ooutoina more than 5000 inhabitants, then though the total population exceeds 5000, the 
village is not a town. 

Explanation 3.—Where separate groups of houses have been united for tho purposes 
of tho Acts mentioned above, they will bo considered one town. 

A ” city ” was defined simply as a largo towu declared to be such by the 
Local Government. Tho list of cities, twenty-four in number, given in Subsidi¬ 
ary Table lY, is the same as that of last ceusus. 

Tho ” urban ” population is tho sum of tho people living in towns and cities. 
The “ rural ” population is what remains : besides people living in villages it 
includes those found in the forests which are not domarcated into revenue mauzas. 
These latter consist mainly of grass-cutters, sawyers, and tho liko, are not perma¬ 
nent residents of the places whore they wore enumerated, and need not bo consi¬ 
dered further. 

3. The people of the province whether living in villages in towns or in 
cities are gregarious by habit, and their houses whether rural or urban are 
huddled together in congested sites. The only exceptions to this rule are, in 
the coimtry, an occasional religious devotee with a hut upon the roadside, or the 
occasional Keeper of a railway-crossing ; and in the cities, an increasing number 
of Indians of tho professional cla^s who live in European or semi-European 
style in Civil Lines or Cantonments. Tho isolated country house or farm so 
familiar in Europe has no ootmterpart here. Many villages, especially in . 
the eastern divisions, are split up into hamlets, but tho hamlets in turn are as 
congested as the parent site. This gregariousness is imdoubtedly a survival 
from the troublous times when men had to unite for mutual protection,^ and is 
most marked in tho West, where the country has not enjoyed so long a period of 
security as has the East. 

These facts should be homo iu mind when rural and mrban densities 
are compared. If village densities were calculated on the area of the in¬ 
habited site, and not on that of tho site atki tho village lauds, they would 
generally be greater than that of any towu. Only in the heart of the 
larger cities, where tho substantial brick masonry of the houses will support 

* Tbot the eilUc* plannen of old time adored vbeto poieihle the motto “ aaJeiy fint" ii obviont In parla 
of Boodtlk^od, where tbo oldail TiUogea we looeted *t the b«M of a rock; hill—a Doehioa with tha adTaota^ of 
proridiaj a hand; tefoce for tha villagera, oat with almoet ever; poeaibla diaadvantacs in other reapaota. 
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a second or third storey, are human beings herded together on a scale 
which is not general all over the country. In the outskirts of cities and 
towns, as in the villages, houses are ordinarUy made of mud where the local 
soil wiU bind, and of wattles where it wiU not. , Stone is m generd use m a 
budding material nowhere but in the hills, in Bundelkhand, and in parts of the 
Muttra and Agra districts; and in none but Himalayan vdlages are double- 

storeyed houses to be seen. o u ■ t 

4. It is impossible within the compass of the Imperial or Subsi^ary Tables 

to exhibit the density of cities in any way which is wholly satisfactory. In 
cities which are the headquarters of a district (or State) that is to say, in all but 
Amroha, Hathras, and Sambhal—the municipal area includes the civil station ; 
and civil stations contain open spaces so large as to render the mean density 
inapplicable to any considerable part of the municipality. Outlying open spaces 
also affect the density appreciablj’ where two towns go to form one municipality, 
as in the case of Farrukhabad-Fatehgarh, Fyzabad-Ajodhya, and Mirzapur- 
Bindhachal. To discount these disturbing elements for aU cities so as to give 
uniform results in a table was found to be impracticable : but a sp^ial study >vitb 
reference to density has been made of the four cities known to be, in different 
respects, the most overcrowded in the province—Cawnpore, Lucknow, Allahaba^ 
and Benares. The results of the study are given in an appendix at the end 
of this volume, and reveal in small local nnits a degree of density which would 
not be suspected from the figures of Subsidiary Table IV. 

5. An endeavour has been made, before summarising the main statistics 
dealing with the urban and rural population, to indicate what the distinction 
between urban and rural population amounts to. If civil stations and can¬ 
tonments, which are innovations of Western origin, be left out of account, the 
people whether urban or rural live under conditions similar in tenus of residen¬ 
tial space, and dissimilar only in that the former enjoy the advantages, not 
always appreciated, of organised public services. These services vary in extent 
from the most primitive attempts at sanitation in the smaller towns, to the pro¬ 
vision of water-supply, drainage, and electric lighting in the largest cities. The 
two classes of population differ much more in their composition,^ the rural claw 
being predominantly agricultural, and the urban class commercial, professional, 

and to some extent industrial. , on « 

Out of every thousand persons in the province, 106 are “ urban and oD4 
are “ rural.” A contrast has already been made between this proportion and 
that found in Fngland and Wales, whore out of every thousand 793 are urban 
and 207 are rural. In England and Wales a few places with populations as 
small as 2000 are classed as towns, but the criterion of municipal institutions is 
the same as here, and if all places with populations of less than 6000^ were 
excluded the proportion would not be affected appreciably. The difference is due 
partly to the greater volume of commerce, partly to the greater scope afforded to 
the professions by a more complex social organisation, but overwhelmingly to 
the greater industrial development of the British Isles. 

In the margin are shown the provincial proportions for the last fifty years*. 

_—- The figure for 1872 is of doubtful significance; for 

the census of that year is not believed to have been 
very accurate. The figure for 1911 is also of little 
value; for in March 1911 many towns had been 
evacuated on account of plague. It wUl be seen 
that the urban population, though it has doubtfully 
increased since 1872, has decreased slightly but un¬ 
mistakably since 1881. The decrease was chocked 
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in 1901, but this was due not to urban prosperity but to rural calamity ; for the 
feature of the previous decade was famine. The decrease indicates not merely 
that there has been no appreciable development of commerce or industry to 
attract people from the coimtry to the town. There has certainly been no rural 
development to attract people from the town to the country; yet the urban 
population has failed to keep pace by natural increase with the population as a 
w'hole. The conclusion can only bo that the towns, in spite of their municipal 
regulations, are loss healthy than the villages. 


> Tisa caleulutioct un m^ila oo ths fljnrai lor 413 tovroi which havo boon etaooad u soch at ovary oonaoa. 
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This relativo unhoalthiness of towns must bo duo, if what has been said 
above is corroot, oithor to thu municipal regulations thoiusolvos, or to tho manner 
of life of tho commorcial, professional, and industrial as compared with that of 
tho agricultural population. To take tho second supposition first, it can scarcely 
^ount for tho facts so far at any rate as this decade is conoorned. The 
influenza epidemic of 1918 occurred at the busiest period of tho agricultural year, 
when tho autumn harvest had to be got in and the land prepared for the spring 
crop. At this period to stop work means to tho piiasantry at worst ruin and at 
host Borious loss. According to medical opinion the only treatment for influenza 
is absolute rest and good nursing. This treatment was moro or loss possible for 
town dwellers in the autumn of 1918, but for tho cultivators it was not. These 
latter carried on at their work after they had felt the onset of the disease and 
until they were no longer able to stand, as was witnessed probably by all who 
wore on tour in thoir districts at the time. 

One is forced therefore in looking for a cause for tho unhoalthiness of 
towns, to enquire whether municipal' regulations may not be to blame. Tho 

figures in the margin boar on this enquiry. 
These figures show tho proportion to tho 
whole population of persons living in tho 
twenty-four cities. Leaving out of account, 
for reasons already given, tho years 1872 
and 1911, it appears that the population of 
cities has kent pace with that of the whole 
country. These cities, unlike tho major¬ 
ity of the towns, have m the past had tho advantage—duo to thoir being tho head- 
queers of a district—of constant supervision over their institutions by 
trained ofiicers, and in recent times have undertaken drainage, water-supply, 
and similar schemes on modern linos. Tho figures suggest that a partial and 
unsupervised substitution of Western for Eastern ways of life is not, at any rate 
immediately, beneficial to tho health of tho community. 

6. The diagram on this page shows the relative urbanization of the Natural 
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Divisions. The position of twenty years ago is shown by a dotted line. To 
illustrate the facts completely tho rectangles should be reduced to one-sixth 
of the size exhibited. The urban population of Himalaya West is concentrated 
almost entirely in the hill sanatoria. Of the rest, thu comparatively high figure 
of the Plateau and of East Satpuras is due rather to the low density of the 

' word ** monici,*! '* Ihrongboot thia dixtuiioa moani " nuuUoipU ud 3tuMj>]zninlcip»l " and doM not 
rolor to monloipaliUM only. 
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3C CnAPTEU II.—THE POPUIATIOX OF CITIES, TO^VNS, \KD VILLAGES. 


couutrvsidc than to the nunibor or cougestiou of the towns. Sub-Himalaya 
ST ^Lively new country, and is largely served by towns outeide its own 
borders which had established themselves before it had been fully developed, fn 
the older countrv’ of the plains propiT urbanisation increwes regularly from Last 
to West. This fact has always been attributed to the preference for town 
lUo of Muhammadans, who relatively to Hindus are concentrated mcreasiugly 
in the same direction. But the people of the West are generally more gregarious 
than those of the East, and for this gregariousness reasons other tlian of 

race have already been suggested. i * * 

To consider the changes that have occurred iii the last tiyenty years, 
town has lost to country in the older and has gained on country in the newer 
divisions. It has already been argued that the losses are due to the absence 
of industrial development combined with the relative unhealthinMS of towns. 
The exceptionally large losses of the Eastern Elam a tract with few small 
towns— are accounted for by the decline of the cities of Benares and Jaunpur. 
The gains are to be attributed in the case of the Himalaya to the growth of 
the hill sanatoria, and in the case of Sub-Himalaya East and of the Plateau to 
railway development.* jjo generalization is possible^in the case of E^t Satpuras. 
for its figures are almost wholly determined by the vicissitudes of a single city. 

The twenty-four cities whose statistics are given in detail in Sub¬ 
sidiary Table IV require some indivi- 


7. 


City. 

Population 
in 1901. 

Variation, 1 
1991. 

Cawnpore 


*,oa,7i»T 

418,699 

Jband .. 


M,7a4 

410,708 

Maamt.. 


l,lSlit9 

4 4,480 

Uotadabod 


75,188 

4 7,548 

Bnilann 


89,081 

4 87 

Etawah 


48,670 

— 1,018 

Agra .. 


ifis,on 

— a,49<i 

Amroba 

_ . 

41,071 

— 628 

Bambbal 


49,888 

— 1,963 

BaralQy 


1,88,187 

— 8,706 

Baibrat 


48,576 

— 8,815 

Koil-AUgarb 

.. 

70,484 

— 8,471 

Saharannar 

.. 

86.854 

— 8,903 

Bhabjabanpnr .. 


76,466 

- 8,848 

Bampor 


78,766 

— 5,608 

Allahahoii .. 


1,79 031 

—14,81* 

Benaraa 


8,18.070 

-14,683 

Farmkbabad 


67,888 

—16,771 

Fyaabad 


71,179 

-14,569 , 

Qorakbpnr 


1 64,148 

— 6,168 1 

Jannpur 


1 41,771 

-10,308 , 

Lnokoow 


^,64,049 

1 -S8,4S8 

Uinapnr 

0 • 

66,071 

1 -11 .on 

Mnttra .. .. 

• • 

00,048 

- 7,909 


dual notice. It is luxfortiinate that a 
comparison of present %ures with those 
of 1911 can give no reliable results : for 
most cities in March, 1911 were almost 
empty owing to plague, and whilst for 
some the true ^ures were obtained in 
spite of this fact, for many they were 
not. Moreover the heavy mortality of 
the present decade makes it ditfioult, 
in dealing with the absolute figures, to 
gauge the pri^^ressivuness or decadence 
of any city. If the figures of 1901 
(which are given in the margin) be used 
for purposes of comparison, the only 
cities wnich have increased in popula* 
tion are Cawnpore, Jhansi, Meerut, 
and Moradabad. Cawnpore, whoso in¬ 
crease is large, obviously owes its pros¬ 
perity to its position as the only big 
industrial centre and as the chief 
Jhansi also shows a large increase, as 
would be expected in view of its growing importance>a8 the principal up-country 
jimction and headovlarters of the Groat Indian Peninsula Kaihvay .system and as 
a garrison town. Meerut and Moradabad have expanded but not to the same 
extent. The former is the centre of the richest part of the province, and its 
trade has probably benefited by the transfer of the Imperial capital to Delhi. 
Moradabad has considerable industries. 

Budaun is stationary, and Etawah, Agra, Amroha, Sambhal, and Bareilly 
show only small decreases. These cities would probably have prospered but for 
conditions of health: the four last-named are largely industrial. Big decreases 
have been suffered by Hathras, Koil-Aligarb, Saharanpur, Shahjahanpur. and 
Ilampur. Except Rampiir, these are all cities where an increase would bo looked 
for, for all have thriving industries. The setback here also is probably tempo¬ 
rary. 

The cities showing vorj' large decreases are Allahabad, Benares, Famikli- 
abad, Fyzabo tl, Gorakhpur, Jamipur, Lucknow, Mirzapur, and ^futtra. With 

»Tbo only r»ilw»y wbicb hat es|»odad on a Urga lealt in r«c«nt rtmn i* the Bengal and Noelh-Westam 
Ballwmy nhfah cent-« on Oorakbpor. Plateau bM boon oponod up during tbo d«»d« be tbo Cawnpore. 
Banda tine, while tba Jbanti-Uanikpui lue it not rerj oh). ' 

BaU^T baa teen inUrmptad be tha War, and the only important additions tinea 19U art the 

“"n /i®**** mentioned, and fhaC.plalnga»j.f!aewi line (6enff<l 

Padranna Ubril of tba Gorakbpnr dittria BaUwsy dorelopmrnt 
baa not boon luffideol to mar.t treatmant in the Uit of tbit raport. ^ 


commercial entrepot of the Province. 
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tlio oxcoptiou of Gorakhpur, whoso case is surprising^ these are all cities which 
live in the past. Allahabad, Benares, and Muttra have probably lost none of their 
religious importance. But thest*, as well as Famikhabad, Fyzabad, and Mirzapur, 
owed much or all of their former prosperity to their situation on the groat water¬ 
ways, whose function as the arteries oi trade has now been usurped by the 
railways. Jauupur and Lucknow are the widowed capitals of extinct dynasties, and 
if they are to survive need to replace their fading memories by something more 
substantial. Lucknow has indeed some manufactures, but at present on a very 
modest scale. 

Besides those two, tho cities whose losses are most serious are Farrukhabad 
and Allahabad. Farrukhabad has a largo agricultural population, and much 
intensive cultivation in its suburbs, and, as was suggested in the last chapter, has 
probably sufiorod from the operation of the law of diminishing returns. Allaha¬ 
bad enjoys great atlvantagos both as the centre of a network of railways and as 
the headquarters of a multitudinous Secretariat: but for this the capital of tho 
province there appears to be no hope. Its importance as a place of pilgrimage 
IS merely seasonal; and it has long been notorious as a city which produces 
nothing except written matter, and imports even its waste-paper baskets. 

8. The distribution of tho population in towns and villages of different Th4 dwlri- 
sizes is shown in Subsidiary Table t, to which the reader is referred. It btUion of the 
would ordinarily be of interest to show this in diagrammatic form. Tho popwatwn 
diagram however if drawn on the facts of this or of tho last census would be 
misleading; as regards last census, on account of tho residential dislocation 
caused by plague ; and as regards the present census, because the province has 
recently been devastated by an epidemic of which one of the most outstanding 
features was its uneven and apparently capricious incidence as between smaU 
local units. An examination of distribution from this point of view must there¬ 
fore stand over, in the hope that tho conditions of tho next decade may be more 
normal. 


* It b • eil 7 howertr whioli (or tho Uot twonljr yoorO hiu hardly eror booo (roo from pUguo. 



Subsidiary Table I,—Distribution of the population between towns and villages. 
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Subsidiary Table II. —Number per viille of the total population and of each 

main religion who live in town* 
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•Note —Pigurasfof “OlW»’*iandDot for"ChrMtUn*" a* in lOUl baTO b*cn gWca bMan** (•) tbo 
ChrUlian.baa b*en diiplaead aa the main minor raligion bj tbo Arja, (61 tb* fignrtt for Ghriitiani 
bar* b«ra to tom* extant undwetatod, at Ibis Canto*. 


Subsidiary Table 111. —Touma classed by population. 
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Subsidiary Table IV.— Citiea. 
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Chapter III.—BIRTHPLACE. 


The absolute statistics of birthplace are set out in Impi*rial Table XI. The 
Subsidiary Tables printed at the end of this chapter exhibit these statistics in a 

concise form and from various aspects. 

I have no doubt that the figums are rea.sonably accnrate, though much 
laltour was required, especially in the Hoad Oftico, to make them so. A part of 
the training of the enumerating staff was to impress tipon it the importance of 

making an identifiable entry in the birthplace column, and most stress was laid 

on the necessity of namiirg a local unit not smaller than a district, and of avoid¬ 
ing absolutely the entry of tahsil or village names. The instwctions in this 
respect were followed except in negligibly few instancH‘8. Unfamiliar names were 
naturally rendered in strange ways when it came to spelling, and the designations 
of foreign coimtries were not always those to be found in books of reference. 
Many difficult and some entertaining problonxs wore sent to me and my Personal 
Assistant from the Central Offices, and even more were left unsolved by them in 
their tables. But with some outside help wo found the answer to most of these. 
Such as w’o failed to solve, or solved wrongly, were not so mimerotis as to affect 
the statistics. 

As regards persons born in the province but enumerated elsewhere the 
figures are necessarily not based on the returns of the provincial census, but on 
data furnished by the Census Superiutondonts of the other provinces and states 

of India. . . • j. * 

*2. The statistics of birthplace are of value as giving some indication ol 
the extent and nature of miipation, or the movement of population from one 
place to another. The indication is by no means exact. For instance, a nmn A 
living at X marries a woman B living at Y. D migrates from Y to X. In 
accordance with a very common custom, she returns temporarily to her parents 
at Y for her confinements, or at any rate for her first confinement, and there gives 
birth to C. At the census C will be found at X, and will be shown a.s an 
immigrant. But he is not really such. Again, at the census B may be found at 
y ; or D, who a.s a boy left his home to work in the mills at Z, may on the^day of 
the census be homo on leave. Both are really migrants (the latter of the “ senii- 
pi‘rmanent ’’ kind to be described later) but will not be recorded as such. Actual 
instances of this character (which might be exemplified indefinitely) are undoubt¬ 
edly in the aggregate very numerous: but to some extent tbijy cancel one 

another. .11 

Birthplace statistics also fail to reflect migration exactly because the local 

units dedt with are arbitrary'. A fanner having land in two adjacent villages 
Iving on either side of a district border may leave one to reside in the other, and 
will then returned as a migrant. A labourer may leave his village for a town 
fifty miles distant, but in the same district, and will not be returned as a migrant. 
Such instances will not cancel each other, but will tend to make migration appear 

less than it really is. ■ • 1 . u 

3. It has been customary in Indian Census Reports to distinguish five 


different types of migration. These are— 

(1) Casual—or the minor movements between adjacent villages. The 
instance of this typo usually given is where a girl goes to her 
husband’s homo after the gauna cen'mony. For reMons into 
which it is unnecessary to enter here a Hindu ordinarily finds a 
wife in a village not his own, but as near to his own os possible. 
It seems to me that the distinction of a “ casual ’’ type of migra¬ 
tion is due to a confusion of thought. Migration of the kind 
instanced is permanent. The only difference from miration 
classed as permanent in previous reports is that the distant 
traversed by the migrant Is generally trifling. The distinction is 
one of space, not of kind. 
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I can concefve no kind of migration that is not of ono of tlio 
rfinaining four types. 

(2) 'rouiMrary—due to journc'ys of business or pleasure, visits to places of 
pilgrimage, and temponiiy demands for labour. This of course 
IS really not migration at all, but little more than travel, an 
accident dlsturbiug the statistics of migration. 

(3) Periodic—due to the movements of people who change their quarters 
at certain seasons: such as the hillmen who cultivate intermittent¬ 
ly in the Bhabar, and the pastoral nomads of the upper Himalaya; 
and of such agricultural laljour as follows the harvest—for instmico 
in parts of Bundelkhand, whence labourers stream into Malwa in 
the early hot weather. The hillmen have begun to move at the 
time of the census, but the bulk of the migratory lal>our of the 
plains I)egins to move later. 

Semi-permanent—whore the natives of ono place reside and earn 
their living in another place, but rptain their connection with 
their homes, returning there at intervals during their working 
ultimately on retirement returning there permanently, 
llus 18 the usual typt> of migration in this province. Instances 
are persons in public and private service, and the vast maioritv 
of operatives in mills and factories. 

(6) Pendent—where overcrowding drives people away, or the superior 
attractions of some other locality induce them to settle there 
permMently with their families. Apart from the marriage migra¬ 
tion hitherto classed as “ casual," there is little migration of this 
character in the province at the present time. Settlers on re¬ 
claimed forest tracts may be instanced, but such tracts are rare; 
a 81^1 proportion of migrants who go overseas or to the Assam 
gardens docs not return: and a few mill and factory operatives 
A • village homes and settle permanently in the towns, 

on. ^ indicated above, there are really only three types of migration—periodic, 
semi-^nnanent, and permanent. The so-called " casuS " type has no content: 

tempori^” typti 18 not migration at all, but needs to be 
eliminated so far as ^sible from the statistics before the true extent of 
migration can be gauged. 

.d‘»<!iiiojion8 outlined in the last paragraph are distinctions in 

ob/iously also bo distinguished in terms of 
uirectiou. In this sense it is of throe forms—• 

(1) Intern^ migration, or movement between different parts of the 

province, 

(2) Immigration, and 

(3) Emigration. 

... Eachof these forms may, if not merely temporarj' and therefore unreal bo 
wm-pormanent, or permanent. Migration can bo classed exwtly 
on the basis of the census returns, in terms of direction. In terms of duration' 

It can only be classed approximately by general inference. 

In the foUowing paragraphs each form of migration—internal mmration 
immigration, and emigration will bo dealt with in turn. ^ ’ 

5. Out of every 1,000 prsons found in the province (excluding the States) 
9^1 wore in the district m which they were enumerated, 48 in a contiguous 
^tn^ of the provmce, and 11 in other districts of the province : the remaking 
10 were immigrants and do not concern us here. These figures show olennAn/vf 
^w httle addicted to movement is the population as a whole; in Englmid and 
Wales the proportion of home-born to total^pulation varies between 340 
^esex) and a32 (C^nwall and Norfolk). To tLe the fi^S 
toly, 966 men and 906 women were born in the district of enumeration \he 
excess of mi^ut women over migrant men comes from contiguous districts of 

lu 1911 the proportion o( tho homo-bora was 912 • whBo for il.. fi.„ 
figures were 937 and 886.* It b clear that the iao^IM in th„ 
of the home-horn is principally duo to the decrease in the propo rtbu Si 

•The figant giTM la tbo ImI Report, 948 ud 899 , mo -- 
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to men which Ims occurred during the decade, and which is dedt with in 
the chapter on sex. Women who on marriage go to live with their husbanda* 
families are obviously more migratory than men. For men only, the proportion 
of migrants to the total population is very slightly lower than before, and 
as it is only in the case of men that the causes of migration are not certain, it 
follow's that there is in these figures nothing new to bo explained, and that 
the influences that make for internal movement have not developed.^ 

Out of every 1,000 men 37 are internal migfrants: of these 27 have moved 
only from contiguous districts. If from the %ure8 quoted are deducted the 
large but necessarily unknown number who must have been, on the night of the 
census, merely accidentally away from home, it is clear how very few of the 
population are forced or willing to leave their homes in search of work, and of 
these few what a small proportion is willing to go far afield. The statistics point 
to certain conclusions which are perhaps beyond the scope of this chapter: such 
as the apparent contentment of the peasantry, the Immobility of labour, and 
the hopelessness of attempting to create an industrial population by concentrat¬ 
ing industries in central places such as Cawnjwre. 

What little internal migration there is is very largely localised. _ The dis¬ 
tricts that gain thereby to an appreciable extent are Dehra Dun, Naini Tal, and 
Cawnpore. About a quarter of the male population of Dehra Dun recorded a 
birthplace outside the district. Much of this fraction is the labour on the tea 
gardens derived principally from Oudh. This labour is composed almost entirely 
of semi-pcnuanent migrants, who have come in numbers varying from 1,000 to 
500 from Bara Banin, Fartabgarh, Sultanpur, Gonda, Fyzabad, Rao Bareli, and 
Lucknow. About 4,600 males found in Dehra Dun were ^rn in Garhvral and 
4,000 in Tehri State. Some of these are also probably semi-pennanont migrants, 
but moat w'ill bo “ periodic "—coolies who at the end of March are beginning to 
collect at Rajpur and Mussoorio for the summer season. Immigrants of both 
sexes numbering 10,000 from Saharanpur and 4,000 from Bijnor will be mainly 
permanent settlers. 

In Naini Tal two-fifths of the male and one-third of the female population 
w’as born outside the district. 26,000 males and 17,000 females were bom in 
Almora, and are periodic migrants cultivating the Bhabar. 10,000 of both 
sexi« born in Rampur and 7,000 born in Bijnor are permanent or periodic 
settlers in the Tarai and the Kashipur tahsil. 16,000 bora in Moradabad 
and 9,000 (6,000 males and 3,000 females) born in Bareilly are partly of the same 
character; but there is a large business connection between these two districts 
and Naini Tal. 3,000 men and 2,000 women born in Pilibhit will be mainly 
labourers employed on the Sarda Canal, and only temporary migrants. 

Cawnpore derives 68,000 males and 68,000 females from outside the district. 
The details of this extraneous element are interesting: the proportion of the 
sexes gives a clear indication of tho general nature of the migration. W^ere 
femalo migrants greatly predominate the connection is clearly one of marriage, 
and tho migration is permanent for women and temporary for men, who will 
bo mostly visiting relatives. This is tho case of Fatehpur, Hamirput, and 
Banda. W’here males greatly predominate the connection is one of labour, 
and the migration is semi-permanent, men coming to tho mills to work but 
leaving their families behind them. This is the case of the more distant 
districts, such as Gorakhpur (800), Azamgarh (1,600), and Allahabad (4,600). 
Whore the sexes are more or less balanced, the migration is more or less 
permanent, labourers having come to the mills and brought their families 
with them. This Is tho case of Famikhabad (9,000), Etawah (7,000), Jalauu 
(6,000), Unao (21,000), Rao Bareli (7,000), Lucknow (7,000), and Hardoi (4,000). 

From tho details given above it will be seen that the districts that 
lose their inhabitants by internal migration are mainly those of Ondh. To 
them should be added the Rampur State, which loses 10,000 (6,000 males) 
to Naini Tal, 13,000 (4,000 m^es) to Bareilly, and 16,000 (4,600 males) to 
Moradabad. The reason in both cases is probably a comparatively unpopular 
system of land tenure. 

Tho districts and states which gain practically no population from outside 
are those of tho hills—Tehri, where out of 317 thousand inhabitants 314 
thousand are home-born: Almora, where out of 326 thousand 321 thousand 
are homo-bora: and Garhwal, where out of 482 thousand 474 thousand are 
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home-born. Tho reason is obvions. The plainsman dislikes the climate 
and conditions of tho hills, and has no social connection and only slight racial 

affinity with the hUl people. , . i • 

In respect of districts other than thost? mentioned internal migration 
calls for little comment. Districts containing industrial towns - such as Aligarh, 
Moradabad, Agra, and Bareilly—show a little movement similar in kind to (but 
much less in amount than) that which has lieen analysed in the case of 
Cawnpore. For the rest the figures reflect little more than the permanent 
migra^n connected with marriage and the accident of travel. 

C. Immigration is proportionately very trifling. Out of every 1,(^ 
^rsons enumerated 9 were bom in other parts of India and 1 was born outside 

The actual figures of immigrants from other parts of India are 426,000. 
Of those 241,000 (76.000 males and 165,000 females) come from territory just 
over the’ provincial boundar>', and 183,000 (03,000 males and 90,000 females) 
from further afield. Tho nature of this immigration is apparent from the pro¬ 
portion of the sexes. That from conti^ous parts of tho rest of India is, in 
respect of females, tho permanent migr.ation of marriage : and in respect of males 
mostly tho temporary visiting duo to marriage connection. The numbers are 
principally made up by movements from the neighbouring Punjab districts 
(Ambala, Karnal, and Gurgaon) into the Meerut Divbion, from Eajputana and 
Gwalior into the Agra Division, from the Central India Agency and Gwalior 
into Bundelkhand, and from the Champaran and Chapra districts of Bihar into 
Gorakhpur. , 

Immigration from more distant parts of India is for tho most part semi¬ 
permanent and duo to various caitses. Bengalis are found everywhere, but in 
tho greatest force in Benares and Lucknow. Only in the former are any number 
of them permanent settlers : elsewhere they aro in public and private service. 
Immigrants from the more distant parts of tho Punjab appear in Dohra Dun 
(andthoTehri State), the Naini Tal and Kheri districts, in which they are 
forest labourers : and in a number of cantonments, where they are soldiers. 
Movement from other parts of India is in no case of sufficient volume to call for 
comment. But it is noticeable that Lucknow is by far the most cosmopolitan 
district (or rather city) in tho province. 

Immigrants from countries outside India total 66,000, of whom 37,000 are 
males. Out of 36,836 Asiatics, 34,627 are from Nepal. These are mainly 
Gurkha soldiers, semi-permanent migranW^ho generally bring their families 
with them ; but in part they are permanent settlers. They are concentrated in 
the Dohra Dun, Gora^pur, Basti, and Bahraich districts and in the Kumaun 
Division. Africans and Americans (mostly missionaries) are negligible: so aro 
Australasians. Immigrants from Europe total 17,477 (14,262 males and 3,226 
female.s) of whom 17,272 come from the British IsU^s. These are of course in 
the public service, civil and military, or in business, and are semi-permanent 
migrants. They are mainly concentrated in tho larger cities, especially Meerut 
(2,906) and Lucknow (2,670). 

7. Accurate figures of emigration are available only for emigrants to other 
parts of India. As regards countries outside India, figures based on the census 
of 1921 have been furnished hy Ceylon, British Malaya, Wei Hai Wei, Kenya, 
Nyassalan^ Tanganyika Territory, and Southern Rhodesia. These are negligible. 
The number of natives of this province passing through Calcutta as in^utured 
labourers for Demerara, Trinidad, Jamaica, Natal, Fiji, and Surinam is also on 
record. This enngration admost ceased in 1914 and was stopped altogether in 
March, 1917, In ail only 41,248 persons bom in the province (of whom 7,600 
were 1mm in Basti and 4,600 in Gouda) embarked from Calcutta during the 
decade: and as in tho same period, in all India, one emigrant returned for 
every two that embarked (embarked 60,.334; n-tunied 26,667), there is revealed 
here no loss of population that need bo taken into account. 

Of emigration to Nepal there is no record. In 1911 Mr. Blunt bfelieved 
it to be very considerable, and hazarded, on data not revealed, a figure of 
160,000. Guesswork in such a matter is of little value : but having served for 
a num^r of years in tho most congested district thjit borders Nopal, I believe 
thin emigration to bo practically non-existent. 
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Thero is no other foreign country to which any volume of emigration 

is oven alleged. x t- t no 

I return, therefore, to emigration to other parts of India. In all 1,400,284 
persons bom in this province were eunmerated in other provinces and states. 
Of this number, 67(5,000 (of whom 348,000 are females) were enimerated in 
contiguous administrations, and represent the va et vient of marriage. This 
migration, so far as females are concerned, is permanent: but the loss is to some 
extent compensated by the corresponding immigration which amounts, as stated 
above, to 76,000 males aud 165,000 females. It will bo seen that in its 
matrimonial dealings (mainly with the Punjab, Central India Agency, Gwalior, 
Kajputana, and Bihar) the province gives more wives than it receives : and the 
not loss of population under this head, makiug some allowance for the temporary 
movements of malo.s, is about 200,000. 

Emigration to more distant parts of India accounts for a loss of 623,000 
males and 202,000 females. This, as the sex proportion shows, represents the 
movement of labour; aud of the male labourers, to judge by the number of 
women that accompany them, some 200,000 are permiment and 400,000 are 
semi-pennanont migrauts. This loss of labour the province can ill aSord, as 
will be shown in Chapter XII. The provinces that gain thereby are Bengal 
(.343,000), Bombay (116,000), Burma (71,000), Central Provinces (102,000), and 
Assam (77,000). As regards the Central Provinces, the figures vary greatly 
from decade to decade, and it is evident (and is known to be the case) that 
they include a largo volume of periodic migration connected with the harvest. Of 
the rest, Bengal attrac^ by its mills, factories, aud coalfields, and by domestic 
service in the city of Calcutta: Bombay by its mills: Burma by trade and 
service: aud Assam by its tea gardens. Since 1011 the number of emigrants 
in Bengal and Assam has largely decreased: in Bombay and Burma the numbers 
have largely increased. The demand for labour has probably been keener in the 
tw’O latter provinces, where there remains more room than in the former for 
industrial aud commercial «levvlopinent. 

It is remarkable that in spite of the greatly increased demand for labour 
in this province that hai been witnessed during the decade, the number of 
emigrants has not decreased appreciably. This fact bears out what must be 
the * impression of anyone who has acted as an Emigration Ofticer tmder 
the Emigration Act—as the writer did for several years—that emigrants 
generally leave their homes not to better their prospects but to escape domestic 

unpleasantness. . t i 

Losses by emigration to distant provinces are borne mainly by the Eastern 
Plain, East Satpuras (North Minsapur), the Gorakhpur district, and certain 
districts of the Central Plain—Allahabad, Lucknow, Rae Bareli, Fyzabad, 
Sultanpur, aud Partabgarh. The three first named tr^ts are highly congested. 
The case of Cawnpore is curious; having to import its la^ur, it also exports 
it. Probably artisans who have learnt their trade in the mills are attracted by 
better wages elsewhere. Distant emigration from Agra is balanced by correspond¬ 
ing immigration, and is largely duo to: marriage custom. 

8. A balance may now be struck for the province of its effective losses^ by 
migration, as these stood on the night of the census. By marriage there is a 
net loss of 2^30,000 women : by migration of labour, a permanent Iom of 200,0(X) 
each sex, and a semi-permanent loss of 400,OCX) men : the latter being set off by 
a semi-permanent gain of 93,000 male and 90,000 female immigrants. Roughly 
spealring, the movement of pooulat’jon may be estimated to have left the province 
poorer, permanently or for all practical purposes, by 600,000 men and 300,000 
women, or by 800,000 persons in all. 

Before leaving this subject it is necessary also, in order to justify what was said 
in Chapter I (paragraph 8) when dealing with the vital statistics, to consider the 
balance of emigration over immigration from another point of view. Emigration 
of all kinds to other parts of India exceeds immigration of all km^ by 976,(X)0. 
Emigration to foreign countries may increase the balance to a million. But this 
million includes ^ emigrants living on the night of the census: only a. portion 
of it represents persons who have emigrated during the decade. The number by 
which the emigrants exceed the immigrants of the decade will be (this calculation 
is sufliciently accurate for present purposes) the sum of the persons necessary to 
make good the death-rate since 1911 among the emigrants found in 1911, and of 
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the nninbcr ol persons by whioh the bnlanoo ol emigration over immigration 
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Mr. Blunt estimated the balance of emigration in 1911 at a million. 

1 beliovo this to have been an over-estimate : it inolud^ a conjeoturo of 150,000 
omiKTants to Nopal. I would put the balance at 9W,000 at luOTt. The proper 
average de*ath-rate for these people, living under ^eront conditions in ditferent 
parts ^f the world, can only be guessed at: but it is un^elv to ha\e exuded 
40 per mille per annum. The emigrants nectary to make this 
good would number 360,000. The present bailee exceeds the balance of 1911 
bv 100 000. The number therefore by which emigrants d^ing the decade ba\e 
exceeded immigrants during the decade is 460,0(W, or say half a miUiom 

This number is unlikely to exceed appreciably the number of birtM which 

escaped regUtration during the decade. In Chapter I it was assi^ed that thwe 

two numSrs cancel each other. The assumption, which post^tes an omission 
in registration of 2i per cent, of births (the amount of omission actually found 
. bv inspecting officers) is unlikely to have been wide of the mark. ^ , , 

9. The marginal table shows the balance of migration in the Natural 
j/. J.UU iu o Divisions. This balance 

calls for little comment 
except where it has al¬ 
tered appreciably since 
1911. It was very fully 
dealt with in the last 
Report. Himalaya West 
^lono shows an excess of 
immigrants. On the one 
hand hillmon leave their 
homes very little: on the 
other, Dehra Dun and 
the hill stations are full 
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from Rohilkhand in the Naini Tal Tarai. 

Sub-Himalaya West shows a small excess of emigrants. Ton years ago 
there was a trilling balance in favour of immigrants, but in 1911 there were 
special reasons why this should be so—a fair in Saharanpur, and a concentration 
of labour on the Jumna bridge, then in process of building. 

The Western Plain has a larger turnover of migration than any other 
division; both immigrants and emigrants are fewer now than in 1911, but 
especially the former. The great bulk of this migration is between this and 
nei^ibouring tracts, and is connected with marriage. The division is also the 
main recruiting ground of the province for the army. 

There is also a big turnover in the Central Plain, where the balance stands 
practically as it stood at last census. Both immigrants and emigrants are fewer, 
but this is due to the heavy mortality of the last few years. The nature of the 
migration has already been touched upon: apart from movement connected with 
marriage, the cities of Cawnpore and Lucknow import labour, while Oudh sends 
coolies to Dehra Dun, Bengal, and Assam and furnishes a large number of recruits 
to tho army« 

In tho Plateau immigration and emigration balanced almost exactly in 1911. 
There is now a considerable excess of emigrants. Tho nature of movement 
is as before: the change in the balance is due to tho imhealthy period through* 
which Bnudelkhand has passed since 1918. 

In East Batpuras migration is nearly balanced. There is a periodic exodus 
in tho autumn from North Mirzapur to Bengal of labour connected w’ith the juto 
industry. The labourers usually return in April after the date of the census. 

Sub-Hiuialaya East shows a small excess of emigration: which is really 
greater than is shown, for most of the overseas emigration of tho province, which 
is not included in the figures, comes from this division. I have already expressed 
doubts as to the stream of emigrants, alleged in 1911, from this tract into Nepal. 

The Eastern Plain has suffered a net loss by emigration far greater than 
that of any other division: and this and the Central Plain bear between 
them nearly the whole of the real losses of the province. The loss, which 
goes almost entirely to Bengal and Assam, does not appear to be so great as 
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mortality of the decade may be 


at last census. But for this appearance the heavy 
answerable. 

10. In the margin is shown the proportion 
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per thousand of the residents 
of each city that is home 
and foreign-Dorn. As wo^d 

be expected, the city with 
the largest number of immi¬ 
grants is Cawnporo.* The 
very large proportion of im¬ 
migrants from non-adjacent 
districts foiuid in Hathras is 
not easily intelligible, espo- 
oi^y as the figu^ of lUll 
in no way correspond. These 
immigrants are almost wholly 
males, and must clearly be 
labourers. On the other 
hand, the very large decrease 
since 1911 of immigrants in 
Lucknow would not have 
been expected. Those statis¬ 
tics show how Very tluctuat- 
ing in its constitution is the 
population of . the cities, and 
^ar out a statement made 
earlier in this chapter, that 
the male migration of this 
province is seldom permanent, 
but when it is not merely 
temporary and . therefore not 
true migration "at. all, is al¬ 
most always semi-permanent 
or periodic. The variation in 
the figures of the sacred 
cities, Allahabad, Benares and 
Muttra, is in no way surpris¬ 
ing, but is duo merely to the 

accidents of pilgrimage. 
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Jnda-Umnieiic Flam, Ea*l 

Benarcr 

Jaoniinr 

Qhaiipar 

BalUa 

Atamgarh 


Contignona 
diatrici or 
atata in 
prorinoa 


OthoT parts 
cl prorincr. 


# 

1 

1 S 

-1,- - — 

' d 

1 s 

o 

X 


s 
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1 
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c 

*5 

1^ 
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3 
. ^ 

Jg 

E 

b 

s 

z 

i 8 
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5 

f 0 

7 

8 

.1 

' 10 

11 

12 

1 13 

14 

4SJ/30 

74.162 

7 IM 68 





C 


24/ 

16 

185 

185 

44.847 

73.562 

21285 

52 

21 

91 




239 

75 

164 

183 

im 

seo 

H 39 

69 

41 

Ob 

18 

16 

8 
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07 

16 

11 

5 

ts 

\ IB 

7 


i 

■ 

IS 

3 

169 

V8 

76 

81 

49 

8-i 

17 

11 

» 




321 

Ztil 

20U 

4 

1 

8 

1 

1 




1 


474 

ZZ3 

248 

8 

6 

8 

1 

1 





1 

314 

134 

100 

3 

1 

2 







2 

4 : 3 S 9 

9,306 

! Ifi 62 

183 

72 

1/// 

22 

14 

9 

6 

2 

4 

18 

843 

t98 

392 

24 

8 

^ 16 

14 

7 

7 

6 

z 

4 

1 

934 

3U 

410 

61 

10 

42 

IS 
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0 



\ 

4 

717 

381 

1 336 

18 

6 

18 

4 

2 

2 


1 


1 

382 

210 

1 172 

44 

, 16 

28 

S 

3 

2 


•• 


1 

649 

438 

807 

52 

24 

1 98 

9 

0 

8 




3 

412 

227 

185 

39 

14 

' 26 

2 

1 

1 




I 

11,759 

6 , 44 » 

5.304 

2/5 

62 

HI 

33 

17 

18 

88 

26 

62 

53 

721 

416 

3C0 

61 

15 

I 40 

4 

2 

2 

5 

1 

4 

3 

1,372 

708 

0C6 

79 

10 

! CO 

SO 

11 

9 

IS 

8 

10 

12 

974 

314 

431 

73 

14 

69 

8 

2 

5 

9 

z 


2 

959 

340 

413 

83 

n 

tl 

13 

6 

10 

1 


• •1 

4 

S43 

319 

2Z4 

45 

10 

86 

9 

1 

8 

II 

1 


11 

822 

4T4 

248 

42 

11 

31 

13 

7 

7 

9 

a» 

7 

35 

660 

394 

2W 

58 

14 

44 

7 

3 

4 


* 


3 

738 

4S2 

31C 

74 

21 

S3 

16 

6 

11 


• • 

• • 

2 

897 

518 

?89 

72 

17 

65 

8 

2 

3 

* * 

• • 

• 

1 

1,128 

013 

6:3 

36 

17 

so 

IS 

0 

7 


• * 

•' 

2 

766 

428 

637 

67 

21 

40 

6 

3 

3 


• • 

•* 

1 

766 

445 

322 

83 

22 

6/ 

6 

3 

8 




2 

663 

882 

Z81 

50 

14 

3b 

7 

3 

4 

II 

4 

8 

2 

IIM 5 

6,075 

8427 

720 

71* 

148 

43 

23 

20 


a a 


41 

1.007 

600 

448 

68 

32 

80 

60 

86 

* 24 




u 

605 

828 

279 

43 

13 

29 

4 

2 

z 


a a 



1.344 

094 

060 

27 

0 

19 

19 

10 

0 


•• 


IJ 

621 

843 

279 

65 

so 

39 

S6 

10 

n 


•* 


• 

761 

889 

422 

404 

360 

4'Jd 

33 

40 

0 

8 

24 

82 

4 

8 

3 

z 

2 

8 

a • 

1 

•• ! 

a 

1 

1,027 

630 : 

468 

48 

IS 

S3 

IS 1 

7 1 

6 





1.030 

670 ; 

469 

32 

9 

28 

8SI 

0 . 

10 


•• 

a 


I.Ill 

944 

671 1 
482 

640 

402 

48 

49 

11 1 
7 

37 

42 

10 

10 

4 

6 

0 

5 

a a 

a 


t 

600 

408 

80S 

51 

7 

43 

3 

1 

2 


• • 


1 1 

982 

628 

469 

44 

12 

82 

4 

2 

9 


a 

a a 

1 

IJ 979 

J/)J9 ! 

910 

23 

8 

16 

II 

5 

6 

85 

99 j 

66 

19 

538 1 
364 
594 
572 

292 
200 
913 1 
300 

240 

104 

181 

272 

7 
23 
27 i 
17 

2 

7 

*1 

6 

6 

10 

22 

12 

6 

3 

5 

4 

3 

1 

3 

9 

8 

3 

2 

2 

42 

9 

8 

IS 

12 

8 

2 

* 1 

80 

0 

6 

10 

11 

6 

6 

5 

1^24 

1 

674 

500 

43 

11 

82 

8 

2 

4 

9 

t 

a 

$ 

5 

682 

848 

884 

27 

0 

21 

3 

1 

1 

J 





SS5 

174 

160 

24 

6 

18 

4 

1 

8 

1 

8 t 
.. 1 

o 

1 

s 

7 M 9 

9.909 

8,701 

49 

17 ; 

82 

1 

19 

8 

11 

28 

4 

22 

// 

3,178 

I.86I 

1,027 

0C9 

1461 

892 

41 

48 

IS 

11 

20 

37 

10 

9 

fi 

1 

s 

7 

26 

4 

22 

7 

1,401 

729 

072 

61 

90 

41 

9 

3 


a • 

i 

•• 

a a 

I 

ld)15 

634 

481 

39 

IS 

24 

7 

4 

a 

.. 1 



2 

1 

5.134 

-',65/ 

2400 

"l 

" ! 

46 

0 

6 

a 

22 

8 

17 

24 

838 

i^ae 

438 

60S 

409 

680 

38 

38 

11 

0 

25 

82 

1 

10 

tl 

0 

3 

4 

IS 

6 

2' 

6 

II 

/66 

416 

308 

S3 

e 

97 

5 

X 



1 

2 

" 1 


1 

798 

1,470 

490 

707 

378 

703 

16 

54 

8 

8 

i 

12 

46 

4 

8 

1 

1 

i 

3 

2 

D 

10 

•• 1 

4 

8 

7 

4 

1 , 

1 


Contignona 
pacta of otbor 
pro vinca* and 
atala*. 


b- b.aj. i. d.. „ u.. u,u.. 


Non.ooal%n 
ona parts of 
olhar proT'n 
eas,ate 


a 

a ' e 
a I ta 


16 16 


90 


I 

t 

I 

13 

Z 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 I 


8 

1 

7 

6 

'i i 
1 


6 14 


6 

> 

Z 

8 

d j 
8 


Ootaide 

Ini-a. 


17 


18 19 


19 

19 

0 

a 

1 

3 

1 


« .. 


I I I .. 


5 S 


3 ; 8 


I 1 ; 

I 1 ' . 


0:8 a 

I 

7 i a 


I 2 

3 8 


/J 


JO 

3 
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lenuiaa, and poctoni harlaj 
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Subeidiary Table II .—Emigration {achtal figures). 


EanmeniUJ in (’OOOn omittnd). 





Diilriot (or natoral 

Contlmooft dkUic 
or ftiftto ID ^ro* 

Other ^rti 

Cantiguoai peril 

Kon^eontigaone 

Diltrlot and nnlnral dhrfaion 


diaieion). 

oi other provinoei 

parte of other 

where bora. 






noco 





end etetee. 

trorincee, ate. 




i 

m 

•n 

• 

1 

fa 


9 

"S 

0 

E 

« 

3 

1 e 

1 ^ 

1 *i 

i 

3 

i 

1 9 

•a 

i . 

9 

<9 

a 

0 

1 ^ 

a 

0 

1 

1 ^ 

1 i 

1 

s 

8 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

9 

1 10 

.1 

11 

12 

la 

14 

16 

111 

United Provincae 

a a 

1 4€J)30 

24.in 

' 7tjt69 


.. 

• a 


r 

a a 


576 

1 

: 228 

; 345 

625 

! 

i 873 

707 

BritUh Dutricts 

a a 

44M1 

33M7 

• 71:255 

72 

74 

45 




576 

775 

345 

6/6 


700 

JlimaUti/a, HVai 

• • 

a • 

I.B41 

060 

1 839 

16 

8 

8 

3 

a 

1 

• • 

\ 

a a 

1 

1 aa 

19 

' 16 

3 

Debrm Dua 

• • 

a a 

IS? 


! 

* 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 



1 

4 

ft 


NaiaiTal 

• • 

a a 

169 

93 

i 70 

9 

3 

0 

8 

3 

« 


" 

1 

1 

4 

J 

s 

Almota 

• • 

a a 

SSI 

901 

1 200 

46 

S7 

19 

4 

8 





a 

u 

Oerhwal 

• • 

• a 

474 

893 

248 

12 

8 

4 

8 

‘ 3 





f 

a 

1 

Tahri State 

• • 

a a 

S14 

164 

1 IGU 

1 

6 

1 

3 


1 " 


a. 

a • 

• • 

1 

1 

1 

0 

Sah-Bimaiaya, YTm! 

a a 

■ 4J56 

aio6 

' />w 

195 

75 

183 

15 

1 

It 

1 

1 

14 

6 


34 

1 33 

It 

Baharanpar 

• a 


1 MS 

493 

892 

26 

12 

16 

S 

1 8 

; S 

IS 

5 

$ 

14 

' 9 


fiaieUly 

• • 

,, 

95S 

614 

419 

74 

15 

40 

16 

1 1* 

8 



10 

1 7 


Biinot 

• a 


717 

381 

! 345 

37 

17 

20 

10 

i 0 

4 




7 

I 5 


Ftlibhil 



1 56* 

910 

1 178 

40 

14 

an 

2 

' 1 

1 


1 

1 

1 


Khcri 


^ . 

649 

4611 

397 

38 

12 

10 

4 


2 


1 

1 !. 



a a 

Bampof Stale 

•• 


412 

m 

185 

39 

15 

34 

8 

! » 

B 

a 

t •• 

a a 

4 

a 

1 

lndo-aamg4tie Ptain, ITmi 

• • 

11153 

' 6,449 

iJ304 

:oe 

«4 

183 

35 

: yy 

15 

153 

63 

1 too 

179 

1 87 

49 

Moiagarnagar 


.. 

721 

4IS 

8or. 

47 

IS 

84 

3 

a 

1 

9 

8 

1 0 

g 

ft 

3 

Meeral 

• • 


1.S72 

708 

OOA 

60 

IS 

47 

14 


7 

23 

10 

! IS 

go 

xa 

Balvadabahr 

• • 

a 

974 

644 

1 431 

63 

10 

47 

9 

5 

4 

22 

8 

14 

12 

H 


Aligarh 

Uatua 

•- 

a a 

a a 

939 

H3 

640 

8.9 

1 418 

! 994 

74 

40 

80 

11 

54 

39 

32 

10 

10 

4 

1 *3 
6 

S 

IS 

1 

4 

4 

i| 

23 

27 

12 
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16 

20 
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•• 
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28 
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29 
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86 
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ft 
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3 
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3 

2 

s 
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1 
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IS 
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ft 

* 
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3 

1 
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•• 
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SI 

11 

90 
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9 
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3 

2 
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2/6 

68 

t 
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47 

at 

83 

9 

a 

S 
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aia 

77 

Cawnpore 

• • 


1.007 

50U 
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S3 

14 

89 

14 

6 

A 




34 

14 

S4 

28 

10 

28 

2 

3 

SJ 

_ 18 

FaUh|mr 

• • 


603 

320 
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n 

9 

18 

S 

8 

•i 



•• 

9 

87 

17 

7 

Allahabad 

Lac know 

Uoao 

a a 

• • 

• • 

aa 

an ^ 

1.344 

621 

781 

G04 

348 

483 

050 

979 

869 

42 

36 

S8 

9 

10 

23 . 

23 

18 

35 

l» 

IS 

7 

9 

11 

z 

8 

4 

4 
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•• 

"a 

“3 
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5 

17 

8 
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BiUnor 

Hardoi 

• • 

• • 

• • 

•• i 

a a 

a a 

889 

i.on 

1.030 

464 

350 

370 

490 

460 

459 

37 

S9 

79 

11 
34 1 

SO ' 

an 

85 

51 

IS 

1 

8 

4 

4 

7 

8 

4 

a a 

a a 

a a 

a a 

a a 

91 

1 

1 

7 

1 

1 

Fjiabad 

• a 

a a 

i.iii 

571 

54U 

SO 

10 

40 

13 

7 

0 




42 

3S 

ss 

7 

!Li . 

SolUnpur 

Partal^h 

Bara fianki 

a a 

• a 

a a 

a 

944 

800 

982 

482 

408 

528 

4.3 

392 

4:i9 

48 

32 

57 

7 

80 

1 

37 

25 

37 

16 

17 

10 

1 

7 

6 

9 

10 

4 

a a 

a a 

•• 

a a 

30| 

S8 

0 

6 

7 

t 

Cntnl Mia FlaUau 

a a 

IM9 

iiO/P 

»ro 

* ^ 

17 

31 

6 

3 

J 

/05 

37 1 

66 

5/ 

23 

89 

Jhaoai 

Jalann 

Uamirpor 

Banda 

a a 

a • 

• « 

a • 

i 

•• 1 

•• 1 

S38 

364 

394 

872 

2W 
900 , 
913 
8«,j 

340 

104 

181 

979 

n 1 
16 
M i 

«i 

a 1 
0 
10 

8 

19 

10 

24 

10 

•1 

2 

1 ’ 

•1 

8 

1 

1 

3 

3 

1 

0 

4 

S8 

9 

19 

9 

aa 

3 

6 

3 

36 

0 

13 

C 

21 

8 

16 . 
••1 

0 

9 ; 
0 

9 

1* 

3 

10 

9 
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a • 

•• 

ljf74 1 

684 

500 


5 

17 

6 

S 

3 

n j 
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7 

35 ! 

36 

W 

Uiteapor 
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• • 

• • 

a a 

682 

383 

348 

174 

334 

159 

29 

* 

0 

19 

8 

9 1 

.. 1 

4 

5 

II j 

4 

7 
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94 

1 

10 

0 
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aa 

1M8 j 

3,90V 

9,701 


wi 

aa 

94 ; 

1 

JS . 

11 

36 1 

13 

as 

87 

65 

to 

Uorakhpar 

Bull 



&i78 

1.027 

1,551 

98: 

8 

27 

10 1 

4 ' 

6 

St , 

IS 

so 

41 

38 

10 

• a 

- ! 

IJ6I 

960 

892 

78 

28 

48 

S 1 

9 

8 


If 

18 

7 

Ooada 

Bahraioh 

a a 

• • 

.. |. 
•* i 

1.401 
1.015 1 

799 1 

684 

67* 

481 

49 

20 

16 

6 

33 

14 

12 1 
4 : 

5j 

5 

* 

aa 

a a 

aa 

a a 

14 

1 

19 

1 

8 

0 

Ma-Omofttk Bain, EaU 

i 

.. 1 

5,134 

ajul 

aAOS 

115 , 

84 1 

99 

22 i 

1 

ta ! 

to 

73 1 

7 

16 

374 

996 

95 


• a 


836 

430 

402 

SI 

10 

41 

12 

4 

8 

S 1 

1 

2 

54 

S* 

72 

37 

41 

17 

11 

*6 


a a 


1.096 

SC6 

580 

73 

10 

03 

14 

0 

8 

1 



• • 

• • 

783 

415 

.‘MS 


6 

28 

8 

3 

5 

• ‘ 

9 

6 

47 


• • 

a a 

796 

490 

378 

19 

3 

1C 

S 

2 1 

1 

10 

3 

7 

7B 

50 


UMBgBrh 

a a 

a a 

1,470 

767 1 

708 

66 

1 

13 

64 

■• 1 . 

7 ! 
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'• 1 


78 

58 
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CHAPTEB III. 


Subsidiary Table III.—Migration between natural divisions {actual figures) 

compared with 1911. 



Kuniler enumerated (thou^ande omitted) 

Xatural liivUimi In which bore. 

i 

a 

4 

>a 

n 

a 

HS 

a 

*3 IS 

o 9 

aCU 

.2 *2 

II 

ii 

.a 

fi 

9 

11 

i 1 

• i 
i 

a* 

J 

IC 

34S 

< 

I 

o 

•3 w 

22 

1 

9 

3 

4 

6 

0 

7 

6 

9 

rum 

1,099 

61 

tJ 

8 

• • 

• • 

1 

1 

HUnalara, We*i .. i 

Cl91> 

1,301 

40 

80 

9 

• • 

• a 

9 

1 

(1031 

12 

4,268 

141 

44 

1 

• • 

6 

2 . 

Bub-Himalajra, Weat ..1 

(iflU 

U 

4,012 

109 

70 

• « 

1 

8 

8 

(I9il 

a 

183 

11,763 

90^ 

7 

• a 

2 

3 

ndo-OangotIo PbUn, Weat < 

(uui 

0 

164 

12,348 

116 

11 

a a 

3 

0 

(19S1 

3 

19 

62 

ll/»6 

46 

10 

35 

75 

Indo-Gangetie Plain, Cen- < 

Iral. »IBll 

3 

29 

64 

12,014 

62 

18 

48 

102 

( 1921 

a* 

1 

8 

32 

1,929 

a a 

a a 

1 

Central India Fbkiean .. 4 

( 1911 

• a 

1 

11 

86 

2,098 

a a 

1 

1 

rlOil 

• t 



16 

a a 

1,0» 

a a 

38 

Eart Satpoiaa .. < 

C 1911 

a a 

• • 

1 * 

• a 

17 

• • 

1,000 

a a 

3C 

.1921 

a* 

3 

2 

47 

• a 

a a 

7/109 

17 

Sub-Hinubija, Eaet .. 1 

( 1911 

1 

7 

1 » 

68 

»• 

a a 

7,902 

31 

<1921 


•• 

2 

32 

»* 

17 

16 

6.1U 

Indo-Oangetic Plain, £a*l < 

(1911 

a a 

1 1 

3 

41 

1 •• 

S3 

16 

GlUas 


Tbd Qgnras ibr Uiiiul» 7 >, W«t, inolud* in UtSl, 316,740 penoni oi Tabri BUla, bod Osora* oi 
Sob^HimalAT*, Wwt, 493,907 oi lUmpor State, both exoloded in tb« 19U Hgnrw. 
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Subsidiary Table IV .—Migratum beitoeen the United Provinces and other parts of India. 


ProTine« (or 8Ut«.) 


ImmlgimnU Irom other ProrinoM 
and SUtee ioond in tbo 
United Ftorincea. 


Emipanti from nnilod Prorlnoee 
(onnd in other provincee 
and Statae. 


Exeeoa (+) or dafieianoy 
(—) of immigration orat 
•migiatioo. 




1931. 

1911. 

Tarialion. 

1991. 1 

19U. 1 

Variation. 

1921. 

I9U. 




Parti- 

-(Higntion to and from tbo United Prorincos ) 



Ajmer-Hervara 


1,729 

2.417 

—688 

18,097 

12,115 

+84^ 

-16408 

-9498 


as 

164 

—121 

3,190 

8400 

-74 

—8493 

—3440 



713 

1,066 

—374 

76,790 

19460 

96,411 

—S14I6 

-78.084 

— 97496 

&*1U6biltAII ee 


866 

687 

—203 

6,967 

+6478 

—11,896 

— 6,4%! 

ae e» 


1S,U)6 

28.700 

—7.094 

888,442 

400466 

-61414 

-319428 

—375,960 

BihiTr and Ortiaa 


77.C99 

loejois 

—37,321 

116,794 

113.104 

—6470 

—36,108 

—17,161 

Bombay (iuoinding Aden) 


0,781 

8418 

-9437 

U9,496 

69431 

+33476 

—106,716 

—80,700 

Borma .. 


1,880 

732 

-f648 

68409 

61,368 

+ 17439 

—67,319 

— 60,691 

Central Ptorinoea and Berar 


8,660 

14,683 

-0493 

94,029 

131407 

—87438 

> 86,469 

—116484 

OoOrg a e • • 


80 

1 

•fiO 

8 

16 

- S 

+22 


DalU .. 


144>1A 

33,404 

—17,490 

74414 

67.303 

+17418 

-69400 

—94,798 

Uadraa .. 


2,217 

2,260 

-48 

3439 

2,098 

6.064 

+341 

—133 

+189 

North-Weat Frontier Prorince 

ee 

1,890 

1.948 

-68 

8409 

—1463 

—2,018 

—3,118 

Punjab .. 


79,269 

82428 

4.660 

174,168 

144,169 

+39499 

-94,699 

—10.3a 

Telel, BritUh fVeotHcee iulmiia 

aisara 

979,5/1 

-55,433 

^ 1434453 

ljaS,72S 

-•jsjm 

—seofise 

—855412 

Aaaam Btatee 


192 

174 

+18 

363 

e e 

+233 

-60 

+174 

Bainchiilan Agenciaa 


• • 


e e 

67 

e e 

+67 

—SI 

ee 

Baroda .. • • 


163 

309 

—119 

8481 

8,898 

+34 

-3.749 

—3,696 

Bengal Btatee .. 


28 

81 

- 63 

4468 

4,668 

—8 

-44I6 

—4477 

Bihar and Orieaa Statea 


1 

68 

—67 

971 

1,708 

-781 

—970 

—1,634 

Bombay Btatee .. • 


788 

614 

•f288 

3433 

4,704 

- 3,381 

+2470 

-1,761 

-4460 

Burma Statea 


• • 


« • 

3476 

• • 1 

— 2470 

e e 

Central ludia Agency 


82,631 

m473 

—38443 

136434 

128,088 1 

+7435 

-63498 

—74I6 

Oeatral Prorinoee Btatee 


Sd»3 

240 

-i-9,813 

7468 


+7.866 

—6,319 

+340 

Qwalior .. > • 


47,600 

74,869 

—27,269 

+887 

68466 

40,460 

+I84IO 

—11480 

+84,418 

Hyderabad 

.. 1 

1,786 

1449 

6,44s 

10417 

-4,174 

-4,7(0 

-9468 

Kaahmir.. 


1,404 

1466 

-662 

667 

981 

—434 

+847 1 

+976 

HadraaBUtoa 

.• 1 

8 

09 

-01 

61 

69 

—8 

-43 

+40 

Mteora .. 

.. 1 

413 

410 

—*8 

686 

909 

—824 

-173 

-498 

North-Weet Frontier Prorinea ' 
AKonoka. 

3 

1 

+2 

8,783 

•• 

+^782 

—3,779 1 

+1 

Punjab Btatoa .. 


4,000 

6460 

—1480 

19487 

16,542 

+1,445 

-16487 

—13,663 

Rajpn'ana Agency .. 

e e 

08413 

103424 

—34413 

66,6t>7 

70,067 

—18,470 

+ 11426 

+ 33467 

Bikkim .. 


1 

7 

6 

a a 

98 

-98 

+ 1 

-91 

French and Portogoeiie aettia- 
menU. 

197 

836 

-189 

• e 

•• 

e e 

+197 

+880 

Tetel, Stat4$ ta India 

a e 

aioM* 

310,489 

—09445 

805,591 

9$5499 

+20499 

—95,777 

+25460 

India nnapeeified .. 

e e 

830 

822 

+8 



.. 

+.330 

+823 

Petal, ail India 

e e 

495469 520439 

Part II-—(Migral 

—jesj7o 

Uoatoandfi 

1,5004M i J,S08.Sia -8J168 

rom British districts of the United Pr 

—975,134 

oTinces) 

—Sia,J30 

Ajmer-Merwara 

a e 

1,736 

9,416 

—680 

17,710 

11481 

+5.729 

—16484 

-9466 

ASdamana 

e e 

88 

164 

—191 

8416 

8.161 

—46 

—3483 

-3407 

Avfttt a a ee 

• • 

606 

1439 

-427 

76,730 

97,9U 

—31,314 

-78,126 

—90412 

Bniochietan 

e e 

861 

660 

—206 

13,330 

6470 

+3,260 

- 11489 

- 6.404 

Bengal .. 

e e 

18,461 

S6440 

— 7,oeo 

898,184 

899,693 

—61,409 

-819,733 

—874463 

Bibat and Oriaa 

e e 

764S1 

104493 

—18,613 

116488 

132,099 

-34U 

—39407 

-17406 

Bombay (incloding Aden) 

• e 

6,740 

8,776 

-84*7 

113,396 

89431 

+22.706 

- 1C6.477 

-80,745 

Burma .. 


1,!I81 

723 

■1-C89 

66,488 

60.6C3 

+ 17438 

-67,189 

-49.843 

Cantrai PtOTincce and Berar 

e e 

8,619 

14466 

—0439 

93,843 

180,799 

—37,467 

-84498 

-116441 

Coorg .. 

Delhi 

» a 

80 

1 

+29 

8 

16 

-8 

+33 

—16 


14,848 

82467 

—17,424 

78470 

116479 

+17491 

-69497 

-24,412 

hladrai .. 

e e 

2416 

2466 

—42 

2,839 

2,096 

+341 

—126 

+ 166 

North-Weat Frontier Prorinoe.. 

1468 

1496 

—97 

8409 

6433 

—1,133 

+39,481 

-2,084 

—3,140 

l*anjeb .. 

« • 

77,781 

83,436 

—6474 

178,107 

143,730 

-96,406 

—60401 

Total, firlii* iVeowcei in India 

910409 

SPSfilO 

-57.708 

JjaaOfiOd 

1,118,197 

-28493 

—BSOjOOa 

—850487 

Aiaam Statea 

e e 

199 

170 

•f2a 

263 

1 

+362 

-60 

+ 170 

Baluohiatan Aganoioa 


• 

• e 


67 

e e 

+67 

-67 


Baroda .. 


183 

toe 

—116 

8479 

3.690 

—U 

-8,695 

-8492 

Bobgal Btatee 

e e 

26 

81 

—63 

4417 

4440 

—33 

- i4b9 

-4469 

Bihar and Orbaa Btatoa 


1 

68 

—67 

961 

1,700 

-739 

—9.4 

—1439 

Bombay Statos .. 


783 

606 

+S7ti 

9,628 

4,734 

—3436 

-1.746 

-4,366 

Burma BtaUa 

e • 


• e 

• • 

9.374 


+9474 

—9474 


Central India Agency 

e e 

82,416 

130496 

—88480 

186,100 

138,088 

+7,013 

-esfiss 

7493 

Central ProTincea Btatee 


2463 

940 

+9418 

7496 


+7416 

- 6,k78 

+240 

Qwalior .. 

e a 

47,683 

74420 

- 37438 

68,963 

40,460 

10,610 

+18,807 

—II4SI 

+84,364 

Hyderabad 

• • 

1498 

1449 

+364 

6462 

—4,164 

—4450 

—9,174 

Kaahmir 

e • 

I486 

1407 

—679 

661 

978 

—439 

+814 

+964 

Madrie Btatee .. 


6 

99 

—94 

61 

69 

-8 

-46 

+40 

Uyiere .. 


411 

414 

—a 

686 

906 

—838 

-174 

—494 

North*W6it FronUer ProTinM 

Ag«aci«e 

3 

1 

+* 

8,789 

•• 

+3,782 

—a,770 

+1 

Punjab Btatee 

e e 

4,877 

6403 

-920 

19,629 

60446 

1 17.976 

+1447 

—13,400 

—14446 

—12,173 

Rajputana Agency .. 

e e 

87430 

102490 

-34449 

09,46] 

+ 11.934 

+33,478 

Sikkim .. 

• e 

1 

7 

1 -6 


98 

—W 

+ 1 

—91 

United Proviooea Statea 

« e 

GS400 

66.791 

-18,791 

71,618 

08436 

+7487 

-19415 

+9466 

French and Portngueee aatUe- 
mente. 

197 

838 

—130 

• • 

• e 

1 •• 

+197 

+ 836 


Horn.—Part 1 axolndae, Parta II and 111 iarlnde, migTaUsBa between Brltiah dktriets and StaUa of the United ProTinoe*. 81,379 
•migranta whoee birth diatriet in the United Ptorinoes waa onapaoillad hare been iooluded In “ Britieh diaUicta,” aa amigranta from 
United Prorinoaa Statea are negiiglbla 

n t 


1 
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OHAPTEB til. 


Snbsidiiu’y Table IV —Migration between tin United Provinces and other parts oj India— 

(concluded). 




I ImnufrauW (ipm othor Prorinoca 

BUnigront 

> Iron United Prorineee 

KxeeM (+) 

or dtScieoev 



■nd itaioa iound in the 

found in other PioTinoae 

1 ) Of immignttioD 

ProTifloe (or 6Ut«). 


United Protinooi 


nod Slitoe- 


OTer emigration 



im. 

1011. 

1 Voriatioa. 

1031. 

1011. 

Veriatiod. 

1031. 

toil. 

Total StatM ia Imdia 

• 


' S7dAi37 

-iisfiee 

374^69 

347,144 

+07403 

—119,898 

+0840* 

Indi* nnnpooiflod .. 

• a 

S8U 

310 

+11 

•• 

a a 

•• 

+880 

+810 

nial, all India 

a 

trsflos 

esisee 

. m»3 

1,466075 

1,466^41 

-4«S 

—002470 

—811476 




Part ni —(Migration to and from atataa of United ProTineaa ) 


AJfficr-Uarwftr* 

a a 

3 


+1 

887 

184 

+368 

- 884 

-tai 

AndnnwM 

a • 

• • 

a a 

aa a 

U 

30 

-28 

—11 

—30 

AiMUI .. 

a a 

107 

64 

+68 


4(j7 

• 401 

+41 

-418 

BitaehiiUn .. 

a a 

4 

1 

+8 

30 

17 

+18 

—S8 

—16 

Bsagal .. .. 


166 

100 

—6 

368 

1,863 

—1,106 

-106 

-1.303 

Biliar and OriMO .. 

• a 

1,811 

30 

+1A01 

300 

66 

+141 

+1.105 

—45 

Bomba; (inolodiag Ad»n) 

a a 

»J 

42 

—10 

370 

• a 

+270 

—388 

+« 

Burma .. 

a a 

10 

10 

+0 

00 

188 

-680 

- 80 

—678 

Ooniral PrortufO* B«r*r 

a a 

41 

86 

+16 

687 

708 

—81 

—64i 

—747 

Ooorx 

Delbl .. 

a a 

a a 

” 71 

a a 

137 

* • 0 
—06 

*' 044 

’* 693 

‘+431 

—878 

a a 

—386 

Modroa .. 

aa 

8 

4 

—1 

a. 

a a 


+8 

+4 

North-W«st Pcoolior Pioriuea.. 

SS 

63 

-81 


20 

—so 

+33 

+94 

pnaiob 

a a 

1,606 

408 

+1.016 

1,001 

438 

+668 

+607 

+C0 

United Proriuoei ^4lriiUli ili»- 

71,618 

esAic 

+7,067 

£i,0(X> 

66,701 

-18,701 

+ 10,613 

—2,1C6 

UkUV 










Total, BritM Praoineao m Mta 

rseso 

esear 

+ iOA88 

66059 

70417 

-1446S 

* +18400 

—8400 

A«Mm SUtot 

oa 

a a 

4 

‘ ”4 

a a 

a a 



+4 

Boroda .. .. 

a a 

a a 

4 

-4 

68 

8 

+46 

—68 

—4 

Benital SUtaa 

a a 

a a 

• a 

aa 

86 

18 

+18 

—80 

—18 

Bihar and OrlMa ttiatoa 

a a 

a a 

• • 

a* 

10 

3 

+8 

- 10 

—3 

Bombav Statoi .. 

aa 

a a 

8 

- 8 

6 

aa 

+6 

—6 

+6 

Burma Blatei 

* a 

, • 

• a 

• a 

3 


+3 

—9 


Oanual India Agane; 

a a 

lie 

78 

+88 

* 824 

a a 

+884 

-706 

+78 

Contral Ptotlncat Hiatat 

• a 

a a 

• a 

a a 

30 


+80 

-80 


Owalior .. .. 

aa 

18 

40 

-81 

8 

101 

+3 

+16 

+40 

Bydarabad . . 

a a 

40 

7 

+38 

81 

8 

-20 

-41 

>04 

Kaahmit .. 

a a 

30 

10 

+20 

6 


—3 

+ 83 

+11 

Badtat Stataa 

a a 

S 

aa 

+8 

a a 

1 


+8 


UVSOfA «• *• oa 

KvUt*Wwt Proaiier Protiaot 

X 

S 

a a 

a a 

a a 

a a 

-1 

+0 

+ l 

Aganoloi. 










Punjab Blataa .. 

a a 

23 

177 

—164 

466 

567 

—102 

— US 

—000 

Bajputana Agauey .. 

a a 

138 

06 

+87 

641 

606 

- 06 

-400 

-611 

Sikkim .. 

a a 

a a 






Frouah and PortugutM lattla- 

a a 

a a 

a a 



** 



aankt. 







** 

* * 


Total, StatM in India 

a a 

S 73 

443 

-70 

9,066 

1411 

+764 

1,699 

—868 

India unipaeidad .. 

a a 

0 

8 

—8 





4.1 

2Wai. oJi India .. 

a a 

rsoea 

66073 

+10.180 

68094 

71408 

-13404 

a 

+174*8 

-6,U5 


Subsidiary Table Y—Showing number of emigrants that sailed from Calcutta to various 
British colonies between 1911 and 1917, (after which indentured emigration ceased). 


Diitrici. 

N amber 

Dietriot. 

umber. 

Difiriet. 

' • 

Nnabar 

Total .. .. 

ffiotaiofa, ITmI 

Dehre Dnn 

NainiTal .. .. .. 

Almora .. .. .. 

Ooriiwal .. .. .. 

S«6>Bima{aya, Wool .. .. 

Bahannpur 

BateUly .. .. .. 

Biinor 

PUlhhJt .. 

ICherl .. ... .. 

Inda^Ganffotia flain, Wool ,, 

UoxelUrnagar .. 

Meerut .. .. 

Bulandehahr .. .. 

41448 

a • 

*• 

a a 

a a 

a a 

733 

3U 

833 

a a 

a a 

66 

4096 

m 

600 

873 

Aligerfc .. 

Mrinpuri */. 

v. r. :: 

Moradabed.. .. 

Bhabjohonpar 

Forrukhabed 

EUaob .. 

Inda-Oanfotie Plain, Contral .. 

Cawnpora .. .. 

Patehpar .. 

AllaheW .. 

Dnekno* .. 

Unao 

Bae Barali.. 

BiUnur .. 

Hard^ 

Pytahul 

Snitonpur .. 

P«t*»>6‘rh 

BoreBonki.. 

•* •* aa 

267 

see 

043 

307 

110 

234 

218 

63 

408 

440 

19fi07 

7U 

•663 

1,982 

872 

681 

1,763 

706 

401 

1406 

1,446 

003 

1468 

Cantral India Ptataau .. 

3han»i 

Hamlrpur .. 

Banda 

KaU Salpitraa ,, 

Mirmpur .. 

Sub-Eiinalapa, EaU 

Ooiakhpur.. 

0:1 . 

v. 

Inda-Oanydie Aaia, East 

?<*•«• •. 

Jenn^ .. 

St'v. v. :: 

Onopoeifiod diiirieti .. ,, 

a a 

a a 

a a 

aa 

a a 

958 

868 

16424 

1467 

7,467 

44 U 

1.610 

2446 

864 

701 

803 

168 

746 

5.766 


Not*. - During th< dMad« 63,Wi omigrmuU o( *n lodi.niM, nnd J«,a67 nloraid. 


















































Chapter IV.-RELIGION. 



Kumber In ^ 

Belifion. 

1991. 

1911 

L—Indo-Arpeo relisions — 
ill Uinda— 

faj Btebnunio .. 

39,399.998 

40.706,309 

fbjAtyM 

30&,6T0 

181,«98 

fc) fimhmo 

12) Jain e. 

IbS 

41 

rs.ui 

75,780 

(8) 8Ub .. 


10,186 

(ti Boddbht 

488 

780 

n M nbemmeden 

0,7-4.907 

P.904,781 1 

in— Chrhtlen .. 

a 8,179 

179,079 

lY—Peni 

930 

873 

V.— Jew 

41 

00 

VI. - Indrftnlte betieb 

w 

i •• 


t;412,427 out of the Province’s total i 


Imperial Table VI gives the figures for all the religious returned for each 
district and state. Tables XV and XVI show certain details regarding Chris¬ 
tian sects. 

The general distribution of the population by religion as compared with 

that of 1911 is shown in the margin. 
The proportions per 10,000 of popiila- 
tion are— 

Brahmuiio Hiodas ... 8,448 

MuhammA'Iana ... 1,446 

Other Religions .. 106 

In 1911 these were 8,478, 1,438, 
and 84 respectively. Both relatively 
and absolutely Hindus have lost; 
Muhammadans stand much where 
they were, and “ Other Religions ” have 
gained. Owing to their great numeri¬ 
cal preponderance the relative loss of 
Hindus appears inconsiderable. Their 
absolute loss however amounts to 
OSS of population of 1,5Q3,412. Put in 
another way, out of every 10,000 persons foiind, on a balance being struck of all 
causes affecting the population during the decade, to be lost to the Province, 
Brahmanic Hiudiis have lost 9,895, or 917 (i.e., abont 9 per cent.) more than their 
proper share. I will discuss possible explanations of this disproportion in a later 
paragraph : 1 mention it here as being the outstanding revelation of Table VI. 

2. The classification adopted is the some as that of last census and has 
been proscribed for the whole of India.* And the returns include precisely w'hat 
they (lid in 1911. As regards these returns there arc no doubtful cases in this 
Province. Such well-defined religions as Islam and Christianity admit of none. 
Hinduism might admit of many: but in practice it docs not. The cult of 
the depressed classes in the Himalayas, and of certain tribes in the Plateau and 
the Satpuras, is in essence animistic, and has only become Hinduised by merger 
and imitation. There are also scattered over the Province numerous castes— 
the Chamar is a well-known instance—^whose conformity to Hindu social practices 
is far from complete. On a strict definition of Hinduism, w'hether regarded as a 
religion or as a social system—as to this later—it might be arguable whether 
these tribes and castes are Hindus or not. But for the purpose of these returns 
a strict definition is out of place — and if not out of place, it would bo impracti¬ 
cable. The members of these tribes and castes when asked their religion had no 
doubt that they were Hindus. Their neighbours in general, and the enumerator 
in particular, had no doubt that they were Hindus. Beyond this it would bo 
absurd—if it were possible—to go. Nor was any attempt to go beyond this made 
in 1911. The figures of Table VI arc therefore exactly comparable to those of 
last census. 

With the proviso here indicated, that the figures for Hindus include large 
numbers who from certaiu points of view might bo held not to be Hindus at all, 
there is no reason to doubt the accuracy of Table VI: except in respect of 
Christians, whoso numbers are undoubtedly understated, as I shall show in the 
paragraph devoted to that religion. 

3. The local distribution of religions has been fully dealt with in previous 
reports and little remains to be said about it. Bra^anio Hindns vastly 

* It ii Utartf ors eat of pUra for me to dbetie* it. I njr tbii beeenee in one I nuT be tboo^ht to 

take eidee m • contrareniel metter. Tbe Arrea beee been tbewn ae • enb-dhriikm o( Hiedne. Menjr, includine 
perhape e msjonip of the Arre* thasiMiie*, woakl bold thb to be ineomoi. The qaeotion wm voty (nUj dieouetod 
Op Mr. Biunl in 1911, end I heve no dedn to toock npon it. 1 voald oolp t»y Uiet eo (er ei I cen (Mertein the 
^iieiUoD remeio* where it wee ten jreen afo. 


7 fit general 
dittribution 
of the 

soj/uZaiton 
by religion. 


The meaning 
of the figuree. 


The local 
distribution 
of religions. 















TI‘4 Hindti*, 
(i) Definition 
of the Hindu 
community. 
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CHAPTEB IV—RELiaiON. 


predominate everywhere. Only in the Rampur Stature they challen^ numeri. 
Lily by Mnhammadana, who there mimbt^r 214,000 against 236,OW Hindus. 
In the Adjoining district of Moradabad also Muhamraadaiw are a powerful minor¬ 
ity of 4:30.000 out of a population of 1.198,000. Elsewhere Hindus outnumber 
all other religions mit together by multiples ordinarily varying betwwn about 3 
and 10, while in British Garhwal they claim just under and m Tehn Garhwal 

just over 99 per cent, of all the inhabitants. -.mu * j u 

The relative distribution as between Hindus and Muhammadans has 
remained unchanged in the main. The Mulian^dans have indeed durmg the 
decade gained numerically on Hindus all over the Province. But with trifling 
exceptions they show absolute increases only whore the populi^ion as a whole has 
increased absolutely—i.o., in Delvra Dun, Cawnporo, GorakhpM,Basti, Gouda, 
and Bahraich; and elsewhere show decreases in common with Hiudu^ The 
only exceptions to this rule which call for mention occur in Sultanpur, Partab- 
garh, and Bara Banki, whore in spite of a large decrease of pomilation th(v 
Muhammadans have maintained or almost maintained their numbers. These 
exceptions readily admit of explanation. The rest of the Fyzabad division in 
which these districts lie has increased in population. The losses in these districts 
are largely duo to emigration, for Bengal and Dohra Dun draw heavily on them 
for unskilled labour; and the labour so recruited is almost entirely Hindu. 

As to Other Religions, all but Jains, Aryas, and Christians can bo neglected. 
They are not indigenous to the Province, and their numbers merely reflect the acci¬ 
dents of trade (Parsi, Jew, and Buddhist), of military reliefs (Sikh), and of the post¬ 
ing of Government servants (Brahmo). The figures for Jains suggest no movement 
during the decade—nor would one expect any—but only a natural docroMe ^suf¬ 
fered in common with the population generally. There remain Aryas and Christians. 

These are the only proselytizing religions of the Province (for conversions to 
Islam are so unfroquent here as to bo negligible). Both show largo proportionate 
increases, which must be due in -the main to conversions. In his report 
Mr. Blimt has remarked on the receptivity to new ideas of the west of the 
Province as compared with the oast, and has suggested reasons for this. What 
he said has been borne out remarkably by the results of the present census. The 
increase in both religions is concentrated in the three western divisions (Meerut, 
Agra, and Rohilkhand), where Arya-s arc now 165,000 and Oliristians 161,000, out 
of respective totals of 206,000 and 203,000 for the whole Province. The case of 
the two most western districts of all, Meerut and Muzaffamagar, is curious. 
During the decade in Meerut Aryas have increased from 11,797 to 24,078 and 
Christians from 18,142 to 31,120; in Muzaffamagar Aryas have increased from 
6,2-24 to 14,639, and Christians from 2,683 to 6,416. These increases, though not 
strictly proportionate, are at least parallel for both religions: and the two districts 
are evidently prepared to give impartial consideration to any innovation in 
religious ideas. The parallelism is observable, though nowhere so well marked, 
in most of the western districts : the exceptions being Bijnor, Saharanpur, and 
Moradabad, where according to the returns Christians have lost ground. The 
figures for Christians in these districts are however unreliable, as I shall show, 
and are undoubtedly understated. 

In the following paragraphs the returns of each of the principal religions 
will be noticed soparatdy. 

4. For the purposes of this census (and of the last) the term Hindu 
inoludes, as I have already said, all who claim to bo Hindus. As, so far as I 
know, no claim to Hindu status was contested, it includes at the same time all 
who are looked upon as Hindus by their neighbours, though this was not the teat 
in filling up the schedule. In effect Hinduism has been treated not as a religion 
but as a social system. And that is what—if I may make a bald statement of 
opinion while refusing to bo drawn into a discussion of this threadbare question— 
it truly is. To say so is not invidious. The description is also true of any old 
established “ religions, ” though more obviously true of Hinduism than of others. 
There are thousands of Christians who have no particular religious beliefs but 
who conform to Christian customs ; they are married in a church and buried by 
a parson. Because they conform to these oustoms—which are really social not 
religious—they look upon themselves, and are looked upon, as Christians as a 
matter of course. Before admitting their Christian status no one would think of 
questioning them on their attitude to the Bible. 
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To succeed it is necessary to know when to keep the eyes shut. The 
Hindu community is aware that its prosperity depends largely on its numbers. 
It is also aware that someone must skin its dead cattle, and that the Chamar 
is anxious to employ a. Brahman, and will do so if ho can find a suflicieutly 
accommodating priest and a sufficiently large fee. And being aware of all this it 
does not ask awkward questions, but admits the Chamar. , Similarly the Hindu 
does not stress the fact that the malignant sprite, to propitiate whom is the sole 
religious exercise of the Musahar, does not happen to nud mention in the Hindu 
scriptures. The Musahar having no wish to be isolated, and being naturally 
attracted to the strong and more enlightened community that surrounds him, has 
in a primitive and partial way adopted Hindu social practices. He is accepted 
as a Hindu, and all parties are satisfied. In muon the same way the gloomy 
animism of the Highland Soot is accepted without question as Christiani^. 

There should now be no doubt as to what is covered by the term Hindu 
as used in the census tables. The term includes all who conform in any degree 
to a certain social code. It will be obvious of course that it rncludcs largo num¬ 
bers whoso material interests differ from, and are even antagonistic to, thwe of 
the rest, and this fact ought to bo borne in mind whenever the figures of Table 
VI are used for political or polemical pmrposes. 

Hindus have decreased during the decade by 847 per 10,000, or just ^fi^r 
3‘6 per cent. In the previous decade they decreased by 1‘3 per cunt. Their 
num^rs are now only about three-quarters of a million greater than f^hoy wore 
in 1881, ill spite of their recorded increase of 6*1 per cent, in the decade following 
that year. Much of that recorded increase however was probably duo to 

improved methods of enumeration. ^ • 

An y causes other than the influenza epidemic for the decrease in this 
decade are, if they exist, completely obscured by the overwhelming nature of 
that calamity. The causes of decrease of the Hindus are the same as the causes 
of decrease of the population, with which for largo purposes the Hindus wo 
synonymous, and have been dealt with in Chapter I. The causes of the relative 
failure of the Hindus, vis-a-vis the other religious communities, to withstand the 
epidemic is a comparative matter and is dealt with in the concluding paragraph 
of this chapter. 


6 . Though there is considerable diversity throughout the Province in the 
religious and social practices of Muhammadans, there can never bo any doubt m 
to who is a Muhammadan and who is not. Muhammadans have decreased by 
•261 per 10,000 or 2*6 per cent. In the previous decade they decreased by 1 per 
cent. On the other hand they are now by 682,000 more numerous thaD in 
1881; that is to say their absolute increase in the last forty years is within 
measurable distance of that of the Hindus. If this is to be taken as the noraal 
relative rate of increase of the two communities—and forty years should be a long 
enough period to equalise conditions affecting vitality—the MubammadsDS will 
reach numerical equality with the Hindus in 1,185 years. I mention this 
calculation as the result of a pretty sum in algebra. It need not be taken 
seriously. Nor oven if true is it important, for I understand it to bo a rule of 
practical statecraft to assume the end of ail things after thirty-six months. 

To attempt to estimate how far the fig^es for Muhammadans are the 
figures for a distinct race, as well as for a distinct religion is, it is to bo feared, 
qoite hopeless. Mr. Blunt discussed the question very fully m 1911, and con- 
duded with a rough guess—in which ho professed no sort of confidence—that the 
Saiyids Mughals, Pathans, and three-fourths of the Shaikhs were Muhammadans 
i.e. extra-Indian by origin, the rest being the descendants of local converts. I 
would only suggest that the grounds even of this conjecture are themselves 
highly conjectural. For the fact that certain Muhammadan con^^ities 
practise Hindu customs is os likely to be due to Hindu environment as to Hmdu 

extracUom i^ as it may, there is no doubt that at the present-day inversions 
either to or from Islam are negligible, and that the decrease since 1911 is duo 
to a s^lus of deaths over births during the decade; migration also being a 

n^ligibfo factor. 

6 . Aryas have increased from 131.638 to 206,670 or by 56 per cent. The fact 
of their being concentrated in the west, and of the bulk of their increase occurring 
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there, has already been remarked upon. Of all the districts of the three western 
administrative divisions, in Bndann only have they failed to make progress, and 
in Pilibhit only have they retrogressed. And it is noteworthy that PUibhit is 
the most easterly of these districts and Bndauu is flanked on the east only by 
Shahjahanpur. They have advanced comparatively little in the Gorakhpur and 
have lost ground in the Benares division. 

Elsewhere in individual districts there are very large percentages of increase 
in Fatehpur, Jalaun, and Naini Tal. In the two first named the actual numbers 
involved are too small to have any significance. In Naini Tal however the 
increase is duo to a movement initiated during the decade which I happen 
myself to have witnessed. In about 1913 a deliberate and largely successful 
attempt was made in certain vill^es to proselytize the so-called “ Dorns,” the 
depressed classes of the hills. This is a new departure for the Arya Samaj, which 
has hitherto foimd its converts mainly among the intellectuals of the higher 
castes, and at first sight looks like a leaf taken out of the book of the Ohrii*tian 
Missionaries, who, as is well-known, devote themselves principally to the low castes 
and the outcastes. In fact however the Samaj has made a successful appeal to 
persons of a type other than that from which Christian converts are cliiefiy drawn. 
Christianity attracts the sweeper and the Chamar who see no hope of a position of 
respectability in the social organisation within who.se pale, but only just within 
whose pale, they have been born, and therefore welcome inclusion in another. The 
A^-a seed has germinated in a different soil. The hill " Dorns," about whom more 
win bo found in the chapter on caste, are largely artisans, and many of them by 
their industry and enterprise have become well-to-do and oven men of substance 
But they stiU find themselves looked down upon by the hiU Brahman and 
Bajput. It is to men of this sort that the Samaj has appealed. They have 
sufficient hitelligonce to be^ able to assimilate its doctrines—which have not the 
simplicity of Christian teaching—and, since a predisposing worldly motive must 
M acknowledged, they see in Aryaism a path to social recognition among their 
Hindu neighbours. The Samaj therefore benefits by the vague but undoubted 
connection which it maintains with Hinduism, and finds proselytes among 
those who having wsen in material prospects seek also to rise in their own 
social system. Christianity on the other hand appeals rather to such as having 
no material prospects to help them, see nothing to hope for from Hinduism 
and are ready to break with it altogether. The movemont I have described 
as havi^ l^n begim in Naini Tal still continues, and wiU iindoubtedlv have 
penetrated further into Kumaiiu by the end of the next decade. 

There is no reason to suppose that the gains of the Samaj by convereion 
and net natural mexease are set off by any but negligible lo-sses. Isolated 
cases of the re-admission of an Arya. into orthodox Hinduism are occasionally 
heard of, but so rarely that there appears at present to be no tendency in this 
^reotion. The survival rate of is probably higher for the decade than 

that of any other community, l-or being on the whole a well-to-do body, 
and hying in reasonable cohort, they wore in a better position than others 
to resist the influenza opidomio. This however is a mere surmise. There 
are no that ^n bo used to sunport it. But I should bo disposed to 

boheve that the proportion of increase that is attributable to converts is not 
so largo in the case of Aryaism ns in the case of Christianity 

The view is sometil^ oipr^cd that the Samaj would advance mote 
rapidly were it not that the grea er laxity which now prevails in the matter 

‘o”* ‘» ■» orthodoxy persona who 

would otherwise have joinrf one ol the more advanced commiiities. I can 
only say that I have often heard ol this greater laxity hut have never observed 
It. The matter is tonched upon in the chapter on caste, ft is true that the 
rate of increase of Aryes has fallen m the lest three dcoadee. But it Iim 
fallen in a regular geometrical progression (the rates being lag, 101 and 66) 

1901 _ 1911. The declining rate is natural, for a new force cannot be expooted 
to maintain its original impetus. 

7. Christians, according to the census return have inoroiwpil 17 q «q 4 
to 208 179. or by 13 per <mnt The true increase hows™ SSX S 
than this There i. no dojM that a delilwrate attempt was roado-and sS^! 
fnUy made-by members ol the Sainaj, the open enemy of Christianity iS^ 


Thb Chbistians. 



ir*rov^ce, to induce Christian oonvorte from Hinduism to return their former 
religion. The numerical gain to Hinduism was of course not important, but the 
lOTs to the relatively minute Chrlstiau body was veiy large. I received complaints 
^at this WM on at different times from many districts, but ohielly from 

Bijuor, Moradabad, Saharaupur, and Muzaffarnagar. District Census Otticers no 
doubt did their best to prevent a false return, but where the enumerator was in 
sympathy with the falsification tins was obviously difficult. After the census 
was nnishod and time had been given for'auy uxoitemeut connected with it to 
die down, I had five villages of Bijuor district, whore complaints had been loudest, 
personally rochecked by the tahsildars. The villages selected were of course 
known to have some Christian inhabitants. As a result, in two villages no 
mistake was found i in^ one village five persons and in the other two (w'hich 
adjoin each other) combined aliout eighty persons, who have lieeu returned in 
the census as Hindus, told the tahsildar that they wore really Christians. Most 
of theso said that thoir roligioo had not bo^n asked by tho enumerator, who 
put down what he pleased. Others described various forms of pressure 
brought to bear upon them Ar^r’as to iuduce them to make a false return. 
According to those who oomplaiuod to me originally, this pressure took the form 
of boycott. 

. reoheck is sufficient to prove that endeavours have been made to 

falsify the returns of Indian Christians ; and they were almost certainly made 
throughout the Province, bat especially in tho west and probably nowhere so 
thoroi^hly as in Bijnor. In Bijnor tho number of Christians recorded fell from 
r 1,652 in llh21. These figures would bo quite unaccountable but 

for tho facts I have stated. And small decreases, where one would on general 
^owds expect largo increases, in Saharaupur and Moradabad, must be explained 
in the same way. 

Large decreases in two districts call for separate notice. That in Almora 
IS duo to changes in the rnilitary garrison of lUuikhet. That in Gorakhpur is 
due to a mistake. Tho religion of the Doins of tho Salvation Army Settlement 
was carelessly entered os “ Dorn, " and “ Dorn ” was tabulated as Hindu ” by 
tho Central Office, tho error being discovered too late to bo rectified. 

It is true of course that largo numbers of those lost to the total of Chris* 
tians are probably Christians of a loose typo, imperfectly converted and easily 
influenced by persons of a hostile persuasion. But such couverts were included 
in the total of 1911, aud therefore the returns have boeu vitiated for the purpose 
of comparison with tho returns of previous censuses. It is impossible to estimate 
with confidence what the true figures for Christians should bo: but they 
increased between 1901 and 1911 by 74 per cent, and between 1891 and 1901 by 
76 Mr cent. Tho rate of increase is unlikely to have dropped iu this decade to 
much below 60 per cent, and I should say that Christians in tho province now 
number at least 260,000*. i/ «« 

account of the principal missions at work iu the Province was given in 
the last report, and there is nothing to bo gained by going over the ground 
again. In all twenty-four missions have organisations here, but most of them 
ajTO on a Yory small scale. Though there is great antagonism between them and 
the Arya Samaj, the appeal of Christianity and Aryaism, as I have pointed out 
m discussing tho latter, goes homo maidy to people of quite different type. 
The mi^io^ succeed almost exclusively with persona of low caste, and it is not 
unfair, 1 think, to say that they look for their host results to tho second and 
8 ubse<iuent generations. This is especially true of tho Salvation Army in its 
work among tho criminal tribes. Indian Christians are mainly found in small 
groups in towns ^d the larger villages, aud ordinarily it is not until theso 
groups grow snfficiently to bo sclf-oontaiued that the permanence of their 
conversion can bo considered to be assured. 

^ contributed note on the work of the Christian missions operating in 
this province is printed as Appendix B at tho end of this volume. 


As regards the distribution of Christians by race, Europeans have decreased 
from 33,411 to 24,161. This decrease is duo partly to the ludianisation of tho 
aervicos, partly to movemeuts of the British garriaou. The number of Anglo- 


„ * Sinw wrillng Ui« •boT* I luiT« bMalnlomud iad«p«iidenttr br Uia Bosorary Bacrotarr. Raorat 

CotwU of Uiniou, that Uia oninbar of oonvarta on Uia miaiion bo<M b ” upwatda of SCO,000." Ti<i« of 
U iba nnmbor of Indian Cbiutbni only, exolnding R«m«n OatboUea, * 
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i. Tnfliftn Christians have increased from 

Indians U praoticaUy ooMtant (9,26i). ladian onnauam. 

138,189 to 168,763, or by 22 j^at can bo said. The 

As to the distribution by ^t tbw J have no meaning to 

recording ol Christian soots is d^^M „xtont by astog 

the ordinary enxunerator. The j t-_i_- «.v,p nfljno of the sect written 

Z SissZ to issue to “ 

on them m vernacular. - returned no soot is very large— 

consequence the number of Indian ^ J conclusions can bo drawn from 

uearly 28,000. Under those Prosbyterians, and Roman 

the 4nrea and the fact that only the Baptmts I'resbyt^^^^^^ adherents 

Catholics show momases time. U the defectiveness 

“J attached ^ sect now than 

%in years ago, I venture to suggest that the statistics are • 

Q mVt«T ■RAliirious call only for the briefest notice. Jains continue to 
8 . Other Religious can omy ^ province (except Jews who only 

decrease; this community . looi ^nd 1911, and there seems no 

number a few families) decreMod between 18^ and ivii, a 

standards, and oi 
short duration. 
The figures in the 
margin illustrate 
this point. The 
Jains are concen¬ 
trated in the 
Meerut and Agra 
divisions and in 
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‘^®^oTttrsX’th'eroTre“a certain number settled in the Me^j^Vismn 

P,!JdMsts^ nesSly ^ Kumaun are tradem and graziers tom 

Tibet The Brahmos are so few as to bo negligible, and the Pars is an 
rerfhants X have been attracted by bi^inoss prospects from the west to the 
larger cities and cantonments of this Provmce. 

9 I return now to the point I noticed at the commencement of this chap^r 
as the outataudiug revelation of Table Vl-tho disproimrtiouato share of the 
Province’s loss in population that has been homo by the Hindus. That 
nfthis loss should W borne by the Arj’as and Christians one would e^ct, for 

rcligioue. But 4c roasou why Hindus should lose pro- 
wNrtwtinnatplv much moro than Muhammadans calls for analysis. 

^ The same disproportion between Hindu and Muhammadan l^es was 
found in 1911, and in his report Mr. Blunt examined the possible explanations. 
Tn the result ho accepted as established the allegation that the Muliamm^ans 
ia*egSr\i4l“y (S-cluding fortiUty) than the Hindus, and attributed this 

ffToater vitality to three causes— , tt- j 

^ (1) that Muhammadans live in towns more than do.Hindus; 

(2) that their diet is more liberal and varied; ^ 

(3) that their social customs are moro favourable to vitality, especially 

in respect of the later age at which girls are inamed, and of the 
abeenco of objection to widow remarriage. * 

Ho admitted however that the advantage of urban life had b^u offset 
during the decade by the greater exi^ure of town dweUere to plague. These ^ 
aU^nirable reasons why the Muhamn^ns should be more vital than the 
Hindus * but I do not propose to discuss them, because I cm find no ovidenw of 
the greater vitality that they are supposed to cause. Mr. Blunt inferred it from 
the larser proportion of Muhammadan than of Hmdu children under ten yearn 
of age but ^it^ty depends not on the birth rate but on the s^vival rato-that is 
to sfy’on the surplus of births over deaths. And the census ^es of 1911 when 
Malvsed do not suggest that Muhammadans had during the previous dwado 
a more favourable survival rate than Hindus. The disproportionately large 
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losses of Hinduisiu arc to bo explained wholly by conversions to Christianity 
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148.000. The ao- 
tual losses of the 
Hindus wore 
546,000. Their 
proportio nate 
share of the total 
loss of p<mulation 
in the Province 
was 408,000. They 
lost therefore re¬ 
latively to other 
com m u n i t i 0 s, 

- 137,000 more than 

they should, that is to say, 6,000 less than the proselytizing religions had taken 
from them. 1 give in the margin the details of this calculation. 

The disproportionate loss of Hindus in the present decade admits of the 
same simple explanation. The recorded uicreaso of Christians and Aryas since 
1911 amounts to 97,(X)0. But I have estimated a further unrecorded moreaso of 
Christians of 47,000. The total estimated increase of the two communities is 
therefore 144,000. If Hindus had suffered only their proportioMto share of the 
total loss of population, they would have decreased by 1,274,000. They have 
actually decreased by 1,412,000, or hy 138,000 more than their proper shwe of 
tho provincial loss. ^ lien tho 47,000 persons conjcctxiTAlljf croditod to Chrw- 
tians have been dubitt‘d to Hindus, making tho total disproportionate Hindu 
loss 186,000, there remain of this u umber only 41,000 persons to be accounted 
for. If in dealing with such large figures it is necessary to .take comizauco of 
this small amount, it may well represent losses by emigration esiwcially from the 
districts of Eastern Oudh. Thu labour which leaves these distncts to find 
employment in Bengal is predominantly Hindu, , « 

10. While therefore ample reasons are ready to hand to explain why Muham¬ 
madans should have more vitality than Hindus, this greater vitality hitherto 
alleged cannot bo deduced from the figures, either of this census or of the iMt. 
Nothing (to digress for a moment) has more impressed mo, as an amateur statis¬ 
tician WTiting a statistical report, than tho fact that explanations ^ow on 
every bush and are far more plentiful than the phenomena that them. I 

have doubtless laid mvself open, time and agam in the cox^ of this report, to 
tho taunt inherent in this observation. To conclude, if the bnof discuMion 
contained in this chapter calls for a finding, my finding is that the variations 
in rate of increase or decrease between religions is accounted for by conver¬ 
sions in tho case of Cliristiauity and Aryaism, and by corro.sponding i^rversion 
in tho case of Hinduism. There is no evidence that the rate of nafur^ 

or docroaso is affected by religiou-or by differences of race or social habit that 

may go with religion—except in the case of the small Jam community. 


Condution. 
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Subsidiary Table 1 .—General Dutribulion of the populatiun btj religion- 
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3 

1 4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

' 


i 19 

13 

39M2.826 

8.448 

8.304 

8432 

0.5/0 

B.671 

-35 

—14 

+ -7' 

•15- 

1 +19 

1.710.544 
3.154.144 
9.745.547 
10.409.094 
1.921455 
1412.946 
6.603.431 
4.734 690 

|»4ai 

17424 

S498 

|S,788 

|04UI 

|9410 

8442 

|94il 

U,108 

7,804 

aits 

8,760 

OJItO 

9410 

8483 

9401 

9,142 

7,882 

8,201 

8.7-4 

'9446 

'9412 

8,611 

8463 

i0.l£8 

; 7.498 
.0298 
! 8.799 
9,371 
9448 
8,681 
,8481 

947;- 

7453 

8.851 

8407 

9499 

9,342 

8,707 

8462 

fO 04 
-8-0 
-7-0 
— 4-3 
—6-7 

-J-1-2 

-b9-7 

-l-0*8 

+ U’4 
-•03 
—a-8 

—3 0 

+2-9 

-4-7 

+2-1 
+ « 
+8-1 
+ -1 
-8-’ 
-7-] 
—•( 
- 7- 

t +14- 
i; +4- 

i + 

> +8- 
+3 
+2- 
3; +12- 

i +6-- 

+83-7 

4 —6-4 

5 —0 8 

4 +0-6 

4 -7-8 

-4-6 

B +18 6 

• -6-4 

ej24JSl 

|/.44i; 

4,4/4 

4,444 

1 4433 

4443 

a-6 

-11 

+0-4 

il -j-r-j 

+91 

94.312 
1.254.564 
2.07a42S 
I.47I.47S 
124.022 
71404 
1.121412 
507.312 

1 517 

2410 

1.700 

1,234 

000 

009 

1450 

9,^7 

; 097 
' 3,661 
i 1478 
1418 
585 
640 
1,410 
983 

788 
12419 
' 1.672 
1,212 
681 
070 
I.8S3 
1436 

i 820 
2.466 
1,621 
1,182 
569 
: 048 
1,310 
1.010 

681 

2,41); 

1,687 

1,176 

1 6.18 
' 647 
1,290 

1433 

—101 
-6-7 
—4-1 
—3-8 
—39 
+ 4-5 
.f6-8 
— 1-3 

- 9*1 
+19 
-1-8 
-8*2 
+6-6 

1 . 5-6 

—8-9 

1 —10-0 

—1-4! +6 1 

+6-C, +0-1 

+ 18-C' +8-' 

+5-9 -i-O-l 

, —4-8 +8-i 

' —8-6. —1-! 

+6-4 +8-1 

' -4-7i +2-1 

-10-9 
—4-6 
+ 100 
+6-6 
+4 5 
—U-C 
+35 9 
—18 0 

205M0 

4J 

28 

44 



+ S6-9 

+ 400*9 

' +m-c 


+ S84-2 

3,159 
36.517 
140.913 
11037 
1657 
1.279 
1901 1 
1907 

sS 

86 

tic 

10 

13 

II 

4 

4 

17 

68 

08 

7 

4 

6 

3 

7 

1 

24 

87 

8 

2 

8 

1 

1 

7 

H 

18 

1 

! 

• ♦ 

e • 

•• 

-697-O 
+49’a 
+09-7 
-f48-0 
-i-iTan 
-(-145'0 
4-78-9 
—40 6 

' •-»-44-6 
+ 148 6 
+8S-8 
+ 148-1 
+S02-6 
+ 41-1 
+918-0 
+4-9 9 

+97-0 
+197-7 
+906-9 
+ 124-4 
+25-4 
+ 389-J 
+417-6 
+ 761-1 

.. 

• • 

• e 

e • 

e • 

e e 

a e 

+403-2 
+ l,016-« 

+ 796-7 
+ 726-7 
+087 0 
+1,188-9 
+3,890-7 
4-2,882- 0 

m.na 

44 

3b 

Vi 

/V 

44 

■f/3-4 

+73-7 

+ 75-3 

+2a-« 

+3a!-3 

10,576 

28.566 

130.500 

24455 

5.234 

829 

1,703 

1416 

08 
60 
107 
21 
28 1 

7 1 

8 

7 

rt 

67 

81 

'oO 

21 

7 

a 

7 

48 

32 

89 

17 

17 

7 

8 

4 

87 

21 

17 

14 

9 

4 1 

2 

4 ; 

39 

12 

12 

15 

6 

0 

2 

5 

-5-7 
+ 11 , 
-i-24-8 
-4-8 
+ 10’8 
+19 8 
—82-6 
—9-8 

+68-8 
+ 77-8 
+106-3 

-I-16-6 

+20-8 

+5-2 

+91-6 

+65-0 

+82-6 
+63-2 
+ 14-7 
+S0-1 
+65-0 
t63-1 
+ 28-9 
+ 14-1 

+6*8 
+ 84-1 
+40-6 
-1-9 
+ 111 i 
—88-7 
+81-8 
+19 8 

+ 1110 0 
f44J-2 
+ 787-9 
+86 7 
+418 7 
+18-3 
+88-0 
+S9-1 

/58.75J 

36 

su 

14 

a f 

a 

+23 4 

+98-2 

+1S4-1 

+75-8 

+1J73‘3 

4.916 

H0S4 

i2i.no 

11.394 
1437 1 
420 
1.142 
1710 

27 
54 
lou 
10 
12 1 

4 ! 
1 

5 

t9 : 
46 i 
74 1 
7 
10 

4 

2 

5 

26 

38 

33 

7 

6 

2*: 

2 

17 : 
»i i 
8 

3 

1 

1 , 

1 1 
2 

11 

4 

5 

2 

1 

9 

1 

2 

-0-9 
+ 10*8 
+28-0 
+23’1 
+ 11‘5 

+5* 

-85-2 
—8-0 

+87-6 
+ 106 8 , 
+ 118-8 
+ 18-2 
+81-1 1 
— 7 ' 
+23-9 
+ 188-1 

+56-81 
+ 106-0 
+ 320-4 
-H19-8 
+468-6 
+130-7 
+80 8 
+17-1 

+79-1 
+ 183-1 
•188 7 
+l’2*l 
—1 0 
-19-4 
+ 16-6 
-16-6 

4 282-3 
+ 1,534 9 
+ 2,098-8 
+418 6 
+994-8 
+ 89-2 
+20-8 
+ U0 6 

69,111 

IS 

"1 

ta : 

4b 

IS 

—40*4 j 

—10-6 j 

—9 

+6-7 

-14 H 

465 
4.468 
49486 
1.706 1 
11962 
101 
170 
333 1 

* ' 
10 

41 

2 

53 i 

1 

• a 

1 

1 

2 

78 . 

42 1 
2 1 

54 

] 

2 I 

1 1 

8 

10 

46 

8 

54 

2 

a 

1 I 

2 

17 

53 

8 

65 , 

3 1 

3 
• 8 
49 

3 

68 

9 

■♦•9'2 ' 
—20*0 
-8 1 
—87-6 1 
—8-8 

- 4-5 
+6*1 

-8-0 
-21-1 . 
- 4-0 

-ai-8 1 
+0-2 1 
—41-7 1 
-11 9 
-91 4 ' 

+46-4 

—8-7 

+ -s' 

+ 14-2 
-10-*' 
- 19-9 
+130-4 
-f-188-6 

+18-9 
-8-9 
+6+ 
+65-S 
—7 
+90-6 
+ 148-7 
+2,S42-8 

+96-2 
- 39-3 
—12-9 
-18-6 
-18 8 
—49-6 
+369 5 • 
+4,667-l 

14316 1 

3 

a • 

3 

2 

•8 

-«-4 

—10 ; 

+36-0 

+844*3 

+224-6 

1419 

1137 

7.412 

1434 

669 

2n 1 

997 1 
227 1 

8 

5 

0 

1 

3 

J 

1 

'■ 1 

s 

7 ■■ 

4 1 

J 

5 

1 1 

1 ' 

1 

4 

7 

4 

1 

5 

« 1 

2 - 
7 

0 

6 

4 
•8 

5 

2 

1 

8 

I 

1 

1 

-5 

1 

0 

8 

a 

+ )8'7 1 
— 2C 9 1 
+ 41 6 
— W9 1 
-88-8 1 
+ 128-8 
+6-7 
— :9-8 

1 

+ 106-2 ' 
+4-4 1 
—7-6 
+ 106-2 
-♦-87fl'8 ' 
-8-4-6 
-24-4 
—84-9 H 

-20-8! 
+25-« 
+9 8; 
+49-7| 
-89-+ 
+968-i; 
+61-5; 
h 1,746-8 j. 

+877-8 
+348-1 
+827-7 
+84-1 
+776-0 
—51-a 
+44-1 
fojaao-c 

+846-0 
+338-6 
+618-1 
+89 4 
+469-9 
—28-0 
+87-8 
f 7,46C 7 
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Subsidiary Table I .—Oewral Dittribution oj the population by religion —(concluded). 


Itoligion. 

LoeaUtr, 


1 

AotntI 

nnmbar 

Popnlatiou Mr 10,000 of 
population in — 

Variation 
■Incraaas 4 

Mr cent 

Daoreaao—) 

Percent* 
age net 
rariation^ 


1031. 

1911. 

1901. 

1891. 

1 

1 

1 1881. 

1 

1 

1911- 
109 L 

1001- 

1911 

1891— 

1901. 

1881— 

laei. 

1 

1881— 

1931. 

in 1091. 



1 

9 

S 

4 

j a 

C 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

'■ 

18 


UmiM IVairiAOM 

• • 

9SS 

• 

•9 

1 

a 

1 

• 

43 i 

430-l> 

439-1) 

' 4800-0 

474/*4 


nimaUya, Weet .. 

a • 

59 

• 

• 

•1 

1 • 

• 

4ldH00 

-04-3 

1 43ee-0 

-57*1 

4748*9 

f 

Sub'Hi^Iaya, Wont 

• • 

42 




1 • 

• 

418-4 

494*7 

1 —ts-o 

411*1 

4186-0 

I 

Indo-Uangolio Plain, Wott 

• • 

219 


•9 

• 

• 

• 

48-3 

488-4 

447*4 

4181*1 

4748*1 

Pam 

iDdO'UAnMUj Pl«in. Oeolml 

3S6 


•3 

•1 

•1 

■ 

4I5-C 

408 9 

1 486*8 

4160 9 

4680-9 

Oeulml lodiA PUtft%u 

• • 

lU 

1 

1 

1 

•4 

• 

r-or-i 

480-2 

4180*8 

41,171*4 

48,300-0 

1 

EaitSatpurai .. 


' 7 



•1 

• 


-4138-S 

-70-9 



t 


Snb>Bim«Uya, East 

• • 

' IS 



■ 

• 


4300 

406*7 

—68*4 


t 

1 

Indo-Qangotio Plain, Ea«t 

• • 

21 


• 

• 

• 

• 

4390-0 

—98-5 

475*0 

1 4 -0 

4496-0 


VHitid FfvittrM 

• • 

433 

• 

•i 

•If 

•a 

• 

-37 4 

—I-O 

-43*9 

I +/MS-S 

4373*3 


Himaltya, Watt .. 


403 

8 

4 

9 

•5‘ 

•7 

—49 9 

4801*7 

4240*0 

480-7 

4886-0 

I 

Sob-Himaltva, Wool 
Iodo*OangaUe Plain, Wool 

• • 

4 

• 

m 

•9 

•8 

• 

-65 6 

—88-8 

—97 0 

46404 

—78-3 



6 

• 

• 

I 

4 


-95 0 

—97*8 

-090 


t 

Bnddbiit ' 

Ifraa-Qaticstic PUitOp Ccntrml 
Central lu^ Pi oUfiu 

80 

a • 

•• 

« a 

• 

•3 

• 

• • 

4«-7 

-77*8 

-06-4 

4700*0 

440,300 

44aM00 

t 

t 

) 

KaalSaipuraa 


• • 

a. 



_ . 







Sub-Blinalaya, Elait 

« « 

, * 

, • 


• 



— 0& 

—08-9 




Indo^Oangolio Plain, tCa«t 

« « 

23 

•• 

•* 

•1 

•4 

« • 

+• 

•• 

—69*8 


t 


V'miM ftoriucu 

• a 

183 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

4343-d 

4jro*<» 

4134*3 

4433-3 

43,950-0 


Himalaya, \Veat 

• • 

14 

• 

• 

• 


• 

+76-0 

4300*0 



41,800*0 


8ub>Hinuilaya, Wo<t 

• • 

0 


« • 

* , 


• 

+ 99 

.. 



4800*0 


Indo-Oangetio Plain, West 


33 

• 

• 

• 


• 

4157*0 

4366-0 



41,800*0 

Brahmn 

IndO'Qangetir Plain, Cootral 
Central Indi» Platoan 

83 


• 

• 

• 

•• 

4698*6 


4w-fr 



' 

Kaat 8atpuraa 



a • 

m 

« • 


• 

•• 

— ffc 






8ub>Uimalaya, Elaat 


6 


• 

• • 


• 

430 0 






Indo-Qaagotio Plain, Kaat 

• • 

28 






4» 

• • 

.. 

• a 

• t 


l/nUtd Prei-inc*. 

a • 

41 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

—ia -0 

—7*4 

—10*0 

—40-3 

-69-4 




g 

• 


• 






















Bub-Bimalaya, Watt 

« • 






• 

, 





1 

Indo-Oangotio Plain, Weat 
Indo-Oangotlo'iFlain, Cent 

• « 

*3 


• 

• 


• 

-70 0 

4400-0 


• • 

41100 0 

Jew . 

rel 

20 



t 

9 

• 

— lO-T* 

- -7*7 

—99-8 

—481 

—90*0 

Central India PlatMU 










4680*0 




Eaat Batpuraa 














Sob-HlBlalaya, 1 Eaat 


, . 

• a 

• 



• • 



• • 




Indo-Oangatic Plain, Eaat 

•• 

10 


• 

9 

♦ 

• 

•^99 

—88*8 

-46*8 

-48-8 

a a 


UniUd IVeriaeM 

.. 

13 

• 

• a 

• • 

• • 

• • 

490 0 

-07-3 

483-3 

— 85 t 

-76*9 


Himalaya, Weat .. 


1 

• 











B>ih*Hiwlaya, Woat 














Indo-Qangetio Plain, Waal 


3 




, * 







Othon 

Indo-Oang«tie Plain, Centra] 

8 

• 

« • 

0 • 








Oentnil Indie Piet >ea 














Eaat Batpuraa 



• a 

, 


, 

• a 







Sub-Himalaya, Eaat 
Indo-Oangetio Plain, Enat 

, * 












\ j 






•• 

• • 

•• 

•• 

•• 

*• 

a a 


An «»tamk in oulumoi 4 to8 duiotai ttul tho proportion p«r 10.000 of population fa Im than ■!. 


t Korn.—None of thU roliglon waa raoordod boro boforo 1801. The Tariation in column 13 it from 1801—1091. 














































































6*2 CHAPTER IV.—BELIOIOK. 

Snbaidiarj’ Table ll.—DiUrilAitim by dishiets of the mmn religiom. ^ 









Number per IO41OO •>{ popnial 

nu abn are 









ft! 

£ 

DUUiol »nil natonl 



Hindoa 



Muhanunadana. 



Cbriatiaaa 



Arya*. 


B 

diriiioo. 





















O 

a 





-• 



1 . 

1 -• 

! Ci 

■ 

• 






- 



*C 

& 



i 

s 

s 


i 

s 

s*. 

: s 


I ^ 

s 


s 

1 


U 


i 

£ 

1 

3 

a 

4 

6 

b 

! 7 

6 

9 

10 

»• 

' 12 

13 

14 

16 

io 

17 

18 


20 

21 


United Provinces 

• • 

8.446 

• . 


• • 

• • 

1,446 



1 

1 


44 


♦- 


•• 

44 





United Provinces (Bri- 

8,464 

8M4 

«.M2 

8,8/0 

8.671 

1426 

1,411 

7,477 

'/J53 

1.343 

44 

38 

31 

13 

11 

4S' 

38 

14 

5 


tish Territory) 

Otinoldifa, )r««< 


U.SS3 

s,m 

9,143 

9J3S 

9/175 

S17 

697 

7«8 

«0 

881 

68 

73 

48 

37 

39 

38 

17 

13 

7 


Dchm Don*. 


8.178 

8,371 

8,831 

8fi*7 

8091 

MIO 

14)66 

14)84 

! 1.181 

1,147 

•ifA 

i40 

170 

108 

141 

04 

68 

70 

47 


NsiniTsI .. 


7,764 

7,663 

7A01 

0.417 

6,875 

8014 

24122 

9,441 

1 8,672 

•W-I 

140 

75 

40 

1 

1 

81 

80 

7 

4 

3 

Almora ., 


0,908 

9,808 

9,874 

9.767 

8723 

67 

£8 

87 

212 

2j8 

29 

M 

31 

28 

48 

2 

4 

4 

• « 

4 

Oarbwal 


0,808 

9,908 

9A78 

9,897 

04>29 

79 

75 

103 

88 

U) 

64 

20 

18 

16 

14 

7 

9 

2 

9 

se 

6 

Tobri Buto ,. 

• • 

VMS 

9,939 

9,941 

9,936 

19,946 

60 

68 

67 

09 

*• 


•• 

1 

.. 

•• 

1 

1 



Smb-Himalaya, ITmI 

• • 

7fi24 

7,304 

7,383 

7,493 

74W3 

3fil5 

8667 

3,539 

3,4M 

9M6 

89 

07 

S3 

31 

13 

86 

08 

34 

8 

3 

Bsbarsopur .. 


e,48(> 

0,472 

MSI 

8088 

8069 

8290 

3,380 

3,369 

8,241 

8,94-1 

68 

66 

-.8 

19 

18 

IC8 

09 

22 

3 

7 

Bareilly' .. 

Bijniir •• 


7,174 

7A32 

7410 

7J60U 

7.C00 

2,683 

ifiia 

2.399 

2,860 

9,809 

136 

115 

00 

60 

23 

03 

86 

11 

6 



8,178 

Mil 

0,381 

0,66.8 

6.713 

8A80 

8,479 

8,484 

8,372 

84172 

22 

41 

96 

11 

4 

219 

164 

74 

20 


Pllibbil 


8.070 

8,168 

8,324 

8286 

8348 

1A33 

1,709 

1,731 

1,7H) 

14)51 

02 

43 

28 

8 

• • 

30 

30 

14 

8 

10 

Kbcti 


8,608 

8A40 

afiiH 

8,C«6 

8,748 

1,479 

1,441 

1,3«7 

1,800 

14MT 

4 

11 

6 

0 

0 

8 

7 

2 

1 

11 

Boiopar Stale 

•• 

6,«O0 

6,349 

6.480 

64321 

6A91 

4,718 

4,606 

4,623 

4,874 

4,400 

64 

33 

9 

1 

•• 

20 

9 

5 

• • 


PtaiM, 

H's«J 

8jm 

8.139 

8,907 

8993 

8*57 

ISOS 

1,676 

1,673 

1.831 

1A97 

ten 

81 

39 

77 

13 

118 

68 

37 

IS 

12 

ftluatflanu^sr 


6,777 

CM13 

04)18 

74)20 

7,065 

2,860 

'4,868 

24)10 

2333 

tJblO 

81 

82 

10 

* 

1 

184 

77 

30 

13 

IS 

Moerot .. 


7,108 

7,404 

7,439 

74127 

7,699 

24(86 

9,270 

9,387 

3,378 

9,244 

806 

119 

79 

40 

81 

lei 

78 

33 

20 

14 

Bobuiilababr 


7,768 

7,975 

7,900 

84)83 

8001 

1,800 

1,876 

14)09 

1,884 

1.697 

no 

91 

40 

2 

1 

.'4i 

160 

1C8 

47 

\A 

Aligaib 


8,418 

8,607 

8fi09 

84)01 

8824 

14^47 

1,2-49 

1,V40 

1,163 

1,149 

142 

102 

42 

* 

3 

ITS 

ISO 

80 

10 

IC 

M.uU(a 


8,868 

8,908 

SfilS 

P4K)0 

8I0C 

84)03 

960 

941 

1,010 

778 

8U5 

98 

01 

30 

12 

6 

60 

86 

13 

3 

17 

Agra •» 

Mainpiui 


8,666 

8,068 

8,638 

8772 

1.192 

1,121 

1,109 

I4M0 

14)24 

74 

71 

62 

47 

61 

C6 

27 

22 

10 

IS 


8,230 

9,290 

0A40 

9,378 

9,360 

es6 

668 

670 

640 

602 

39 

30 

4 

2 

2 

162 

02 

16 

4 

19 

Etab 


8,062 

8,719 

8.784 

8672 

8918 

1,047 

1,048 

1,071 

1,040 

14)16 

146 

127 

61 

7 

2 

93 

63 

36 

11 

SO 

•Bodann 


8,104 

8,163 

8,‘if/7 

8,363 

8,404 

1,704 

1,074 

14)88 

14:01 

1A80 

IS6 

107 

10 

27 

8 

68 

63 

28 

13 

71 

Moradabad .. 


0,127 

0.212 

6.S8J 

8687 

fl.(W7 

8438 

34W9 

34)30 

8.396 

s,.-)*) 

140 

136 

01 

98 

18 

91 

56 

24 

11 

Stt 

Bbabjabaopar 


8,389 

8,472 

8A73 

8,609 

8,680 

1,647 

1,471 

1,468 

1,407 

1,408 

41 

42 

20 

14 

16 

2-1 

14 

18 

7 

28 

Farrokbabi^ 


8,729 

8,700 

8,799 

8608 

88.A 

1,163 

1,169 

1,164 

1,168 

1,116 

36 

28 

12 

10 

9 

63 

43 

98 

10 

S4 

Etawab 

• • 

9,307 

9,300 

9.::83 

9,384 

9,408 

680 

000 

672 

682 

674 

17 

9 

8 

2 

2 

60 

69 

11 

2 


J$ni»’Oamo 0 tic IXam, 

8,733 

8,7S0 

S,rC4 

8,799 

8/i07 

7,284 

1,318 

1,813 

1,183 

1.175 

91 

30 

17 

14 

15 

10 

7 

3 

1 


Ctmtral. 







979 





62 







a 


25 

Cawnpora .. 


8,947 

9,018 

9,001 

9.127 

9,184 

910 

891 

839 

788 

10 

36 

20 

27 

24 

22 

6 

S6 

Fatabput .. 
Allahabad .. 


8,797 

8,818 

8887 

8806 

84)12 

I4OU 

1,167 

1,160 

1,102 

1,086 

0 

9 

2 

1 

1 

32 

7 

a 

• • 

V7 


SAJ) 

8,689 

8002 

8806 

8037 

1,»74 

1»7 

1,810 

1,290 

1,324 

49 

48 

46 

38 

41 

0 

4 

2 


^JS 

Ijuakiiow 


7,780 

7,748 

7338 

7,810 

7,780 

8.096 

2,102 

2,062 

2,4i84 

2,161 

104 

11.3 

01 

75 

90 

12 

13 

a 

7 

29 

Unao 


9,128 

0,166 

9,196 

9,201 

9,236 

860 

836 

804 

790 

704 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

11 

7 

2 

1 

W) 

Bae Bareli .. 


9,101 

0,184 

9,180 

0,173 

9,183 

804 

801 

868 

830 

818 

9 

g 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 


81 

Sitapur 


8,476 

8.479 

8,607 

8624 

8664 

1,614 

1,608 

1,483 

1.406 

1,448 

6 

5 

0 

7 

B 

6 

6 

1 

1 

82 

Hardo) 


8,874 

8,013 

8,010 

8Me 

8,901 

14)93 

1,060 

14)79 

1,031 

14)88 

9 

10 

6 

1 

1 

24 

11 

0 


88 

Fysabad 


8,893 

8,809 

S4»(,8 

8641 

8836 

14)91 

1,100 

1,111 

1,187 

1,161 

12 

17 

12 

10 

12 

3 

3 

2 


84 

SalUapoi .. 


8,838 

8,887 

S4t9) 

8912 

84)39 

1,169 

1.109 

1,106 

1,080 

14)80 

1 

1 

1 


1 

2 

2 

.. 

, * 

35 

1‘artab^rh .. 


8.902 

8,967 

8060 

9,000 

943C8 

14)94 

14H0 

1,037 

997 

991 

«• 

I 

7 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 


8Q 

Data mnki 

a • 

8,!160 

8,836 

8298 

8,844 

8/ti» 

1,728 

bOOO 

1,091 

1,841 

1,830 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

6 

2 

•• 



Cmtral India Ilalnxm ,. 

9,304 

9,339 

94<(6 

9,371 

9M9 

900 

585 

081 



30 

3/ 

17 

9 

5 

13 

4 

3 

1 

37 

Jbanai 


9,903 

0,261 

0.209 

9A63 

9,44) 

641 

60S 

601 

424 

SiS 

C8 

68 

60 

*8 

)2 

i 

a 

1 

2 

8t« 

lalaun 


OAO-i 

9,308 

0,81/4 

8861 

9,383 

066 

077 

027 

843 

814 

0 

6 

* 

2 

. ^ 

80 

3 

8 

, * 

39 

Hamirpnr .. 


9,318 

9,329 

9,886 

9,848 

9,344 

060 

666 

065 

848 

066 

16 

8 

5 



13 

0 

1 

1 

40 

Banda 

• s 

9,89J 

9.423 

9,414 

9.410 

9,410 

580 

604 

670 

670 

682 

3 

8 

3 

1 

4 

10 

6 

1 

1 


A'oal SalptirM 

• a 

9,319 

9,348 

9,313 

9M3 

9,343 

659 

640 

7170 

6*8 

647 

7 

7 

7 

4 

0 

11 

0 

a 

7 

4t 

Mirsapnr 

• s 

8,368 

9,348 

9,312 

9,843 

9M3 

097 

640 

070 

848 

147 



7 

4 

8 

17 

6 

8 

1 


Benatei State 

• a 

9,217 

•• 




7H2 

• « 




1 










Sub-IIipialaya, IJait 

• a 

8A43 

8,583 

8,611 

8,681 

8.7V7 

7.450 

1,470 

1/183 

1,316 


3 

S 

3 

3 

3 

i 

3 

) 


48 

Oorakbpur .. 


8,978 

SfiOS 

89W 

8,968 

8998 

1,013 

I4X)9 

tfiOi 

1,007 

998 

3 

6 

0 

4 

4 

6 

3 

1 

• • 

44 

Baati 


8,306 

8,883 

8375 

8460 

8463 

14)99 

1,006 

1.023 

14)44 

1,510 

1 

4 

1 

4 « 

, * 

2 

9 


_ _ 

46 

Qonda 


8,812 

8.888 

8,474 

8688 

8072 

l,«8a 

lAOO 

I4>2I 

1.4U7 

1,320 

8 

* 

2 

2 

1 

I 

1 

1 

• • 

46 

Babraleb 

ft a 

74^ 

8,004 

8,147 

8197 

8.802 

'4.810 

1.923 

14442 

1/08 

1,031 

1 

3 

2 

1 

1 

M 

1 

1 

-• 


/ndo-CsMpWie jdain, 

A‘«jt 

94I2J 

9j001 

8J1B3 

84»6 

84*‘2 

967 

983 

1/136 

l/llO 

1/JS3 

7 

S 

4 

4 

5 

1 

# 

1 

• • 

47 

Beuarei 


8,926 

8,881 

8943 

94121 

84)79 

1.040 

1.090 

1,080 

969 

1,001 

21 

tJ 

18 

16 

•M 

4 

7 



48 

Jaunirar 

Qbasfpur 


9,116 

9,107 

94387 

94)70 

9,060 

879 

870 

910 

019 

939 

1 

I 

1 

1 

1 

6 

10 

2 


49 

,, 

9,082 

9,079 

0 ,00* 

94>« 

9,010 

911 

912 

982 

963 

983 

4 

7 

0 

6 

0 

3 

9 

1 


60 

Ballia 


9,363 

9,863 

9,821 

9,294 

94(50 

629 

623 

074 

704 

750 

11 

12 




0 

9 

• • 


61 

Atamsarb .. 

• • 

8.7M 

8.789 

8686 

8090 

8088 

1.100 

14(59 

1,403 

1,3U& 

I4II8 

1 

1 

1 

1 


4 

8 

1 

” 
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SubgidiAn’ Table III .—Chrigtiavi 


Nvmbtr and variationt. 






Actual number ol Ubrlatiau* to- 


Variation par cent. 

1 

a 

a 

'§ 

m 

Dittriot knd notnuO 








— 



divUioo 


mi. 

19U. 

1001. 

1 

UOl. 

ifidi. 

i 

0 . 

a- 

BOl- 

:oii. 

1801- 

iroi. 

1K8I- 

ISOl. 

isai— 

1921. 

1 



8 

4 

6 

« 

7 

8 

0 

. _ 

10 

11 

1*7 


United Provinces 

, , 

203.119 

119^94 

I02M5 

iojia 

<7473 

+ /3 

+73 

+76 

+23 

4326 


Uimttaya, U'mI 


tOfiTt 

ilAlS 

6.642 

4440 

1.677 

-6 

+62 

+34 

+6 

+786 

1 

Dehrs Dun .. 


6.001 

6,08.. 

3,134 

2,748 

8,026 

+ 11 

+01 

+ 14 

+86 

+177 

2 

Naini Tsl 


2,443 

2,418 

1,417 

38 

11 

+ 1 

+70 

+-0AM1 

+ IOO 

+22409 

8 

Alstom .. 


1.647 

2419 

1,427 

1401 

2493 

—47 

+ 106 

—11 

- 83 

—36 

4 

Osrhvral .. 


074 

845 

104 

673 

242 

+16 

+27 

+10 

+137 

+302 

Q 

TaliribUte .. 

•• 

0 

0 

IS 

14 

9 

±0 

—64 

-7 

. 60 

— 38 


Sub-Uimal»ya, ITmI 

a. 

X,i66 

94460 

78499 

9493 

4400 

+ 1 

+78 

+53 

+84 

+449 

0 

Bsbsnuipur .. 


6,479 

6448 

2473 

1474 

1,793 

—1 

+87 

+61 

-i-io 

+900 

7 

Barcill/ 


18.7C8 

12491 

7,148 

1483 

6471 

2493 

+9 

+70 

+88 

+ 1*70 

+473 

8 

fiiinor 


1,C68 

8416 

8C8 

v90 

—60 

+71 

+118 

+904 

+468 

9 

Pilibhll 


2,097 

2406 

1490 

306 

18 

+20 

+01 

+265 

+im8 

+ 14,883 

10 

Khsri 


690 

1411 

478 

506 

897 

-41 

+ 114 

—0 

+87 

+60 

11 

Bsnipur 8ute 

•• 

2,434 

1.789 

473 

03 


+ 40 

+206 

+061 


•• 


7»<l*>Caiipsttc I4ain, 

ir««i 

730,600 

707492 

01,145 

90477 

74497 

+34 

+105 

+ 747 

+47 

+788 

U 

Mtusfiarsaoar 


0,416 

2483 

1,402 

127 

64 

+-14H 

+ 84 

+ 1,004 

+136 

+ 11,780 

18 

bloemt 


81,119 

18,142 

18,403 

6,485 

440 s 

+72 

+40 

+ 126 

+34 

+666 

14 

BaIau<l^lutbr 


12,411 

KM 11 

4426 

21(1 

116 


+ 128 

+*J06 

+8i 

+ 10/02 

16 

AUgsrh 


16,120 

11447 

6465 

405 

*789 

+27 

+ 180 

+087 

+81 

+6482 

in 

Muttra 


0,087 

6,992 

2.207 

840 

338 

+2 

+106 

+ 107 

+150 

-+1.701 

17 

Agra 


0,818 

7420 

6472 

4,768 

4497 

—0 

+81 

+ 10 

—6 

+86 

18 

Mainpnri 


2,935 

2495 

853 

132 • 

140 

+23 

+678 

+ 107 

-10 

-+1.910 

19 

Ktah .. 


19,030 

11,077 

11498 

44 O 6 

630 

117 

+0 

+164 

4-730 

+344 

+ 10,183 

20 

Budanii 


13,180 

0,110 

2,681 

809 

+10 

+86 

+•187 

+736 

+4,161 

21 

Moradabad 


10,710 

17423 

0,103 

3407 

1,877 

—2 

+170 

+86 

+ 70 

+ 791 

22 

Shah jakai) pur 


8,456 

8464 

140 s 

1428 

1.^ 

-18 

+112 

+40 

—6 

•H146 

93 

Parrukhabad.. 


3,010 

3448 

1,128 

878 

820 

+ 13 

+ 190 

+80 

+0 

+9f-6 

94 

kla«ab 

•• 

1A42 

09.1 

246 

m 

158 

+ 70 

+ 183 

+83 

-16 

+£86 


Imlu-Gonjeiie I'tAtn, 

27463 

93.447 

99439 

77473 

174/9 

- 4 

+75 

+90 

—9 

+37 


CssXrnl 






+ 18 





25 

Uawnpora 


iAfSV 

6484 

4,414 

3430 

3400 

+ 18 

+43 

— 6 

+86 

20 

Patebpnr 

Allahabad 


899 

142 

146 

71 

88 

+ 181 

-2 

4-101 

—19 

+863 

87 


0473 

7466 

0414 

6438 

0.079 


+4 

+ 16 

-2 

+ 13 

28 

Lueknon 


7480 

84C0 

7,247 

0,709 

0460 

—13 

+ 10 

+20 


+80 

29 

Unao 


176 

123 

180 

lOU 

49 

+42 

—10 

+*r8 

+ 110 

+267 

80 

Baa Bareli .. 


170 

219 

117 

145 

123 

-22 

+87 

-10 

+ 18 

+38 

81 

blUpor 


687 

609 

751 

717 

448 

+3 

—24 

+6 

+02 

+83 

82 

ilardoi 


988 

1,111 

618 

107 

76 

—11 


+207 

+ 1*73 

+ 1,217 

38 

Fymbad 


l,4ke 

I 4 U 

1402 

1464 

1494 

—26 

+87 

+90 

—3 

+10 

34 

Snltanpu- 


130 

1S4 

108 

58 

66 

—3 

+80 

+94 

—4 

+130 

36 

Partab^rh 


19 

72 

lOS 

77 

48 

—74 

- 20 

+89 

+eo 

—00 

30 

Bara B^ki .. 

•• 

129 

221 

188 

147 

78 


+18 

+28 

+88 

+06 


Caatroi Indta I’lattau .. 

5437 

4,720 

3476 

9.737 


. +17 

+3/ 

+ 70 

+ 777 

+479 

87 

Jhanai 


4,162 

8470 

3404 

1440 

TOO 

+6 

+80 

+ 68 

+177 

+493 

38 

Jalann 


201 

190 

94 

87 

14 

+89 

+107 

+40 

+879 

+1/93 

80 

Uasilrpnr 


004 

308 

272 

60 

17 

+83 

+33 

+444 

+194 

+3/0# 

40 

Banda 

• ,, 

107 

196 

180 

, 7* 

278 

— 10 

+0 

+ 161 

—78 

—40 


£aal 5alp«ra« 

a* 

^39 

735 

779 

465 

7W 

+ 73 

+8 

+63 

—34 

+ 78 

41 

42 

hCraapnt 

Benaroi State 

a a 

a • 

790 

33 

( 736 

713 

465 

701 1 

+ >»}. 
-10 J 

+3 

+53 

-84 

+ 18 


Sub-Btmalayo, ffaU 

a a 

7,703 

2496 

9478 

747 / 

/439 

-33 

+92 

+«* 

+ 37 

+39 

43 

Qotakbpur 


863 

1406 

1,443 

1,170 

993 

-47 

+ALJ 

+23 

+20 

—9 

44 

Baati 


114 

09 

93 

00 

78 

406 

-90 

+41 

-16 

+40 

4S 

Oonda 


480 

601 

321 

248 

too 


+ 60 

+20 

+64 

+ 806 

in 

Babraieh 

• • 

*.00 

848 

*731 

124 

69 


+68 

+ 78 

+ 110 

+324 


/a .VClMpa.'ic Plain, 

Kau 

3,77« 

aiTiw 

9.499 

9,129 

9447 

- !» 

+65 

+ 74 


+99 

47 

Btuare> 


1467 

1480 

1497 

1,SC4 

1,708 

- l» 

+21 

+17 

-93 

+6 

48 

Janapor 


121 

117 

no 

93 

120 


+ » 

+26 

—93 

+1 

40 

Qbaaipat 

• a 

374 

6C8 

491 

670 

048 

—34 

+ 10 

-16 

-U 

—42 

60 

Ballia 


947 

1400 

38 

16 

32 

-8 

+2465 

+120 

—63 

-2.869 

61 

.\Banigarh .. 

a a 

117 

143 

• 186 



—18 

—83 

+160 

—4 

+62 


* Kotk-—F cmDtagvf itr* ndjiutod (or Bonarei SU(«, ctoitoii aiUr tbo 19U Coiutii 

































































(J4 - OUAPTEB IV.—nEUOION. 

Subsidiar}’ Table ly.—Beligiont of Urban and Rural population. 


N»toT>I diniion. 

Namb«r pet 10,000 oi arban pepuUtlon 

who are— 

1 who are - 

Hindu. 

Mttluktn* 

DOdAII. 

Othera,. 

Hindu. 

Hohani' 
made a. 

Utbom. 

1 

United Pnrinca 

1 RimaUtfa, We*i 

SL 8ab.HiiiuU]rii, Wot .. .. 

8. ladfr^OAngtiio PUin, Wcat .. 

4. IndO'OBAgttlo Pta'D, Centtal .. 

6. Ceatfal India PlaUao .. 

0. Kaat SalpurM 

7. Bnb-Himalajra, Kaat .. 

8. lodo-Oangatio Plain, Kaat 

8 

S 

4 

6 

6 

7 

' "1 

5,MI 

6,880 
4,176 
• 8,67» 
C,17C 
7/100 
7,876 
6,700 
Ofiti 

—- 

8.141 

8,887 

a.4»4 

S/Ml 

8A87 

3,025 

I/CO 

8,184 

8.000 

SIS 

768 

331 

4il 

857 

370 

153 

76 

68 

8.743 

8.675 

7,638 

^448 

9/)03 

9/148 

9,410 

8,007 

9.280 

1.174 

877 

2,384 

1/107 

987 

.<196 

543 

1,388 

744 

•1 

48 

128 

244 

.10 

66 

18 

s 






























Chapter Y.—AGE. 


The age statistics are exhibited in Imperial Table VII. That no reliance 
can Ih) placed on the accur^y of these statistics, so far as this province is 
concerned, has been emphasised in every censns report; but in iny opinion 
it has never been emphasised sufficiently. Thu ordinary educated Indian has 
vei^' vague ideas almut his own age. The uneducated Indian jias pnurtically 
no ideas at all. And a man who does not know his own ago is unlikely to 
know the ages of other people. The head of the house who answered the 
enumerator's questions not only for himself but also for his family, might have 
some idea of the ago of his sons, especially if these attended school or had entered 
or hoped to enter Government service ; ho would have less idea of the ago of his 
daughters ; very little of that of his wife, which ho had never accurately known ; 
and practically none of that of the mothors-in-law and patenial aunts who 
happened to bo quartered upon him. Enmnerators were instructed to record 
the age^ as stated, if the statement appeared reasonable; otherwisti to endeavour 
to fix it by questions with reference to well-remembered events such as famines ; 
failing to obtain a clue on these lines, to estimate it as liest they could and 
enter accordingly. It is obvious that while a man may w’oll remember that 
he had just bogim to follow the plough in the year of the great famine, he 
cannot call up similar memories vicariously for his uncle or his grandmother. 
Again, if the head of the house has no clear recollection of past events, the 
eumnerator has the man before him and at any rate the materials for an estimate. 
The imcle is not before him, but is probably well known to him ; a shrewd 
guess should be possible in this case also. The grandmother he is unlikely 
to have noticed, and if she happens to be in parda, he has never even seen 
her. The age recorded in this case may well miss the mark by decades. 

For the guessing of the age of others is not the Indian’s strong point, even 
where ho is educated and intelligent. During the period when the staff was 
being trained, I had my own ago guessed by hundreds of supervisors and 
enumerators ; and the estimates wore seldom within five years of the truth, 
and varied between 16 and 60. It is true that at the time my liver was 
functioning in an irregular manner, and that some variation was justified by 
that fact. But I do not think that I over looked to bo of an ago within 
15 years of the two extremes mentioned. 

It might bo expected that the ago of very 3 ’ouug children would be 
accurately recorded. That they wore not is at once obvious from the figures. 
The reason for this lies in a mistake of procedure inherited from past censuses 
which should on no account be repeated. The instnictious directed enumerators 
to write in the ago column, for infants under a year of age, the word “ bachcJia " 
(miant). The object of this direction was to defeat tho tendency to record the ago 
in months. But no more unfortunate word could have been chosen ; for baoheha 
is popularly used to desoribe children until they are throe or four years old, and 
loosely even when they am much older. What would constantly happen in 
consequence of this direction is (when one thinks about it) obvious: I have 
witnessed it myself. " Who else is there in the house ? ” " There is my son and 
daughter-in-law and their child Then after tho two adults have boon dealt 
with “ and how old U*tho child ?” “ Oh, ho is merely an infant (bachcha)," 
The enumerator remembers that baclicha is an authorised entry in the ago 
column, and down tho word goes. 

So much for unintentional error in recording age. There is also deliberate 
misstatement to bo cousidorod. This is not nearly so serious a matter. It is 
certainly no more prevalent than in European countries; probably much less 
prevalent. It is alleged that there is a tendency to understate the ago of 
unmarried females whose real age is between 12 and 20, tho reason being that 
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CHAPTEB V—AGE. 

amon*^ Hindus to have an uumarriod dau^tor who has %riua 

pXrty is cOMidcrod disgraocful. So it is %ut 

females it seldom happens. It is cno^h to say that neither at this census 
at the last do the figures hear out this allegation. 

Wo are concerned then only with unintentional dosorlbod 

»» to lottko tho onido ag..ro« Isrgoly valooloss Provious 

aud a glanoe at tho tables is enough to prove, how tho ^ of 

in excessive grouping at the multiples of five. ^ j “ot porionally 

ten; also to some extent at numbers ondiUo in 2. figures, 

accept tho implication contained in those provious reports that the ^ 

Jhmigh clearly inaccurate as between single years are re^nably “ 

between quinary periods : that is to say, that the real ago o a almost as 

a^ed 40 Is noaLfto 40 than to 36 or 45. I myself 

likely to bo 30 or 60. The use of quinary pencils may g'yo th,?^ai of thf 

to the truth in^he case of the young, but not. I am convinced, m tho case o 

""'’X-»?«“!»«» theredoro obtained .mder tha aonditioua a;»oriW m«.t 
oxpoctad to bo inoccumto throughout, but moro aocurato for i^u thou '““f" 

and for the voung than for the old: and to be characterised by much piuug P 
^tte the ogo O-l, «t tho multMeo of 10 »“? « 

of women), and to a certain extent at numbers endiUo in . y ^ noriods is 
single years is little bettor than farcical, and tabulation by quinary p 

progressively more unreal as the age inonja^s. . j Bl*1ow 

^That this expectation is realised can best Iw illustmted graphicallv. . 

is shown in tho ibrm of a pyramid the age distribution by sex of *<" , . . 

States (1010)*. It is obvious that the accuracy of tho •returns on wh 

diagram is based can best be gauged by the degree to roUable. 

to perfect pyramidal shape: tho American ago returns are therefore 

Compare now the corresponding structure ba^d on tlm P ^Subsidiary 

this province whose age has been tabulated ^ insult to the 

Table I). This structure (to call it a pyramid would be an insult 
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i Knnvo nnf. rronflrallv wliat has beeu stated in this paragraph. 

Phar^ «) out guu^ inaccuracy have however been couatant at each 

ni^^a,!d^ tto TatUti<« arc therefore comparable with those of previous 
SXs = aL 1; ^pro^huitte to the truth sufHciently to enable m fe^ 
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The age constitution op the population. 

to be drawn from them in regard to wclUdefined periods of life, such as infancy, 
the early mamed life of women, the reproductive ages, and senility. 

2. These inaccurate statistic^ can bo smoothed out in various ways—not- 
ably by the Bloxam method, whoso object is to got rid of the error caused by ctmtli/ultoa of 
excessive grouping at multiples of 6 and 10. But life tables are being prepared 
from the age returns by the Government Actuary, and it would be unpromable 
for a layman to touch upon a subject with which an expert is to deal. Moreover havt occurred 
the expert, being in Wilful ignorance of the conditions under which his raw during the 
material w'as collected, will perhaps have the additional advantage of being able decade, 
to treat it seriously. A layman may however without presumption attempt to 
discover- what the statistics tell us about the population in torms of the larger 
age periods, and about the changes in its constitution that have occurred since 
previous censuses wore taken. 

On the next two pages are printed two graphs, showing separately for males 
and females the distribution oi the population by age, and the corresponding 
distribution of 1911. 
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The age distribution of females. 
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CHAPTBB V—AQE. 


Those graphs make immediately apparent the groat iaaocuraoy of the age 
returns. It is obvious that if the returns were accurate the graph would ta^ 
the form of a continuous downward curve ; unless any particular year had had a 
very abnormally high birth rate, or a calamity had occurred which discriminated 
nuirkcdly against people of a particular age—in either of which cases the conti* 
unity of the curve might be interrupted. Thu absence of verisimilitude iu the 
graph cannot however bo explained - or can only be very partially explained—in 
this way. Fdr the general direction of the curve is the same for this, the last, 
and indeed for every census. 

The graphs make the excessive piling up at age 0*1 outstandingly apparent. 
That there should be a drop between this ago and ago 1-2 is of course proper, and 
one would expect, in view of the high infantile mortality of the province, a big 
drop; t»pocially as, in all countries where calculations have been made, an 
infant’s chance of survival increases continuously from birth till the stage of 
infancy is well past. But the drop revealed by the graph is so groat that its 
aheiurdity need not be demonstrated. The degree by which it sxirpasses the 
truth cannot—at any rate without abstruse calculations which the accuracy of 
the material dealt with does not warrant—lie calculated from the ascertained 
infantile mortality rate. For ago 0-1 includes infants of all ages up to 364 dajrs, 
of whom some have surmounted and some have only just begun to encounter 
the most serious dangers of infancy. 

For the years between 1—5 the figures obviously bear so little relation to 
reality that it seems to mo useless to attempt to theorize about them*. For boys 
the numbers inorea.se between the second and fifth completed years. Li 1911 
they did the same, except that there was a small decrease at ago 4-6. In reality 
of course there must have been a decrease at each succeeding ago in both decades. 
In the case of girls the numbers increase at the ages 2-3 and 3-4 and decrease 
at ago 4-6 both in 1911 and 1921. 

After age 4-6 the graphs show ages up to 70 by quinary periods only. They 
now reveal the general downward tendency that they should ; but in detail 
they illustrate little more than the extent to which the ago period containing 
the figures ending in 0 and 2 attracts at the expense of the period containing 
the figure ending in 5. The round number however was apparently loss attractive 
in 1921 than in 1911, which is perhaps a sign that ages are more accurately 
known now than they were ten years ago. 

Once the infancy period is passed, the graph of 1921 rises and falls at the 
same points as does the graph of 1911 : except— 

(1) At the period 6—10 for females, when a fall in 1921 corresponds to a 

considerable rise in 1911. 

(2) At the period 20—26 for males, when a considerable fall in 1921 

corresponds to a slight rise in 1911. 

As to the first exception, it is dangerous to advance any theories where the 
ages under 6 influence the phenomenon to bo explained ; for the fall is relative 
only to the period 4-5 : iu the absolute figures there is a rise relatively to 1911. 
But the influenza epidemic is doubtless in some way accountable. The second 
exception must bo considered together with the fact, also very apparent from the 
graplis, that the difference in ab^lute numbers between the populations of 1911 
and 1921 is most marked for both sexes in the age period — 36, where 1921 has 
lost heavily to 1911. The explanation can only be that the influenza epidemic 
was most fatal to people in this ago period, and of them to males in the period 
20 26 : w'ho at the time of the epidemic would have been— to speak pedantically 
—between 174 aod 32^ and between 17^ and 224 years old respective^. 

The absolute figures are remarkable in another respect. They show that 
in spite of the great loss of population of all ages combined, 1921 had a consider¬ 
able advantage over 1911 in respect of males of ages 4-6 and 6—10, of females 
of ages 3-4, 4-6, and 6—10, and to a much smaller extent of very old people of 


•TolUiutwU the dengcr o( euch an attempt: ohiUr«o (both aaxea) at am 0-1. 1-8. aoil 8-8 number 
f^^Ureljr 1,433^^ i ®8**J*^ I 1,065,6®. The nambet for 1-8 ie prima fa^it abaurd j but the bulk o( the 
chiWoa or thn ago ww born in the three qUartem ol the pear 1919. and the reader mar jump to the 
eoocliuioD that the (Ufeat repreeenU the children who would have boon bom but lor the damage done^ theif 
poUntial molbrra bp influenm in Norembw. 19X8. But look flret at the flgorai lot Ibeas aaeilbllii— i S4A an • 
718318 J »nd l.oe7,m In theae the reader map find eonoboratlon hr hie conelnaloa, lor 1908 (wbleh^* that 
deeade anawera to 1918 in thia) tbera waa a moat Mvere epldomio ol malaria Very good. But to mako enita anre. 
eia m ine the oorreaponding flgurea lor 1901. Tbeee were 1371376 ; 868,871 ; and i.wm 
proapcroni and bealthp. 


I qnits anre, 
Tbt pear iSSS waa 







The median aoe of the population. 71 

both 80 X 08 . Tho explauation mtwt again bo found in tho way in which the 

ISwagainst different ages; for tho opidomic undoubt. 
edJv dominated all the variations in population found at this census. But the 
^lanation of the phenomenon is not so important as tho inferences which may 
bo drawn from it ; and these should be considered in connection with the 



UoD^r quBrtil« (matel 


Oppor Qutnite itenUlo) 


Modiao (male) 


•Femala 82 


Median ifamjie* 


(n»alel 


Lower Qvartile (l«mak:> 


summation curve for united provinces 

WHOLE POPULATION) 1921. 


Median. Upper Qua'it;?. Lowsr ;;ii.irtilc. 
Male 22i 37| Sj Years. 


From this curve is dedu^d the “ median ’* age of tho population : that is to 
say, whore tho whole population amounts to n persons, and is set out in line and 

numbered off in order of age, tho age of the person whoso number is The 
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Uovj far tht 
vital utatUiict 
eorrolarate the 
conclunons 
dratcn from 
the eeniiue 
relume. 
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median age so deduced is 23i years for males, and 32f years for femmes : but 6 

mouths must be added iu each ease, for the ago recorded in the ^hcdulos wm 

the number of completed years, and theoretically a person only 12 hours short 
of his 31st birthday was put down as aged JIO. The corrwt figures arc 
therefore 22 years 9 months and 23 years 3 months respwtivcly. 1 Jcto mc very 
low medians, though only in the case of females lower than those of 1911, when 
the figure s were 22 years 9 months and 2:1 years 6 months. The median ago of 
the United States (both sexes combined) in 1910 was 24 years 6 months. Now 
relatively low median ago must obviously mean a relatively large preponderance 

of the young over the old in the population. 

Before however any conclusion is come to as to the age composition of the 

people, tho matter should bo examined in 
another way. Tho “ moan " ago is tho average 
age of tho population. Where ages are tabulated 
only by quinary periods this can clearly bo calcu¬ 
lated only by an approximate formula. It was so 
calculated in IWl and 1911, but I cannot discover 
the particular fonnula used. The means wore 
found to be 818 shown. For comparison, not 
being able to use the same formula for tho whole 
_popiuatiouS I have taken tho means for the 

selected population whoso age was tabulated by single years. These mo as in 

_1___the mMgiu. They are very low. Tho mean 

ago of tho United States in 1900 was 26 years 
months. And they are very much lower than 
those of 1911. 

Now a low mean ago may point to one or 
both of two things— a relatively large propor¬ 
tion of children, or relatively cMly deatlm among 
adults. Tho very great decresise in tho mean is 
evidently duo psurtily to tho heavy mortality at 
tho ages between 20 and 36; partly to tho large 
proportion, relatively to the last two decades, of children who have survived the 
most dangerous period of infancy and will begin to reach tho reproductive 
a few years. And herein lie tho factors of recovery from the calamities of the 
last decade. Recovery cannot bo looked for at once. Females between ages of 
20 and 36 represented 27-2 of tho total in 1911, and represent onlr 26-2 now. 
But though poor in women of immediately reproductive age, tho population is rich 

in potential mothers. i ^ 

Tho c&Ioulfttions graphicsdly showii suggeot thcroioro thftt in tho absence oi 

serious calamities or other abnormally disturbing factors, tho population whuo 
not recovering ground to any great extent for tho first half of tho next decade, 

will do so subsequently with groat rapidity. , 

3. Tho vital statistics, so far as they go, generally support these conclusions. 
According to these, betweeh 1911 and 1918 tho population increased by about 
three and a half millions. In 1918 it lost two millions, and wtm therefore at tho 
end of that year about one and a half millions larger than in 1911. In f^t, 
as I have attempted to show in tho first chapter, when errors in the vital 
statistics and emigration have been taken into account, it was probably smaller 
than in 1911 by about a million. Tho births in 1911 and 1912, on an ascertained 
population of forty-seven millions, numbered about two millions for each yoM. 
In 1919 on a population of forty -six millions, births would be expected to numlx.'r 
about 1,960,000. In fact they numbered 1,616,000 in 1919—1920 tho population 
decreased according to tho vital statistics by not leas than half a million. Births 
in 1920 should number 1,926,000. They actually numbered 1,664,000: still 
much less than they should, but proportionately much more than in 1911. 

The process forecasted from tho census figures is shown by tho vital 
statistics to have begun already. 


> Sino* wiitiiifi the abor* 1 have diacorated Um lonnula uted, bat not iha ealoalationa oa which it ia baMd. It 
Kitea lor 1981 a mewi ol 95 y«ai» 81 moolhi lor laaloc and 85 yaara 7| montha lor tesualea. It b not claar bowavor 
whalhar 0 monlba thooJd ba added to (or powibly aobtraslad Irom) ihoro fifoiaa or not, or whelbor 6 xnontha ware 

added to or anbtraotad from tbc flguroi of 1911 or 1901. . . , , 

Tbo raoslt diBcr* la larKoly tnm that glran by uaiu^ tba •• aaloetad” popuiaUon that tlw lurmula doaa not 
itupiia mash oonSdaooa. 
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4. The gonoral conclusiou arrived at thou is that although owing to a 
series of calamities the population has retrogr<.>s8ed since the beginning of the 
century, it is as now constituted essentially progri ssive. The aurgnments on 
which this conclusion is based, however, are vitiated by the fact that 
figures for single years and quinary periods have been luwd—figures on which 
adniittoilly little reliance can bo placed. It is therefore advisable to examine 
the results given by using the longer p«*riods commonly adopted in demographic 
study, for which the figures cannot but be n^asonably accurate : those,are 0-14, 
16 - 49, and 6Cl—onwards: prematiurity, raatiurity, and postmaturity. 

In all countries, whore the figures are not upset l»y migration, half the 

--— population falls in the maturity 

period. The “ typo ” of the 
population is to ihj determined 


P*r Mnt of popnUtion. 
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other two periods. Sundbiirg 
distinguishes on those lines three 
types: the Progressive, Station¬ 
ary, and Betrogressive, as hero 
shown. To tho.so Whipplo adds 
two more: the Acoess>ce, where 
the population has gained by 
immigration, and the Secessioe, where it has lost by emigration: in those, the 

figure for the ago group 16—40 
will bo more and less respective¬ 
ly than 60. A few examples of 
population classified on these 
fines are shown in the margin 
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I now show the population of those provinces similarly clas.sified. It will 

bo soon to be markedly progressive in type— 
rather more so for men than for women, as 
one w'ould expect. Perhaps however a safer 
judgment may be formed by treating in the 
same way the fij'ures given in Subsidiary 
Table I. These figures show the age distri¬ 
bution by annual periods of 100,000 persons 
of each sex of each main religion (400,000 
persons in all) taken from a tract which was 
selected os likely to have a fairly normal population : that is to say, which wan 

believed to have been less seriously affected 
tliau the province as a whole by epidemics 
and famine. The tract so selected was a 
part of the Basti district. The classification 
of these 400,000 persons is here shown. . 
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Th«* selected population appears to be even more markedly progressive than 
the population of the whole province. It is also slightly secessivo, for Ba.sti 
loses appreciably by emigration. 

6 . To sura up : an examination of the available ago statistics, whether 
Lhose of the census or those collected by the Director of Public Health, on what¬ 
ever lines it be attempted, points nnmistakably to the same conclusion—that the 
population, though during the last twenty years it has seriously retrogressed, is 
essentially not retrogressive, but prognssivo; and that given immunity from over¬ 
whelming calamities, it will resume a normal process of expansion which has 
been accidentally checked since the beginning of this century. 
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Comparative 
•* proaretsive- 
ne*8 ” 0 / nuxtn 
Reliijiona and 
of Natural 
fHvieion*. 


uess 


6 , I will conclude this chapter by comparing the relative “ Progressive- 
'* of the main Religions and of the Natural Divisions. For use in dealing 
with the Hindu and Muhammadan communities the figures of Subsidiary Table I 
are again more suitable than the figiu’cs for the whole province. For a comparison 
of the figures for the whole province would be vitiated by the fact that for 
the whole movinoe the Muhammadans are town-dwellers to a far greater extent 
than the Hindus, and any difference revealed might well be due to habitat 
rather than to_ religion or racial origin: whereas Basti is almost wholly rural. 
The ^e classification by main religions of this selected pouplation suggests 

that the Muhamma¬ 
dans ar(> slightly 
more progressive 
than the Hindus. 
Both communities 
are shown to be 
secessive to a small 
extent, as would bo 
anticipated in Basti. 
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The classification 
of the Natural Divi¬ 
sions is shown in the 
ma^in. There is no 
division which b not 
progressive, but the 
east is markedly 
more progressive 
than the west. The 
indications are that 
the three cMtern 
divbions will con¬ 
tinue to outstrip the 
the three Western 
divbions in popula¬ 
tion ; while the 
Plateau has also all 
the factors of in¬ 
crease. The Central 
Plain has the most 
unfavourable figiires; 
the poulation hero is 
more nearly station¬ 
ary in typo than 
elsewhere. 




The statbtics seem to show that migration is not of sufficient volume to 
affect the clsiMification appreciably. Only in the Eastern Plain is emigration 
sulficicnt to give the population a slightly secessive appearance. The trifling 
accossiveness of the Central Plain b due probably to the concentration of labour 
in Cawmpore and of professional people and troops in Lucknow and Allahabad: 
tnftt of the t?i8tern PI Ain Aud Suo-BiuiAlAyA vVost to thu prcscuco of {{Arrisoufl 
and railway settlements at Meerut, Agra, Muttra, Bareilly, and Saharanpur- and 
that of Himalaya West to the large number of immigrants to he found in the 
districts of Naini Tal and Dehra Dun. 

♦ On the whole these figures are in accordance with known conditions ; and 
if there b anything in Sundbkrg’s formula, they should give a reasonably reliable 
indication of what is to be exjiected of the population in the near future. . 

Tr “aj also be gauged by the figures given in Subsidbiy Table 

V. This table shows to be generally true of each divbiou what has already 
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been deduced from the absolute figures as true of the whole province : that the 
oouditious of the decade have difierentiated against people of immediately repro¬ 
ductive age, and in favour of those who have not yet reached reproductive age. 
The number of children relatively to persons of reproductive age and to married 
females of reproductive age has increased, for the province, from 62 and 160 to 
66 and 161 respectively : and in a greater or less degree in every division except 
Himalaya West. The proportion of persons above reproductive age to persons 
of reproductive age has increased (for the province from 12 and 14 to 13 and 16): 
and that of married females of reproductive age to all females has decreased 
(from 36 to 34). From the detailed figures of the table it would appear that 
population promises most future increase in the Eastern Plain, followed by East 
Satpnras and the Plateau, and as regards districts, in Azamgarh, Ballia, Benares, 
Mirzapur, Banda, Jhansi, and Muzafiaruagar: and least future increase in Hima¬ 
laya West and the Central Plain. 

It should be possible to deduce from the table a rough coefficient of ferti¬ 
lity : by multiplying the figure in column 14 (proportion of married females of 
reproductive age to all females) by the figure in column 6 (proportion of children 
to married females of reproductive age). The co-efficient so calculated is shown for 

Natural divisions in the margin. 
Unfortunately it is impossible, 
owing to the abnormal mortality 
of the decade, to test its value or 
to draw anv conclusions from it. 
For normal periods it should be 
reliable. 
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Subsidiary Table I .—dintrihutum of lOO.QOO of each sex by annual periods. 
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Hindui 

Mahat¬ 
ma dans 

1 

2 1 

» 1 

1 

5 1 

1 ’ 


3 

4 

a 

- 

u ' 

1^73 

1 

•1,804 ' 

8A8I 

3,722 1 

06 

26U 

860 

214 

806 

1 

1,000 

1,728 

ijsn 

3,087 1 

67 

46 

179 

114 

176 

■J 

1,104 

■i,49<I 

SAM 

•2^88 1 

68 

i98 

966 

300 

314 

3 

3070 

3,080 

2,383 

8,668 1 

69 

81 

114 

79 

143 

4 

3/X« 

3,106 

■jjsn: 

3,312 1 

00 

l.t68 

1,402 

3.704 

1099 

3 

6i068 ! 

3,109 

M,149 

8,888 1 

01 

2lU 

180 

220 

144 

6 

3A00 j 


3,807 

8,078 1 

62 

374 

243 

268 

402 

7 

7^04 

3,880 1 

. 3,388 

2,467 1 

08 

208 

813 

122 

467 

8 

3,703 

4.189 

8^11 

4^71 1 

04 

340 

288 

184 

280 

9 

1^36 

3,2*13 

1A60 

1,409 1 

06 

863 

346 

088 

479 

10 1 

41177 

4,187 

8,238 

3,768 1 

00 

67 

68 

48 

73 

It 

1.780 

1,149 

l;034 

1,008 1 

67 

02 

74 

34 

57 

li 

aio6 

8,806 

8,120 

8,647 1 

08 

69 

86 

80 

ITS 

IS 

1,446 

1/»1 

1,16U 

1,698 1 

09 

38 

01 

87 

87 

14 

1,003 

2,360 

1,468. 

1.489 1 

70 

634 

417 

1,862 

738 

16 

3,633 

1,441 

1,391 

MM 1 

71 

80 

64 

1 

96 

10 

3/>43 

9,61'^ 

1,018 

i.ri); 

.78 

92 

72 

190 

S3 

17 

078 

1,104 

794 

!,»• 

7u 

40 

80 

29 

10 

18 


IMS 

1,700 

1.810 

74 

67 

81 

96 

46 

10 

690 

787 

.100 

602 

76 

M 

76 

187 

988 

330 

»J 

3,033 

3,704 

3.867 

3»8 

•70 

38 

88 

17 

3k 

SI 

1,818 

466 

789 

497 

77 

20 

238 

66 

180 

S2 

1,003 

3,307 

1,880 

2A4S 

78 

7 

to 

36 

60 

33 

900 

861 

690 

849 

79 

8 

24 

18 

4 

34 

1,809 

1,910 

1A4U 

3,768 

8U 

04 

108 

179 

162 

36 

ifilS 

2,064 

Sfi'i7 

2J3'1 

1 81 

3 

. >4 

10 

8 

30 

1,089 

747 

1,100 

864 

82 

12 

20 

84 

14 

37 

073 

1,134 

8S0 

1,418 

88 

• • 

47 

10 

4 

38 

2>48 

3,886 

. 2A02 

2,449 

84 

17 

14 

9 

6 

39 

960 

1,087 

496 

1,894 

86 

30 

■20 

19 

30 

30 

3^41 

2,864 


5,860 

81 

8 

1 

4 

93 

31 

004 

087 

889 

618 

87 

14 


8 

96 

33 

■1,341 

3jOOU 

3,8'i6 

2,200 

88 

18 

4 

0 

33 

as 

307 

080 

4*a 

870 

89 

1 


6 

1 

34 

1,418 

924 

638 

1,768 

1 90 

37 

M 

00 

131 

36 

■JAll 

. 1,700 

2^36 

1,600 

1 

7 

8 

8 

34 

SO 

1,958 

1,828 

3,130 

1,669 

1 92 

U 

1 9 

8 

93 

37 

816 

406 

338 

774 

1 98 

1 

1 84 


4 

38 

860 

1.179 

960 

1,261 

1 ** 

6 

44 

3 

8 

30 

412 

778 

270 

936 

1 ^ 

a 

84 

10 


40 

».8S7 

3,004 

4,913 

3,848 

1 M 

2 

1 1 

4 

10 

41 

664 

898 

267 

629 

1 07 


1 

9 

17 

43 

966 

1,847 

903 

861 

1 9* 

2 


7 

2 

48 

370 

867 

270 

819 

1 ’ 99 

1 

1 

1 

9 

44 

400 

017 

sen 

820 

1 lOO 

8 

1 « 

1 

8 

06 

i 

46 

2,003 

lAOO 

3,833 

1.429 

1 toi 


1 8 

8 

3 

40 

400 

883 

843 

808 

1 102 


1 9 

1 

4 

47 

180 

466 

131 

390 

1 103 

1 ^ 


1 ** 


48 

860 

721 

871 

;si 

1 104 

1 •• 


1 'i 

*7 

40 

147 

250 

179 

307 

1 IOC 

1 

i 

• • 

1 

60 

3,830 

1.920 

3,108 

14M1 

1 1U> 

' 




61 

277 

18S 

I6I 

310 

1 107 





63 

678 

007 

737 

003 

1 108 





63 

233 

414 

97 

689 

1 100 

1 




64 

870 

570 

308 

394 

1 110 

1 

1 



56 

i 

1,081 

788 

1,244 

»i8 

1 

i 

1 


a • 
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Subsidiary Table II .—Aqc dittribntion of of each $ez in tlu province 

and each natural division. 


Age. 

1921. 

loll. 

1901. 

1891. 

MaU*. 

t 

PomalM 

Mol*.. 

Famalw. 

Moloa. 

Frau too. 

Male* 

' PraiiilM. 

0 .. 

nuu 

312 

320 

33(1 

304 

314 

642 

' 369 

I .. 

■ 29 

144 

143 

160 

179 

188 

148 

106 

3 .. 

Sil 

S44 

213 

338 

m 

997 

947 

981 

3 •• •• 

sou 

298 

246 

979 

944 

900 

•994 

1 336 

4 *, •• 

■JX) 

286 

240 

964 

233 

946 

977 

290 

0-9 .. 

1,190 

IM3 

1,160 

1,366 

txa 

IJIO 

IM8 

' /4M 

6-W .. 

1.407 

1,406 

1,889 

■ 496 

1490 

1463 


1490 

ta—tc 

141S 

M>18 

1.926 

1.028 

1.960 

1,073 

1400 

941 

16-20 .. 

868 

748 

869 

Tod 

803 

704 

838 

739 

30—«6 .. 

810 

882 

808 

927 

839 

086 

868 

899 

26 - 80 

Ml 

Bit 

898 

913 

886 

006 

807 

1 886 

80 - 26 .. 

830 

803 

849 

886 

809 

881 

899 

910 

36-40 .. 

007 

694 

697 

688 

502 

563 

664 

644 

40 - 46 .. 

066 

091 

OO-i 

711 

689 

719 

70S 

789 

4^—30 •• •• 

409 

, 384 

883 

369 

373 

367 

341 

391 

60 -58 .. 

484 

494 

478 

608 

48; 

810 

483 

617 

66—60 

IM 

< 179 

108 

103 

173 

17.1 

162 

1 160 

10 06 .. 

874 

317 

276 

337 1 



. 

B3-70 .. 

77 

79 

00 

00 





70 and orcr 

163 

189 

ta 

180 ) 





Total 60 and over .. 

904 

909 

484 

919 

483 

908 

900 

649 

Untpooifliiil .. 



• • 

. 

7 

1 “ 8 


4 4 

Mean .. 

26 >Mr« 

26 jmn 

iOjmn 

36 foon 

^ 34]r«ara 

1 »6 /< an 

Myaon 

96 >«an 

A'olMral dtpiaioiu, 

S-3 montlu 

7'7 moulht 

1*08 montbii 

H-l tnootht 

tU'4 month* 

0 -7 months 

9*1 months 

6-4 months 




4 



HimtUafa, H'mI. 
0-6 .. 

1.106 

1,220 

1467 

1,430 

1430 

1484 

1491 

1,409 

6—10 .. 

1.262 

1484 

i4S''* 

1409 

1,127 

1,199 

1,926 

1,301 

10—18 .. 

1324 

1.143 

1,117 

1478 

1,906 

1,116 

1.133 

1,062 

16—SO .. 

998 

9(M 

878 

849 

989 

963 

968 

918 

so —10 .. 

3,136 

8,120 

8,834 

3,195 

3448 

3436 

3489 

3,193 

40—60 .. 

1,787 

1,710 

1,711 

14i9 

14<19 

1409 

1410 

ifiW 

00 and oror 

499 

640 

467 

091 

493 

499 

468 

601 

UnipMiflad 

.. 

• • 

4 4 

• • 

8 

6 



Sub-Biaiolaga, HVil 









0-6 .. 

1,106 

I,SOI 

1,181 

I4O8 

1479 

1,418 

1463 

1437 

6 — 10 

1,837 

M7e 

14»6 

1,339 

1404 

1,M1 

1,938 

1439 

10—16 .. 

1,260 

1,066 

1,197 

1,092 

1,188 

1409 

1440 

999 

16—SO ,. .. 

921 


880 

808 

906 

798 

939 

830 

20-40 .. 

3,140 

3,106 

3,933 

3400 

3,908 

3,166 

3,197 

3,161 

40-(j0 .. .. 

1,768 

1,744 

1,719 

1,700 

1,711 

1.744 

1,043 

1,083 

00 and over 

495 

601 

480 

567 

482 

683 

601 

041 

Unipociflcd 


•• 

4 4 

• • 

6 

6 


4 4 

W0M. 

• 








0-6 .. 

1,127 

1402 

1,093 

1448 

1476 

1,407 

1406 

1,867 

»-10 .. 

1,386 

1,437 

1410 

I4O6 

1419 

1493 

1,201 

1407 

10—16 .. 

1,918 

1410 

1,801 

1,118 

1,140 

MS 

1,146 

999 

16—20 .. 

924 

856 

931 

87G 

899 

701 

967 

871 

40 ., ,. 

3,183 

8424 

8478 

3497 

3,150 

3,109 

3444 

8408 

40—CO • • • • 

1,720 

1,727 

1.795 

1.774 

1,789 

1,796 

1,093 

1,731 

no and om 

013 I 

639 

491 

537 

470 

669 

466 

667 

(Jupeeided 

tniU-Gm»f4iie Flam, 

■ '■ ' 

• » 

•• 

4 • 

7 

10 



Csntral 









0-6 .. 

1,101 

1424 

1480 

1,101 

1,160 

1438 

I4O8 

1,410 

5—10 .. 

1361 

1430 

1406 

1.290 

1484 

1436 

1420 

1481 

10—16 •• 

1457 

066 

1480 

996 

1,961 

•1468 

1,121 

911 

15-20 .. 

884 , 

712 

864 

740 

649 

767 

799 

680 

20—10 .. 

8,in 

3408 

3,970 j 

3,400 

3410 

3,949 

8,188 

3440 

■*0-60 .. 

1,840 

1443 

1,796 

1411 

1,798 

1409 

1,767 

1.780 

U) and over 

Unapeoifled 

640 

012 

a • 

610 

4 4 

699 

4 4 

634 

2 

049 

9 

606 

4 4 

0S<S 

<’*mlrtU India FtaUau. 









0-0 .. 

•• 

1.186 

1448 

1461 

1484 

1,193 

1,160 

1417 

1498 

1,611 

1,476 

1474 

1.931 

1400 

1,199 

1,401 

1496 

lQwl6 

‘*-20 :: 

1.2M 

1,086 

1490 

919 

1411 

1,161 

1471 

1419 

826 

786 

861 

788 

977 

863 

010 

701 

•• 

3,143 

2468 

3,403 

8,479 

3412 

3419 

3489 

3,394 

MA ^ ** *• 

OOaadoTtr 

Unipwiflsj 

1,671 

1,740 

1458 

1,700 

1440 

1430 

1460 

1,788 

S81 

1 

• • 

i 

666 

862 

.. 1 

4 

600 

4 4 

318 

1 

494 

2 

874 

44 

808 

4 4 




1 
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OHAPTEK V.—AUK 


Subsidiary Table ll.—Age dUtribution of 10,000 of each sex in the'provinee 
and each natural division —(coucluiled'. 


Ac*. 

I9U. 

1011. 

loot. 

1801. 

Ualaa 

PtmalM. 

Ualas. 

Famalit. 

Malea. 

Pemalci, 

iUlm 

Female*. 

Boh 

e—6 .. .. 

14M 

• 

1^1 


1,848 

1,193 

1416 

1484 

1471 

s—io .. ,, 

1.407 

1,449 

1,460 

1A78 

1,336 

1466 

1414 

1499 

10—16 .. 

l,S6i 

l,0b8 

1,208 

980 

1,412 

907 

1,126 

140'i 

1,042 

16»-«) .. 

606 

708 

800 

676 

774 

766 

648 

*0—10 .. 

3.076 

3.979 

8,300 

8,419 

8,190 

8474 

8478 

8468 

lo-to .. 

1,686 

IAS6 

1A17 

1,616 

1,634 

1470 

1403 

1407 

flO and <nr*f 

460 

647 

492 

679 

410 

667 

4C1 

606 

Dsaiiaeiaed 

*• 

« • 

” 

* • 

9 

7 

•• 

« • 

SnS-Bim^apa, Katt. 

0—S 

1,906 

1,620 

1,848 

1,831 

1,864 

1438 

1,479 

1,006 

»-10 .. 

1,490 

1,416 

1,414 

1.336 

1A85 

1479 

1,447 

1>» 

10-W .. 

U64 

1,028 

1,348 

1,014 

1,867 

1,168 

1.178 

949 

IS-M .. 

700 

629 

788 

641 

870 

717 

796 

600 


ai49 

3,880 

3,361 

3,t83 

>3,164 

8486 

8,187 

8,108 

<0-flO .. 

1,666 

1,606 

lfl07 

1,649 

1A68 

1443 

1467 

1401 

flOaodorar 

468 

628 

440 

616 

448 

691 

481 

680 

Oatpeoifled 

•• 

•• 

• • 

• » 

9 

14 

• • 


Ptein, 

Bait. 

0.-6 . 

1,966 

1,364 

1,338 

1.986 

1,218 

1,217 

1,847 

i,4as 

6-10... 

1A70 

1,606 

1,440 

1,391 

1,367 

1,237 

1.486 

1448 

10-16 

1,653 

1,011 

1,380 

968 

. 1,378 

1,186 

1468 

1,007 

16-» .. 

770 

642 

718 

660 

863 

788 

740 

641 

>0-40 .. 

2,884 

3,160 

3,176 

8,464 

9,968 

3476 

2441 

• ai76 

40-eo .. 

1.7M 

1,704 

I,CS9 

1,686 

1.C74 

1,764 

UOO 

1,709 

eOandorar 

636 

614 

693 . 

628 

519 

634 

646 

001 

UBapaciScd 

• 6 


•• 

•• 

16 

17 

.. 

•• 

1 


Subsidiary Table III .—Age distribution 


of 10,000 <•/ eaoh sex in each main religion. • 


—- 

* 

u ^ 

if . • 

:* Ag«. 

a • 

« ■ 

• 

1911. 

1911. 

1901. 

, 1801. 

UalM. 

PamalM 

Mat**. 

Famala*. 

Malm 

Femiilo' 

• 

Mate* 

Female*. 

1 

1 

9 

3 

4 

6 

0 

7 

H 

9 





Hiaot'. 





0—6 .. 

• • 

1,146 

1476 

1463 

1,366 

1481 

1406 

1A06 

1,434 

6-10 .. 

' • • 

1,406 

1400 

1436 

1420 

1,986 

1,260 

1429 

1,991 

10 -16 .. 

a a 

1,910 

1,010 

1423 

1,022 

1466 

1471 

lilCO 

941 

16-90 .. 

aa 

868 

743 

8C0 

761 

867 

760 

887 

726 

80—40 .„ 

a » 

3.186 

8480 

3,328 

8481 

8.1t6 

. 4441 

3,192 

3489 

40-60 .. 

a a 

i«7M 

Ti7Vft 

1,7-4 

1,749 

1.788 

1,768 

}jSBi 

1,711 

CO and orar 

'«> 

408 


471 

879 

469 

606 

480 

638 

Maaa ag« 

aa 

80 yraii 

36 jmn 

36 year* 

96 yaan 

94 yaar* 

36 yean 





8‘6inoBUia 

9*0 tnoatha 

8*1 maatlu 

0-4 moatiu 

U*4 mootb* 

7'6 month* 




« * 



Mvaa 

lilUXUJI. 



• . 


0-6 .. 

• • 

1,186 

1437 

1413 

. 1434 

1,284 

1469 

1,344 

1.468 

6-10 .. 

a •• 

M78 

1,467 

1,371 

1406 

1489 

1492 

1483 

1487 

10-16 .. 

‘•a 

1,876 

1,066 

1448 

1466 

l,-i76 

1491 

lilTS 

941 

16-90 . 


866 

TOO 

860 

777 

847 

786 

837 


20 - 40 .. 

a a 

2491 

8,184 

8.078 . 

8411 

3,010 

8480 

3,076 

a^iaa 

40—40 a* 

f • 

1406 

1460 

1,681 

1406 

1401 

1,718 

I 4 I 67 

U 7 CM 

OOaud orar 

• a 

068 

677 

664 

690 

661 

623 

670 

670 

Maaa aft 

a • 

96 yaar* 

96 jmn 

86 jraan 

96 yaen 

24 year* 

36 year* 





3-1 moaUu 

O' 6 MCotb 

3-9inonUki 

8-1 month* 

0*9 tnonlbi 

8 Ciuutha 
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• Substdiaiy Table IV .—Age ditiribulion 0 /1,000 0 / each sex in certain castes. 






Uaiai. 

umbar par tniiro, ai;e 


Faiiialaa 

Nntnbar par m'lta, ngc- 



Oult#. 


o-s 

I*-" 

18-15 

.18 90 

SO-lC 

40 and 
ow. 

0 5 

5—19 

ir—ia 

15-30 

30-40 

40 and 
ovar. 


1 


V 

s 

♦ 


6 

1 

8 

9 

10 

II 

IS 

18 

1. 

Fr»bm»D 


111 

103 

77 

90 

309 

350 

117 

161 

67 

77 

313 

165 

3. 

lUjput 


109 

IC8 

78 

99 

903 

344 

117 

167 

68 

87 

300 

353 

S 

SonM 


113 

170 

77 

99 

919 

999 

134 

183 

69 

90 

300 

‘934 

4. 

ShMkh 


Hi 

18i 

79 

88 

900 

934 

133 

184 

68 

81 

310 

934 

S. 

Ka^Mtb 


too 

106 

76 

97 

813 

353 

194 

170 

09 

87 

397 

353 

e 

Cbjmur 


ISO 

301 

81 

86 

i06 

sue 

141 

186 

71 

81 

.509 

313 

7- 

Kabar 


l‘.4 

191 

79 

93 

ao 

334 

148 

179 

07 

84 

304 

235 

H 

l’a> haD 


114 

KtS 

76 

87 

399 

343 

197 

181 

65— 80 

985 

961 

9 

Oadariya 


115 

186 

8i 

101 

397 

319 

183 

183 

76 

99 

S95 

933 

10. 

Ka.ubar 


131 

191 

79 

96 

394 

919 

186 

186 

73 

W 

S90 

930 

11 

Dhobi 


I3l 

191 

79 

93 

301 

314 

137 

181 

08 

86 

900 

917 

li. 

Lehar 


116 

179 

80 

97 

399 

999 

187 

180 

73 

85 

398 

9/7 

IS 

Nai 


119 

ISl 

79 

ftS 

308 

917 

194 

179 

08 

K 

309 

335 

14. 

Saijid 


114 

18i 

78 

89 

:>86 

361 

134 

170 

68 

89 

395 

947 

IS. 

Barhai 


118 

175 

78 

06 

806 

994 

I9l 

176 

67 

90 

304 

383 

10 

Jnlaha 


138 

m 

76 

83 

388 

990 

145 

195 

(8 

78 

300 

914 

17. 

Tail 


ISO 

180 

80 

98 

800 

SIS 

197 

181 

70 

87 

300 

919 

18 

Lodha 


117 

183 

78 

95 

313 

915 

186 

179 

07 

85 

319 

3-il 

19- 

fibArbbuajA 


118 

171 

80 

95 

909 

339 

193 

177 

78 

88 

306 

srJJ 

30. 

Kalwar 


117 

171 

77 

91 

801 

349 

191 

109 

70 

80 

306 

344 

81. 
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Subsidiary Table IVA .—Proportion oj children under 12 and of peisonsover 40 to 
those aged 15—40 in certain castes; alsooj married females aged 16—40 pr 100 
females. 
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CHAPTER V. — AOE. 

Subsidiary Table \ .—Proportion of ekildren under 10 and of persons oosr 60 to thossaged 15 to 
40; also of vuirried females aged 15 to 40 to females of all ages. 
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CHAPTfcR V.—AGE. SI 

Suijsidiary Table V(A ).—Proporiitm in certain religions of chihlren under 10 and oj persons over 
GO to those aged 15 to iO, and oj married females aged 15 to 10 to females of all ages. 
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Subsidiary Table VI .—Vartaiion in population at certain age periods. 
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CUAITEB V. — AGE 
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Chapter VI. SEX. 


Tho proportion of femaltiii to males continues to fall. There are now 9CK) 
women to every 1,000 men in the province. In 1911 there were 915, and in 1901 
there were 937. The figures for the two previous decades w’ore 9^30 and 925. So 
that twenty ye.ars favourable to men relatively to women appear to have followed 
twenty years favourable to women relatively to men. Tho present fall is however 
wholly different in character from that revealed by last census. In 1911 the 
decrease of women was spread over tho whole province. In 1921 women arc 
found to have increased iu the West, where they have always boon in tho greater 
defect, and to have decreased in tho East, where their numbers have always 
approximated more nearly to those of men. Of the Natural Divisions (excluding 
states), Himalaya West and Sub-Himalaya West have each, relatively to 1,000 
men, 9 more vromcn than in 1911, and Indo-Gangotic Plain West has 3. On 
tho other hand, ludo-Gangetic Plain Central has 12 loss. Central India Plateau 
has 23 loss. East Satpuras and Sub-Himalaya East each have 17 less, and 
ludo-Gangctio Plain East 24 less. Tho last named loses most as ia 1911. Put 
broadly, the tendency to lose women continues markedly iu the East, while 
in the West it has b^n checked. And tho proportion between tho sexes is more 
nearly level throughout tho province than it has been during tho present century, 
though for the whole province it is further from purity than it has over been 
before. 


Before drawing inferences from thoss figures it is nectissary to say a 

word about their accuracy. Indian sex 
figures have always been suspect: whether 
justly or not as regards this province, was 
very fully discussed iu the last report. It 
is mmocossary to go over tho ground again. 
Tho charge of inaccuracy was finally dis¬ 
proved in 1911, and the conditions of 
onumeratiou wore tho same thou as now. 
Tho suspicion alluded to'is due of course to 
tho parda system, which is supposed to lead 
to the concealment and omission of women. 
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Tho figures in the margin are thoreloro relevant. Again, if tho sox figures wore 
affected to any appreciable extent by omissions of women, the proportion of 
women to men wodd not have been found to have fallen in the last twenty years; 
for every census cannot but bo more thorough than that whiph preceded it. 
Tho statistics may safely be accepted as accurate. 

8 .* There is no doubt that in this province, as in all countries, more 
males are bom than females. Tho extent of tho preponde¬ 
rance cannot bo known exactly: according to the published 
vital statistics however tho figures are as iu tho margin, and 
while these statistics cannot be accepted as strictly accurate, 
in this matter of proportion they are probably near the troth. 
Subsidiary Table II show’s that at ago 0-1 there are 914 
females to 1,000 males and that the proportion increases until 
age 3-4 is reached, when it stands at 1,083. As I have said 
in tho last chapter, these iufaucy figures have Ijcen vitiated 
by tho use iu tho schedule of the w’ord bachha to mow age 
0 -1; but admitting them to be so vitiated, they can only 
point to a preponderance of male births followed by a higher 
male than female mortality among infants to the end of 
their fourth year. Each succeeding census has indicated tho 

same thing. 

The reasons for this preponderance of male births is a question that has 
exercised tho inquisitive of all countries, and every sawnt has his own theory. 
It is offset everywhere by tho greater constitutional delicacy of male infants, 
and all that can be said is that this is nature’s prodigal method of doing business. 
Tho horriug lays a uuUion oggs, and the tigress gives birth to two cute : nature 
adjusts tho quantity of offspring to its oh^noc of survival. The additional male 
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births would, it may be supposed, given that nature bo loft alone,^ compensate for 
the comparative weakness of male infants and produce an equilibrium of the sexes. 

Here that equilibrium is reached very quickly—somewhere between the 
completion of the first and second year. Females then gain progressively on 
males till the end of the fourth year; between the fourth and fifth males retake 
the lead which they do not lose till the sixtieth year is passed. A glance at 
Subsidiary Table II will show that these phenomena are more or less the same 

in every decade. In 
countries where the vital 
statistics are above sus¬ 
picion it can be shown in 
another way that the 
same age periods are 
favourable or unfavour¬ 
able to the same sexes. 
In the margin will be 
found the ratios of male to 
female deaths in some of 
the principaWiuropean coimtries in the years 1910—1912. The difference between 
what happens in these European countries, and what happens in this province, 
is one of degree only. The general tendencies in both are the same—a compara¬ 
tive excess of male births, an excess of male deaths in infancy, and of female 
deaths in childhood; while women live longer than men once old age is reached. 
But these similar tendencies differ so greatly in degree that they result in a 
large su^lus at all ages of women in Europe and of men in the United 
ProWnoes. What is the reason of these dissimilar results ? 

If it is right to suppose that nature aims at a balance of the sexes, one 
would seek for the reason in some interference with nature. The province is 
charged with such interference, which is alleged to take the following forms:— 

(1) Female infanticide. * 

(2) Neglect of female children. 

(3) Early marriage and premature child-bearing. 

(4) Insanitary methods of midwifery. 

(5) Hard Iroatment accorded to women, especially to widows. 

(6) Hard work done by women. 

The female infanticide once undeniably practised was duo to the social 

necessity of finding a husband for a 
daughter and to the burden thereby 
imposed, especially among castes re¬ 
cognizing the rule of hyporgamy. 
That it is now practised on any scale 
that could affect the figures is,%I think, 
at once disproved by the figiures them¬ 
selves. The proportion of males at 
birth is very unusually high. During 
the decade it has never fallen below 
1,080 to 1,000 females, whUe the pro¬ 
portion in the pre-war decade for those 
countries for whicli figures are avail¬ 
able to me were as in the margin. Yet 
males lose their advantage in an aston¬ 
ishingly short time—in little more than a year. This would hardly be possible 
if foi^e infanticide were anything but very exceptional. The same lino of 
argument produced further disposes of the second allegation—neglect of female 
children. For female children continue to gain on male children till the fourth 
year, when they number 1,083 to 1,000 and have almost exactly reversed the 
position at birth. In any case this allegation is hard to reconcile with what 
is known of the character of the people. 

. That early marriage and premature child-bearing make havoc among 
women admits of no doubt. Most marriages are consummated when the gin 
reaches puberty, which may be taken to bo at about the ^e of 12. And the 
proportion of women falls from 908 in the 6—10 period to 761 in the 10—16 period. 
The real fall must be larger than the figures show : for the returned ago 10, which 
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as oxplatnod iu the chapter on age steals a big fraction of the actual eights and 
nines, and steals more in the case of females than in that of males, is inclndod in 
the later period. The proportion recovers but is still low—792—between 15 and 
20. But here again the recovery is really better than is apparent, being masked 
by the iuulusion of the returned ago 20 in the 20—‘26 group. 

The statistics of other countries show no female mortality at the ago of 
marriage on anything like the scale indicated here. 

Part of this mortality is probably attributable to insanitary methods of 
midwifery. That such metho Is are prevalent and are fatal to a largo number of 
mothers at child-birth is invariably asserted by competent observers. There are 
no statistics however bearing on the subject. 

The allegation that women are hardly treated is one that scarcely admits 
of examination. It is doubtful however whether hard treatment can affect 
mortality. Lastly, the suggestion that the mortality of women is adversely 
affeoted by hard work is completely negatived by the statistics : by the fact 
that women once they have reached old ago last longer than men, and by a 
glance at Subsidiary Table IV. This table shows that tho castes whoso women 
work hardest generally have a high proportion of women, and that this high 
proportion is maintained till old ago: see especially Chamar, Pasi, Bbobi, Luniya, 
Kumhar, Koeri and Kewat. 

Tho only interference with nature, therefore, that can bo shown to upset 
tho balance of the sexes is tho custom by which girls are married before they are 
tit to bear children, coupled with tho superstitious observances and unclean 
liracticos which pass for midwifery among tho great mass of the people. Those 
handicaps probably account for the whole disproportion. For women lose in 
numbers only at the marriage ago (I have pointed out why tho figure for the 
period 6—10 is inaccurate) and once that is left behind recover their relative 
position to a certain extent, and finally repass men after (50. 

The suggestion has been made that England has (in normal times, not only 
after a war) a surplus of women, and India a surplus of men, because tho English- 
mau leads a more adventurous and hazardous life than the Indian. This 
suggestion will not bear examination. Bulgaria before the war had more men 
than women. And life in Bulgaria is credited with having been more hazardous 
than in England. Nor do I understand Mr. Blunt’s suggestion that males 
predominate in new countries. For this province is the last place I should call a 
now country. 

Tho conclusion arrived at then is that presupposing an attempt on nature s 
part to achieve a balance of the sexes, that attempt is defeated as regards tho 
United Provinces by the marriage customs of tho people. It is useless to try to 
explain dissimilarities in tho proportion of men to w’omon as between this and 
other countries. All that can bo done is to seek, -for each country separately, tho 
causes that upset tho natural balance. 

4 . I have discussed the reason why iu the province women are permanently 
fewer than men. It now falls to bo considered why their numerical inferiority is 
now oven more marked than iu 1911. As a result of previous oxj^rionoo certain 
generalisations have found acceptance as true of India. It is said that famine 
and scarcity fall more heavily on men than on women, while epidemic diseases 
such as plague and influenza fall more heavily on women than on men. Tho 
decade has been free from serious famine; and it might be thought that heroin lies 
tho explanation that is being sought. But there was widespread scarcity in 
1914, and the vital statistics for what they are worth do not bear out the genorali- 
satiou to which I have alluded. Tho relevant fibres are 
shown iu tho margin. Plague has diminished in intensity 
right through tho decade, and may bo loft out of aocomit. As 
regards the influenza epidemic, tho figure (male deaths to 1,(XX) 
female deaths) given by tho Sanitary Commissioner for tho 
whole year 1918 is 1,086, and suggests that both sexes wore 
equally affected. The proportion for the influenza period only 
however is 1,040, and if it could bo accepted as oven approxi¬ 
mately accurate, would account for all that is to bo amounted 
for. I have however already given reasons for the view that 
tho vital statistics for this period are wholly unreliable, and it would bo unsafe to 
use them for any purpose. As a matter of a priori" reasoning the influenza 
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epidemic should have hit men harder than women. For it came at tho busiest 
agricultural season—when tho autumn harvest was being got in and tho fields 
were being prepared for tho spring crops. At such a time to coaso work meant 
for the peasant at best serious loss and at worst starvation : and men commonly 
did not give in to tho disease till they were no longer able to stand. This I 
witnessed myself. Kesistance of suen a kind, according to all medical testi¬ 
mony, greatly prejudices tho chance of recovery. If indeed ^ influenza proved in 
1918 more fatal to women than to men—as tho Sanitary Commissioner held— 
it is diflicult to reconcile the fact with another assertion of tho same Sanitary 
Commissioner, that the epidemic was more severe in the West than in the East. 
For during the decade, as already stated, in tho W est women increased relatively to 
men, while in the East they declined. It is in fact impossible to attribute with con¬ 
fidence tho continued drop in the proportion of females to the influenza epidenuc. 

It can however be fully accounted for by the relative increase of male births 
which began in 1915 and has been very marked since 1917. The figures have 
already been given in the third paragraph of this chapter. And if tho vital 
statistics can be accepted as accurate in this respect (os I think they can) there 
is no more to be said. As to the reason for the rise in the relative male birth-rate 
I can make no suggestion. But it coincides significantly with tho war and post¬ 
war period, and is interesting in view of Mr. do Jastrzebski's* observation that 
in Europe masculinity at birth has increased since 1914 not only in belligerent 
but also in neutral countries. 

5. Changes in the sex proportion within the province are to mo wholly 
inexplicable. The tendency of the decade has been, as already observed, towards 
a levelling of the proportion as between East and West. To attribute this 
tendency to the influence of agricultural conditions or of epidemics is im|x>ssibla 
on the evidence available. 1 do not think w’e know tho incidence of tho influenza 
epidemic: but wo have no opinion better than that of the Sanitary Com¬ 
missioner, and ho has held on the strength of his vital statistics that the out¬ 
break did more damage in the West, where women have gained relatively to men, 
than in the East where they have lost. And competent opinion, backed again 
by vital statistics, has decided that influenza kills more w omen than men. Again, 
given that scarcity and famine is more fatal to men than to women, such 
scarcities as have occurred since 1911 were nowhere more severe than in Muttra 
and tho districts of the Central India Plateau. In the former the sex propor¬ 
tion is unchanged, and in tho latter women have gained ground. 

6 . But if changes within the decade are inexplicable, sufficient statistics 
have now been collected at succeeding censuses and otherwise to point to 
certain conclusions of a more general nature. The figures wo have suggest 
very strongly that sex proportion depends not on genetic but on territorial 
factors; not on social conditions but on natural environment; and lastly, 
probably on climate in the large sense of the Hindustani “ ab o hawa," or on 
some element therein. 

It is impossible definitely to distinguish by race tho bulk of tho population. 
Excluding Europeans, Parsis, and such communities whose numbers are too 
small or whose conditions of life are too unnatural for inferences to be dcduciblo 
from their statistics, it is only possible to say that, loosely speaking, tho Hindus 
differ in race from tho Muhammadans. The sex proportion of Hindus and 
Muhammadans is nearly identical. It is now 909 females to l’,000 males for 
the former, and 913 for tho latter. In 1911 the figures were 915 and 902 
respectively. Tho difference is wholly negligible as compared with tho difference 
bctw'oen other units for which statistics have been prepared. One would expect 
the Muhammadan to exceed tho Hindu proportion of women by more tlian 
this, on account of the later ago at which Muliammadan girls are generally 
married—an artificial and not a genetic factor. Tho great advantage tmdoubtedly 
conferred by this factor is, it is suggested, counterbalanced by the tendency 
of Muhammadans to bo concentrated in tho West. Jains and Aryos who 
are in everything but mere religion identical with Hindus and who are even 
more concentrated in the West than are the Muhammadans have sox proportions 
of 845 and 811 respectively. 

Subsidiary Table IV shows tho sox proportion for a number of representative 
castes. These castes are certainly not rac^.'s, but they are the products of centuries 


*Ij> hii cnliUo.] " To« S«x Uitlo Birth." 
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of in*broodiiig. Certaiu of them are akin to others, having probably in some 
casra sprang from the same stock. Some of them live under practically identical 
social conditions. But an examination of this table cither for the present 
census or for the last conveys an impression of inexplicable chaos. If the castes 
were arranged in any order of racial constitution, based for instance on their 
supposed share of Ai^’an or Dravidian blood, or of social prosperity, and the 
statistics were shown in graphic form, no sort of curve would result. If they were 
grouped according to their kinship or the similarity of the social conditions 
under which they live, the statistics for each group would have no sort of 
uniformity. Brahman, Bhat, Bhninhnr and Taga all probably spring from the 
same stock : their sox figures in 1911 wore respectively 899, 816, 986 and 786. 
Barai and Tamboli are practically interchangeable terms for the same caste 
having a single occumtion and a uniform social environment; their figures are 
959 and 906, Agar^val, Agrahari, Kasaundhan, Baranwal and Gohoi are cloeely 
allied trading communities with similar material position and similar ways of 
life; their figures are 794, 953, 919, 861 and 961. It is difficult to distinguish 
l)otweon the Kahar, M^lah and Kewat; whose figures are 933,1,143 and 986. 
And so on—instances like this could bo multiplied.* 

If one now turn from this table to SulMidiary Table I, quite a different 
impression is produced. Of the districts here shown Fyzabad, Rae Bareli, 
Partab^rh and Sultanpnr should be disregarded, for their sox figure is npset 
by their loss of male emigrants to Bengal. It is also proper to neglect Cawnpore, 
where the city is full of somi-permanont male labourers who have left their 
families elsewhere, and Naini Tal, whoso population is of too shifting a character 
to bo the basis of any inferences. It is obvious at once that the sox proportions 
are grouped goo^phically. The hills—Almora, Garhwal and the Tohri Garhwal 
State (for Naini Tal and Dehra Dim are only partly montane)—have a uniformly 
high proportion of females; so has the East of the province and the Central 
India Plateau (to which rarts of Mirzapnr and Allahabad properly belong). The 
proportion is unifonnl)' low in the west and centre of the province. And, 
generally speaking, the transition from a high to a low proportion is remarkably 
smooth. ^ The low proportion of Agra and the surrounding districts grows by 
gradual increments on one side through the submontane tract to the hills, on 
another through Oudh to the Eastern Plain, and on the third through Jalaun, 
lying at the foot of the Central India Plateau, to Banda (the Jhansi figures being 
upset by a largo garrison town) on its crest. 

■Tb« figntit ot 1011 «r« mad in the abori diieoMion becaiiM tlw Inrgcr mImUou ot Ui»t y«ir givM » wldor ruga 
ol InUanoM. 
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hatohoring of theso niap'i has beoa designed to make each district and state 
appear dark in proportion to its preponderance of males.* The first map shows 
the sox proportion calculated on the actual, and the second that calculated on 
the “ natural ’’ population of each district and state. The actual population of 
a district is the sum of the people found present in it on the 18th March, 1921. 
The natural population is the actual population plus all persons born in the 
district but enumerated elsewhere, and less all persons bom elsewhere but enumera¬ 
ted in the district. It will be seen that the transition from a high to a low 
proportion of women is slightly more smooth in the second than in the first map. 

If it has been shown then that the sex proportion varies as between 
communities in so chaotic a manner that it is obvious that the determining 
factor lies without the commimity: while it varies as between localities in a way 
that suggests a cause of variation within the locality: is there anything to 
indicate what that cause mav be ? Possibly a hint as to the cause may ^ 
obtained by a process of exclusion. Fatehpur (sex proportion 911) does not 
differ appreciably from Mainpuri (816) in the race constitution of its inhabitants 
or their ways of life, in its physical configuration, or even in its climate in the 
popular European sense. But the people of the country are very clear that these 
two districts (and almost any other two districts) differ markedly in climate as 
locally understood—in “ ab o hawa,” water and air, and especially in water. And 
the people know best in what respects different parts of their own country are 
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unlike. It would bo out of place to pursue the matter further. But it is, I think, 
at least worth consideration whether the sex proportion of a l^ality is not 
determined by its water-which I suppose is another way of saying by the mineral 

constitution of its soil. ..... ui u • 

Before leaving this subject I would draw attention, ns ^ibly bearing 

upon it to the very remarkable vital statistics of Dehra Bun. The district has a 
sMfting population, but this fact affects only the quantity not the sex proportion 
of its birth returns. And if these birth returns are incomplete or maoo^te, they 
are presumably no more inaccurate here than elsewhere, and no more inacourate 
for one sex than for the other. Throughout the decade Dehra Dun has recorded 
a preponderance of males over females bom very exceptionally high relatively to 
the rest of the province, and in most years very remarkably higher than that 

recorded by any other district. 
The table in the margin illustrates 
this point. As to what the reason 
may be I have no suggestion to 
make other than that made above. 
The district has a very low recor¬ 
ded birth-rate, but owing to the 
unstable population it is impos¬ 
sible to c^culate the relation 
between the recorded and the real 
birth-rate. The population is 
probably less homogeneous than 
that of any other district; while 
the terrain is unique, being laigely 
a broad valley lying between two 
ranges of hills. 

7. The conclusions suggested by the sex statistics may now be s umm a r ised. 
Over the province as a whole, the sex balance at which presumably nature ainw 
is appreciably upset by only one, but that a very important interference with 
nature—the premature marriage of women. As between different parts of the 
province, the variation of the sex proportion cannot be attributed to any 
difference in the race constitution or ways of life of the inhabitants, but must be 
looked for in the differences of some physical element in their habitat. What 
thb element may be is a matter for conjecture, but it is suggiMted that it may be 
the water or in other words the mineral constitution of the soil. 

As to the changes that have occurred during the decade, the relative 
increase of males in the province as a whole does not appear—or at any rate cannot 
be proved—to be oonneoted with the absence of famine or with the influenza 
epidemic of 1918, as widely held theories would lead one to expet. It can only 
bo accounted for by an increase of masculinity at birth which oegan in the year 
following the outbreak of the war, and has been progressively more marked during 
the second half of the decade. This phenomenon has been observed elsewhere 
during the same period not only in belligerent but also in neutral countries and 
is in consonance with a common belief—and one for which there is evidence—that 
a world shortage of either sex tends in some unexplained way to be made goo^ 
For the changes in the sex proportion within the province I can suggest no 
reason: their general tendency has been towards a levelling of the proportion as 
between East and West. 
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Sabsidiary Table I .—General proportion of tJie eezet by natural 
dioisiont and dittricte. 


Unitod PrtrrlncM 


ITimaloy*, tTuI * 

Dahr* Otin .. •> 

NalnlTkl 

Almoni .. .. 

04ili«al .. «• 

T>kri BUto .. .. 

Suh-mptaUpa, W4tt • 

Bakftranpar .. .. 

Binilt; .. .. 

Bijnor «. .. 

PiUbhit 
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BunporBlaio >• 

Juda-OtutgUie IlaiM, Wttt 

UunfiMnjgkr .. 

llMnit .. .. 

BoUndiluhr .. .. • 

Allgirh .. •* 

llottr* 

Agra •• .. 

Maiopari .. .. 

EtAb •• .. 

Budann .. •> 

Uoradabad 
Bhab jabanpur 
Famikbabad .. 

Etawab 

Juda-OamfStie FUtim, 


Cawnpora .. .. 

Paidionr .. .. 

AUkHiAmI a a a a 

lAoknow .. .< 

Unao .. >• 

Baa Barali .. .< 

BiUonr .. .. 

Haidoi .. 

FTiabad 

Boltanpoi .. .< 

PartabgMh 

BaraBanU .. .. 

Opntrai India HaUau 


Jhanil .. 

Jalana .. .. 

Hamirpnr .. •• 

Banda .. .. 

£aa< SalpnroM 

Uinapor .. «« 

Banana BUtd.. .. 

a 

Sm^Simatapa, Bast 

QorakbpBf .. 

Baati .. 

Oonda .. .. 

Bahrmtnh .. .. 

Jada-OanfaiU Ffain, Bast 


Bonarea 
Jaonpar 
Oban pot 
BallU 
Aamparb 



Nombor of femalea to 1,000 malat. 


1931. 

1911. 

1901. 


Aetna! 

NatorU 

Aetna] 

Natoral 

Aolnal 

Natural 


popol'tion. 

population 

popnlatlon. 

popnlatlon. 

population. 

population. 


008 

196 

918 


9S7 

921 


933 

964 

903 

949 

9/3 

949 


667 

789 

607 

830 

788 

743 


733 

663 

770 

880 

799 

884 


909 

067 

070 

062 

066 

oes 


1,064 

1,043 

l/)36 

1,009 

1,063 

1,069 


1,036 

1,010 

1,018 

1,017 

1,016 

1,001 


865 

' 868 

856 

860 

881 

895 


817 

811 

813 

823 

8:4 

879 


801 

866 

843 

860 

86a 

861 


000 

883 

881 

S7d 

018 

Oil 


884 

891 

861 

881 

884 

019 


884 

918 

876 

887 

881 

907 


687 

864 

877 

876 

806 

003 


M4 

H33 

841 

833 

«58 

.844 


839 

800 

817 , 

779 

860 

806 


863 

841 

U IQ 

1 

833 

875 

860 


890 

862 

897 

878 

000 

870 


847 

845 

852 

843 

891 

870 


816 

819 

815 

818 

866 

836 

‘ 

818 

787 

834 

828 

864 

856 


818 

810 

817 

787 

837 

780 


818 

839 

887, 

816 

861 

857 


818 

835 

838 

816 

854 

871 


877 

875 

8i7 

871 

883 

899 


863 

867 

843 

864 

MS 

• 878 


820 

796 

838 

629 

818 

85J 

a 

816 

796 

814 

824 

843 

824 

a 

m 

90S 

953 

907 

956 

949 


809 

841 

633 

840 

868 

887 


Oil 

880 

033 

930 

886 

950 


946 

947 

97S 

937 

1.000 

981 


845 

189 

856 

885 

013 

016 


890 

881 

008 

OOl 

067 

939 


973 

9(6 

001 

950 

1,027 

986 


873 

863 

878 

873 

806 

891 


660 

800 

883 

868 

870 

886 


991 

056 

1,006 

983 

078 

983 


1,031 

973 

1,033 . 

VTt 

1,026 

985 


ijoie 

969 

11»9 

IJE07 

1,045 

1,061 

a 

018 

003 

OUl 

908 

063 

• 957 

• 

936 

946 

959 

965 

969 

943 



961 

964 

939 

958 

886 


901 

871 

932 

001 

9.8 

895 


062 

969 

081 

970 

901 

986 

»a 

055 

953 

060 

1/M . 

987 

090 

aa 

IfiOt 

953 

ijoao 

JjM3 

J/>43 

14)46 


1,006 

070 

1,030 

IfiOi 

1,043 

UOiO 

aa 

007 

924 

•• 

a a 

a a 

aa 

• a 

958 

949 

976 

95/ 

980 

m 


970 

057 

005 

977 

1,011 

1/113 


955 

939 

976 

067 

973 

061 


967 

933 

905 

947 

966 

967 

• • 

923 

916 

9M 

923 

931 

044 

aa 

•7J 

967 

995 

955 

lft39 

993 


961 

961 

084 

059 

983 

907 


1,011 

983 

1,007 

1,008 

1,089 

1/114 


900 

003 

006 

065 

l,0’i6 

098 


9(0 

891 

986 

; 913 

1/184 

1,003 

aa 

OJ0‘ 

934 

901 

966 

1,030 

96!1 


• Tht Wll and 1901 flgum «or than Nalwal WfWona do not laka thaix laapcgtito lUtaa into aooount, 
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OBAPTER VI.—^KX. 


Subsidiary Table II.— Nufnb:r of fetnaU$ 

religions at each 0 / 


Ag*. 


ToUl 0—6 

0-1 
1—a 
ti-s 
s—4 


T 0 UIO—30 .. 

K—10 
10—IS 

is-ao 

ao-ss 

ss-ao 

ToUl 90 and 
orar. 

80-40 
40-60 
SO—CO 

00 and over .. 

Total ot all agaa 
(actual popu¬ 
lation). 

Total of all agw 
(natural po> 
pnlatlont. 


■ tLl . 


Ago. 

All raligioo*. 

1901 

1911 

Uhl. 

0—1 aa 

a a 

• • 

S67 

963 

946 

1-9 

a a 

aa 

1.038 

l/IU 

i/ns 

2^^ aa 

a a 

a a 

1,014 

1,082 

1/168 

S' ■ 4 

a a 

aa 

1.038 

1,049 

l/)6!l 

4—S 

aa 

a a 

907 

000 

900 

Total 0—S .. 

a 

a a 

IfiOO 

IMO 

IfiU 

6—10 

• a 

aa 

012 

90G 

008 

10-16 

a 

\\ 

901 

TOC 

750 

16-90 

aa 

• a 

899 

806 

701 

90—26 

a 

a 

a'a 

1,001 

988 

977 

86-90 .. - 

aa 

aa 

948 

918 

934 

Total 0-90 

• a 

a a 

913 

908 

893 

90-40 

a 

aa 

9*0 

981 

933 

40-60 

9 a 

•• 

040 

014 

910 

60-00 

a 

.. 

971 

940 

918 

00 and ooor 

a a 

0 ' 
«a 

1.106 

l.OSJ 

14)68 

Total 80 and ovor 

a a 

a a 

981 

948 

934 

Total o( all agei (artnal poputatiou) 

937 

sis 

009 

Total oi an agaa (natural 
tion). 

popnli. 

«3 

903 

898 


Subsidiary Table III .—Number oj females per 1,000 males 


Himalaya, Wait. 

Sub-Himalaya, Weat. 

a 

Indo-Oangati« Plain 

, Waai. 

Indo-Oangatio Ptaiu 

Cantral. 



«» 



4 




w 



a 



3 



4 








4 

a 

0 

3 

i 


1 

i 



1 

m 

0 



. I 

• 3 

1 

i 

*3 


JS 

1 

■a 



1 

•a 

s 



S 

•0 

a 

•a 

< 

3 

a 

< 

s 



< 

s 

2 


5 

a 

a 

3 

8 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

18 

ifisn 

IfiSS 

1J09$ 

989 

984 

sma 

on 

970 

ifiie 

1.022 

4,048 

4/M8 

9ft# 

980 

970 

949 

060 


947 

929 

030 


947 

950 

984 

974 

1 027 

l/ISS 

1,038 

1.014 

l/lll 

l/»3 

1.000 

994 


1.032 

. 1/)4A 

143 s 

1 065 

1/167 

1/140 

1.007 

003 

l/>48 

966 

979 

1/06 

1.066 

l/W 

l/>70 

i 104 

1.100 

1,201 

l/>47 

1/M3 

l/»3 

1.046 

l/>43 

l/>78 

1.065 

1,086 

i/ieo 

100 

1,023 

1,047 

964 

017 

l/)07 

984 

940 

l/)80 

" 1.016 

U014 

l/>44 

041 

9M 

487 

807 

866 


897 

047 

629 

a 

894 

90S 

991 

1)34 

997 

903 

844 

892 

881 


918 

690 

883 


939 

010 

904 

930 

869 

880 

718 

7S7 

7.6 


766 

70S 

089 


784 

766 

772 

7d4 

W 

928 

660 

777 

766 


813 

762 

778 


829 

1* 

782 

828 


904 

636 

030 

938 


990 

912 

000 


961 

1.010 

1.006 

1/198 

9SS 

991 

666 

679 

802 


916 

612 

800 


876 

M5 

940 

l/XU 

on 

944 

664 

882 

869 


878 

839 

838 


864 

944 

944 

947 

917 

940 

836 

229 

800 


873 

616 

808 


852 

957 

964 

977 


010 

641 

643 

841 


850 

648 

841 


860 

927 

999 

924 


910 

688 

666 

894 


878 

647 

848 


884 

Oil 

910 

028 

1.026 

l/HO 

C29 

976 

1,007 


914 

667 

698 


831 

1.042 

1/167 

948 

ijnsjoss 

1.770.644 

94442 

4 , 490:211 

3464,444 

i;»4fi04 

12,4401903 

9.746.547 

apiotm 

umos 

10,40»fie4 

4,474,475 

USUIS 

a a 

i •• 

_ 

4J22.443 

a a 

a 

a 

iTsooaoo 

a a 

• a 

IZ108jm‘ 

a a 

aa 
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per 1,000 male* at different age-period* by 
the last three censuses. 


Hindu. 

Mnh»mni»d«M. 

1001. j 

1911. 

1911. 

1001. 

1911. . 

1031 

001 

i 

087 

MS 

003 

1 

970 

960 

i,oeo 

1,011 

14)11 

1.003 ' 

1,003 ' 

14)33 

1,014 

1,030 

14)63 

14U1 

14M1 

1.069 

1,0x2 

14140 

14>01 

1,031 

14)68 

14)69 

085 

005 

903 

996 

906 

14)40 

999 

196 

ifilS 

tJOOT 

tfilS 

1/09 

910 

004 

004 

038 

018 

039 

7W 

708 

750 

818 

771 

761 

8£0 

700 

787 

886 

818 

833 

008 

070 

970 

14)87 

14)10 

14)10 

ots 

000 

031 

9M 

968 

063 

909 

SOI 

S9J 

94t 

917 

913 

Ml 

0»3 

013 

068 

930 

037 

W7 

018 

913 

073 

913 

886 

071 

063 

019 

971 

on 

888 

1480 

1,111 

14)00 

14)61 

O^ii 

027 

9S1 

003 

909 

984 

997 

UU 

935 

915 

i •* 

909 

« • • 

1 

951 

921 

1 912 

1 *• 


at different age-periods by religions an / natural ditnsions (census o/ 1021). 


CootnU lndi» PUtMa. 


All religioni. 

i 

s 

E 1 

14 

IS 

M3 

9SO 

Ml 

901 

m 

833| 

IMO 

14)64 


ifiK 
fM 903; 



jfisr 

938 

1,010 

1,010 

i.m 

ijm 


90S 904 


IIS' 000 003 

m! TOOj 780 

•n 83fii 833 

aao 084 900 

084 800 

I 

Ijoeil JfiOS, 998 


tw OSc 

m oanl 

IJST 1,087: 

UM. 1,170 


MS 

Oil 

13 m 

1,314 

mjm 


I 


E**t Sntpnrit. 

Sab.&lBula2r. Eul. 

Indo.Q«ng«tic Plain, Eaat. 

Unitad Piorloeaa. 

i 

*• 1 

3 • 

< 

a 

-3 

e 

• 

1 

« 

3 

0 

a 

0 ' 

1 

< 

i 

1 

4 

0 

*3 

» 

*3 

a 

oi 

0 

e 

1 

a 

< 

5 

■8 

s 

1 

S 


«r 

1 

■fi 

< 

i 

ns 

0 

a 

1 

s 

a 

17 

18 

10 

30 

31 

32 

23 

24 

25 

20 

27 

28 

IJB40 

4M4 

IflOS 

4j04i 

1/M3 

1,063 

4554 

74)59' 

lfi07 

4544 

1549 

ifliO 

901 

000 

916 

978 

971 

006 

m 

071 


964 

945 

. M3 

960 

I.9M 

1,004, 

1,614 

l.0» 

14)36 

960 

959 

14126 


81S 

1.012 

14)11 

14>'72 

1.IW 

1.138 

1,164 

I4M7 

14)06 

14)03 

UI9 

1.136; 

14)01 

1.055 

1.06 

14)69 

14)09; 

1,068 

I4IO6 

1,195 

1,104- 

l.lOfl 

l.il» 

1,184 

l.I:Mi 

1.052 

.. l,08l 

1.080 

im 

14)06 

14)63 

I4n7 

ijm 

1,103 

1419 

i/ao 


OOP 

9N 

093 

14X0 

$82 

9» 

961 

943 

919 

Vil 

04? 

930 

1/XXi 

899 

091 

078 

994 

081 

IfiOO 

910 

912 

800 

9tS 

016 


OM 

905 

904 

0:4 

m 

664 

826 

785 

789 

763 

715 

782 


707 

759 


781 

ti« 

881 

834 

755 

763 

TOC 

510 

796 


929 

791 

787 

832 

i.m 

1,146- 

871 

999 

900 

1,CI6« 

14185 

IJOTt, 

144c 

941 

970 

14)10 

1.999 

14)81 

1,104 

981 

061 

I,OK 

1.054 

14)8T 

1431 

9M 

Oil 

051 

4/195 

ijOiS 

93i 

4fiS4 

tfiSft 

1/103 

4/128 

14)27 

4/304 

914 

909 

919 

lAM 

1,087 

871 

I.0IS 

14)19 

1,08: 

1.959 

1,060 

1,1611 

921 

921 

927 

991 

oes 

081 

975 

074 

903 

m 

571 


995 

910 

013 

806 

IJI7 

I4)a 

9^0 

995 

14)00 

05. 

919 

Mff 


868 

915 

919 

888 

1419 

1,108 

14>X1 

IJOl 

l.,338 

1,101 

U14 

1,1*7 


9« 

i4n 

14)80 

937 

I/481/4S9 

ifiiiMO 

1 

74.604 

1,190599 6.6t>3,43 4 

4,4i4S4i 

5548512 

4,784,590 

607473 

48540548 

89402430 

0427407 

I/^JUI 

1 

1 •• 

! 

• • 

1.W497 

•• 

• • 

5519.194 

1 

1 •• 

1 

•• 

€1590538 

• * 

• • 
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CHAPTER VI.—SEX. 


Subsidiary Table IV .—Number of femalet per 1,000 males /or eeriain selected castes. 


Hombor of famalM pat 1,000 nuJoi. 



OmU- 



Ali agaa 

0—6. 

6-12. 

U-18. 

16 —ao- 

20 -40. 

40 and 
ovftr. 


1 



9 

a 

4 

6 

6 

7 

s 

1. 

Brahnuo .. 



890 

947 

882 

770 

770 

903 

954 

9. 

Bajpol .. 



877 

040 

874 

776 

770 

896 

904 

S. 

Sonar .. 



810 

1,018 

888 

767 

- 764 

793 

660 

*. 

Shaikh .. 



890 

1,014 

901 

788 

817 

919 

861 

B. 

Kayaath .. 



880 

1,006 

946 

799 

781 

819 

866 

6. 

Chamar 



900 

1,039 

882 

887 

901 

1,007 

991 

7. 

Kahar .. 



937 

1,116 

843 

797 

848 

987 

941 

a 

FaUian .. 

• • 

• a 

878 

1,020 

922 

869 

749 

834 

916 

9. 

Qadariya .. 


• • 

893 

1,084 

878 

816 

818 

883 

907 

10. 

Knmhar .. 



081 

1,046 

907 * 

851 

838 

939 

936 

11. 

Dhobi 



936 

1,063 

901 

801 

878 

962 

958 

u. 

Dohar 

• « 

aa 

890 

1,068 

891 

820 

785 

893 

889 

la. 

Nal 



Oil 

1,028 

886 

778 

838 

916 

942 

14. 

Baiyid .. 



087 

1,034 

906 

810 

940 

971 

919 

10. 

Barhai 



809 

1,017 

871 

749 

806 

867 

867 

18. 

Jnlaha .. 

• • 

aa 

922 

l/>48 

876 

819 

868 

963 

898 

17. 

T«H 



900 

1,083 

884 

792 

646 

907 

924 

18. 

I odha .. 



909 

1,048 

883 

776 

808 

903 

937 

19. 

Bbarbhanja 



867 

1,016 

897 

790 

806 

862 

846 

aa 

Kalwar 

* • 

* a a 

921 

1,080 

900 

886 

800 

984 

931 

21. 

Bhangl .. 

• a 

a a 

008 

1,000 

872 

781 

897 

964 

870 

sx 

Agarwal 



798 

030 

921 

730 

78j 

741 

761 

sa. 

I’aal 



Old 

1,031 

897 

928 

904 

968 

928 

24. 

Ahlr 

• a 

a a 

897 

1,017 

864 

879 

76j 

891 

9a<j 

90. 

Donlya .. 
KaoUii .. 



980 

1,081 

947 

853 

818 

1,016 

1,068 

26. 



880^. 

IfiSOi 

829 

806 

842 

848 

913 

27. 

Karmi 

a a 


009 

iJOBl 

874 

847 

817 

890 

954 

28. 

Oojar 

a a 


786 

878 

778 

040 

678 

804 

822 

S9. 

Jat 



703 

848 

765 

C61 

09o 

768 

783 

90. 

Bholnhar ., 

a a 


930 

1,019 

911 

728 

783 

997 

1,049 

81. 

Kocri 

a a 


006 

12H0 

899 

806 

851 

948 

13X13 

82. 

Anglo-Indian 



1,018 

06.3 

922 

636 

917 

1,340 

1/197 

88. 

Indian Christian 


a a 

92t» 

061 

941 

786 

816 

983 

822 

Arortiga of Uie aboro caatea 

a a 

007 

1/)11 

879 

806 

810 

919 

929 


Subsidiary Table Y.—Actual number of births and deaths for each sex during the 
decades 1901—1910 and 1911—1920. 


Yaar. 

Nofflbar of births. 

Humber of doaths. 

Dillarrnca 
batwasn 
aolonuu 9 
and 8. 
Esatu of 
lattar ovar 
tonnsr -f-, 
dofoat —. 

Oiflerosoa 
botwoon 
oolnsuu 6 
and 6. 
Excau of 
lattar orst 
fonnor 4-, 
defect —. 

Diifsrenoa 
batwocn 
oolomna 4 
and 7. 
Exeats of 
formw 
over 

latter +, 
defect—. 

Hnmbar 

of 

festalo 
births 
par 1,000 
mala 
births. 

Hambar 

d 

ferns lo 
deaths 
par 1.000 

.deaths. 

Maloa. 

Famalai. 

Total. 

Malas. 

Famalei. 

Total 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

0 

7 

8 


10 

21 

19 

1901 

• a 

l/)32,769 

949,302 

1/172,181 

762,940 

692,080 

],44&/186 

—78,407 

—60463 

+527,096 

928 

019 

1902 

a a 

1,181A19 

1/164.883 

2,186,901 

801,040 

761/100 

lA62,0t0 

—76,487 

—6^7 

+634,155 

032 

0S7 

1908 

a a 

1,140,338 

1/169,803 

2,20O/»l 

968A54 

032/149 

1,990,901 

-80,426 

—56405 

+379,1-28 

929 

014 

1904 

a a 

1,154,968 

1/170,760 

2,326,737 

836A00 

829,849 

1,054,949 

-84/119 

+4,749 

f-57D;80e 

027 


1905 

a a 

1/138,093 

943.917 

1,967/100 

1,049,708 

1/M8A92 

2,090A00 

-79476 

—1,110 

-181491 

923 

900 

1906 

• a 

993/111 

919,114 

1/118,436 

9S3/HX> 

910/127 

1,863,886 

-80,197 

—43482 

+65,099 

920 

066 

1907 

a a 

1,032,818 

941A45 

1/168,908 

l/)40/}12 

IfiSSJMS 

8/173A36 

—80/178 

—26,488 

—106,673 

921 

970 

1908 

a a 

982,276 

864,420 
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Subsidiary Table VI . — Number of deathe of each sex at different ages. 
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Chapter VII.—CIVIL CONDITION. 


The absolute figures relative to Civil Condition appear in Imperial Tables 
VII and XIV. Proportions are exhibited in various aspects in the Subsidiary 
Tables. 

The question asked by the enumerators in reference to Civil Condition 
was simple : “ Are you married, unmarried or widowed ? "—the word used for 
" married ” being hiyaha. Now biyah means marriage by the full legal rite, and 
doubt might arise as to the proper entry where marriage had boon contracted by 
the maimed rites (dAaretva, tagai, or karao) recognised, generally speaking, by the 
castes that permit widow remarriage. Such doubt was resolved by the instruc* 
tions given to enumerators to enter as married anyone regarded as such by his or 
her oastefellows, irrespective of the views on the subject entertained by persons 
of other or higher caste. 

It will be noticed that no separate figures are given for divorced persons. 
Ihesc are negligible in number, divorce being practically unknown among Hindus 
and rare among Muhammadans, and ^vore by direction entered as widowed. 
Persons however who having been widowed by death or divorce had married 
again were returned as married. 

It is necessary, before dealing with the figures, to emphasise that they are 
not comparable with those of any country outside lu^a. Marriage among 
Hindus means no more than irrevocable betrothal. The parties do not begin to 
live together immediately after the ceremony, but after the lapse of an indefinite 
period, generally of not less than one and of not more than five years. Conjugal 
relations are preceded by a second ceremony known as gauna, mkhtat, or vida. 
The statistics under examination cannot therefore be used indiscriminately to 
condemn or belaud Indian society for tending towards a lower or a higher age of 
marriage. Provided the gauna is postponed, the only harm done by the custom 
of an early biyah is that it must obviously swell the number of widows condemned 
by convention to lifelong celibacy. Assuming, as one surely may, that the 
immature marriage known to bo prevalent stands condemned, it could only be 
known with certainty that society ' is tending to adopt more or less salutary 
customs in this respect, if statistics were obtained of the age of the parties to the 
gauna ceremony. Unfortunately such'statistics have not been obtained, and are 
probably unobtainable. 

So much and no more by way of introduction. The subject of marriage 
customs has been exhausted in previous reports, and for a full discussion of it and 
of everything in any way connected with it the reader is referred to the volume 
of 1911. 

mndakod Arj» Sasuj Sodety. Amoog Muh«ninnd<n» cooio^ Uia onliBAnlyl bwia* 
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*3. Tho general . statistics are snmmarisud in a diagram, which illustrates 
very well sundry commonplaces. From what has been said above it follows that 


MALES FEMALES 



UNMARRIED 


MARRIED = 


WIDOWED 



Diagnm allowing, tor Moh aex, Dlitribntion hj Civil CondlUon per 1,0X) at diflstasl age period* 

its lower part illustrates realities only in tho right hand bottom corner, but those 
realities aro suttioiently tragic. Out of every thousand girls aged under fl/-j there 
are 7, and out of every thousand aged under ten there are 102, who are married 
and have a reasonable chance of never seeing their husbands. And out of every 
thousand aged under ton there aro 4 widows whoso married life—in very many 
cases—is finished before it lias begun.* 

To consider the more real portion of tho diagram, it will bo seen that almost 
everyone who in Europe would be considered to be of marriageable age is or has 
been married. Women are of course known to marry earlier than men; tho 
diagram shows that at ago 10—15 more than half tho living females and loss 
than a quarter of tho living males are already married. At ago 15—30 only 95 
women per thousand are still unmarried and after 30 few more than tho sum 
total of those physically incapacitated and of prostitutes. Of men just over 
half are still unmarried at age 16—20, and between 5 and 6 per cent, remain 
unmarried to the end. Parents are less careful about marrying off their sons 
than about marrying off their daughters, and tho older a man gets tho harder it 
is for him to find a wife. This fact combined with the preponderance of males 
at all ages after infancy, and with a small amount of polygamy, accounts for the 
number, small as it is, of elderly bachelors. 

Up to the age of 40 widows, though Jihey outnumber widowers appreciably 

— in every age period, outnumber them only (with 
Widnwt the curious exception at age 10—16) by about 30 
— per cent. Between the ages of 40 and 60 they out- 
0 I number widowers by 125 per cent., and after tho 
! sixtieth year by nearly 100 per cent. This is 
sj largely due to the greater longevity of women 
• after they have passed the child>bearing ago, but 
sii must also point to a tendency among widowers to 
— ^ remarry in later life rather than in middle age. 
It would bo interesting to calculate what proportion of tho married males over 
60 are in reality remarried males. If all marriages wore between persons of tho 
same age, if males lived as long as females, and if widows never remarried, tho 
calculation would be simple. Take tho top segment of tho diagram and lot a bo 
tho blank and b the lined portion of the left hand side, andTlot x be tho blank 

•Turn axvaUo in tlia previnc* BO widow* andof one jretroJ age, and l,3S5‘niid«r five—OgorM tuo tnuU 
U> eonnt in a par mille prnporUoo. 
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0—B .. 0 

0—10 .. 8 
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COandovai .. 411 
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aud If tho lined portion on tbo right hand side. Then if widowers also did not 
n»inarry, a should l>e to (a + 6) os x is to (x+y). But widowers do remarry; 
and remarried widowers number per thousand of all conditions 

The thn'c conditions postulated are of course not fulfilled. But the degree by 
which they fail to 1 h‘ fulfilled can be calculated ou the census statistics in the case 
of the first two and approrimately on what is known of casto customs in tho case 
of the third. A formula therefore could be worked out by any mathematician 
possessed of unlimited patience and much leisure—if he thought it worth while. 
The formula stated, which assumes that no adjustments are necessary, gives 363 
remarried out of 634 married males. 

Married males at all ages number 468 per thousand, and married females 
610. The disparity is obviously accounted for to a ver>’ largo extent by tho 
eariier age at which girls are married. Some small part of it may be duo to the 
return as married of women whom Mrs. Grundy would not consider to bo such. 
Little can be left to represent tho prevalence of polygamy. In fact polygamy is 
uncommon. For tho hulk of the population it is ruled out by economio consi¬ 
derations. Among the classes influenced by western ideas there is probably a 
tendency to regard it with disfavour. It is frequent among territorial chieftains, 
and among tho well-to-do in cases where there is no male issue to tho first 
marriage. Even here however it is usually conditional on tho consent of the 
first wife. Tho only people with whom I know it to be tho rule are tho land¬ 
owning Thakurs of tho Jhausi district, who in most cases have three w'ives. 

3. In order to compare tho general statistics of this and of tho last census 
Subsidiary Table I should to examined. It will bo seen that at all ages combined 
fewer persons of each sox are married than in 1911. The proportion of unmarried 
men and of widows is practically unchanged. Widowers and unmarried women 
on tho other hand are proportionately much more numerous than before. 

It is clear that tho number of the married has decreased in the case of 
each sex owing to a different cause. As regards males, the change in tho 
proportions is readily explained as due to the heavy mortality towards the cud of 
the decade. This mortality was most severe among people in the prime of life, 
and as has already been seen widowers appear to remarry after rather than before 
their fortieth year. As regard females, the increase in tho ranks of the unmarried 
is remarkably large at tho ago period 10—16 and occurs almost wholly in the 
period 10—^. The cause is undoubtedly economic. The abrupt rise in tho cost 
of living has necessitated a postponement of marriages among the professional 
classes, whoso marriage age for girls is high : as Mr. Blunt showed in 1911.• At 
the lower age period 5—10, at which tho relatively prosperous labouring classes 
generally marry their daughters, tbo marriage rate bos not been affected. 

There is an appreciable decrease in the number both of boys and of girb 
who are married before tho completion of their fifth year; and this may point to 
sumo success on tho part of social reformers. 

4. Civil Condition by Natural Divisions—and also by Religion—is exhi¬ 
bited in a convenient form in Subsidiary Table II. This table, whose prepara¬ 
tion was a most laborious process (tho statistics for the Imperial Tables having 
been compiled originally for Administrative not for Natural Divisions), contains 
material for a demographic study far beyond the scope of this report. It is 
possible here only to draw attention to certain salient features. 

The ago of marriage is, generally speaking, a^rcciably higher in tho Western 
than in the Central and Eastern Divisions. ^ the hills (Himalaya West) 
marriage takes place much later than elsewhere, but in the end is also much more 
universal; at the advanced ages not only are oxccptioni^y few persons unmarried, 
but also exceptionally few are widowed. This state of affairs was also revealed 
by tho statistics of 1911; hut tho striking disappearance of infant (0—6) marriage 
is a now phenomenon. Marriage is also relatively late in Sub-Himalaya West 
and tho Western Plain ; hilt unlike the hills, these dirisions have alro tho greatest 
profiortion of widowers (though not of widows). Women are married much 
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Condition 
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later than elsewhere in the Western Plain, where also nnmarried women are 
most numerous. Early marriage is most prevalent in the Central and Eastern 
Plain and in East Satpuras; less prevalent, but more so than in the West, in 
Sub.Himalaya East. 

At w'hat may bo called the effective age (15—40) males are most married in 
__ Sub-Himalaya East, where 
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very few are widowed; and 
in East Satpuras, where few¬ 
est are unmarried. Males 
are least married in Sub- 
Himalaya West and the 
Western Plain, in which divi¬ 
sions the number of bache¬ 
lors is abnormal. Females 
are most married in Hima¬ 
laya West and Sub-Hima¬ 
laya East, where widows are 
few; and least so in East 
Satpuras and the Plateau, 
where widows are very nu¬ 
merous. The local distri- 

attabute to the fact that in the two first named divisions tillage is less arduous 

« more arduous than elsewhere in the 
• 1 ® ‘"gely dependent on the degree of exertion and 

oxpwure involved in agriculture. Widows continue to be molt numerous in the 
Plateau and East batpras (and also in the Eastern Plain, whore the water level 

tfio latest agej^nod. Unmarried females aged 15 to 10 are 
most numerous in Sub-Himalaya West. v uu 

conditions with those prevailing in 1911, there are, at all 
^es combmed. more widowers in every Natural Division. The obvious reason 

decade-has already been 
“‘S'* everywhere except in the Plateau, East 

fhat exceptions I can only suggest 

that in th^ tracts life is at the best of times hard for the culti\ator and 
male mortality is comparatively independent of epidemics. More females are 

hills: this is clearly due to the rise in the 
maJes are ^o more numerous everywhere except 
Sub-Himalaya West and in the Central Plain. The hills are t^ 
Tnd in or noticeably to general economic conditions, 

fs triSig.^ divisions the decrease in the proportion of bachelor^ 

anticipated, there are at all ages combined many more 
unmarried of both sexes among Muhammadans than among Hindus. This is 

The aPuhi^£la^«!S® at which Muhammadanf generaUy marry. 

The Muhammadans also have fewer widowers, doubtless because their men are 

HiSus'^^ter^ ^rK^^T ^ unmarried male 

Miiidus number 237, Muhammadans 252; at ago 40 and over Hindus number 67 

Muhammadans 36; and in late marriages the wife is usually much the younger 

--partner. The relatively small figure 

for Muhammadan widows is obviously 
due to the fact that widow remarriage 
is permitted to all Muhammadans, 
but only to some Hindus. Though 
for both sexes marriage takes place 
among Muhammadans later through¬ 
out than s^ong Hindus, yet in the 
end marri^o is even more imiversal 
for Muhammadan than for Hindu 
males, and almost as universal for 
Muhammadan as for Hindu females. 
The marginal statement illustrates 
what has been said in this paragraph. 
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Of other religions the least married are naturally tho Christians. The 
figures for these are large^ detennined by the Ktiropeau community, and 
require no comment. Thu ^urus for Jains indicate a.s usual that for both 
sexes marriage is contracted late and is of short duration: moreover according to 
oriental standards, by males it is contracted infrequently. 1 can find no cxplana* 
tion of those phenomena, which however account lor the great decrease in the 
Jain popnlation. Aiyas are less married, in the case of each sex, than Hindus; 
which may 1 n) accounted for by tho stand taken by tho Samaj against immature 
marriage, though the figures do not otherwise suggest that practice is in aooor- 
dzuice with principle. 

If the statistics he compared with those of 1911, it will be seen that infant 
(0—5) marriage has decreased in all communities. At age 5—10 marriage is 
practically as frequent as before, except in the case of tho Jains. At ago 10—15 
there are substantially fewer persons married in all religions. This may be due 
to reform, but as already suggested, is more probably duo to economy. At tho 
later ages the figures have not altered materially. As before, unmarried Arya 
males aged 40 and over are numerous. Marriage appears to bo more distasteful 
and disastrous than ever to Jains. 

Statistics by natural divisions arc differentiated only for the two main 
religions. These show the same differences in each division as in tho whole 
province, save that, as in 1911, Muhammadans are earlier married and more 
married than Hindus in Sub-Himalaya East. Muhammadans also appear to be 
earlier married than Hindus in Himalaya West, bnt the Mnhaminadans in this 
division are practically all immigrants, and the figures therefore do not represent 
here what they represent elsewhere. 

0. Civil condition by caste is shown in Subsidiary Table V. Tho statistics 
are not very illuminating, but corroborate two findings at which Mr. Blunt arrived 
in 1911: firstly that the highest castes have tho fewest married males, and 
secondly that, generally speaking, tho higher tho caste the later tho ago of 
marriage. Unmarried males are most numerous in the case of Bhuiuhars (509), 
Kayasths and Saiyids (604), Gujars (602) and Rajputs (501): and least numerous 
in tho case of Kurmis (383), Eumhars (402), Basis (410), Gadariyas and Koi‘ris (412), 
and Chamars (413). The reason hitherto given for tho comparative prevalence 
of bacholordom in tho higher castes is tho comparative scarcity of women. This 
reason is not very convincing. Among tho Bhuinhars for instance tho proportion 
of women to men is high (964 to 1,(XX)): among Kurmis it is low (9()6). Tho 
explanation probably lies rather in the fact that tho marriage of boj'S of tho 
higher castes hinds to be postponed in the interests of school-going. 

Unmarried females are most numerous in the case of the Kumhars (402), 
Saiyids (384), Shaikhs (377), and Kayasths (362); and least numerous in tho 
ca.s<! of Kurmis (273), Brahmans (310), Koeris (313), Lodhas (314), and Rajputs 
and Kalwars (315). 

The proportion of children under 12 who are married gives some idea as 
to the communities which favour relatively early and relatively late marriage. 
This proportion is highest, for boys, among tho Kurmis (211), Basis (139), 
Kumhars (134), Ahirs (129), and Chamars (122): and forgirls among tho same castes 
in prncticallv the same order. It is lowest for boys among the Saiyids (26), 
Rajputs (32), Kayasths (34), Shaikhs and Gujars (38): and for girls among 
tho Saiyids (63), Agarwals (67), Kayasths (60), Bhuinhars (70), Shaikhs (86), 
and Jats (87). The reason for these variations is, I think, clearly connected 
with school-going: a referenco to Subsidiary Table VI of Chapter VIII will 
show, for instance, that tho Saiyids, Agarwals, and Kayasths have a far higher 
proportion of literate w’omon than any other caste. 

It will bo noticed that in respect of both sexes the Kurmis are the most 
married and the earliest married of all castes. 

Lastly, tho proportion of widows gives a rongh grading of the castes, from 
those that absolutely forbid the remarriage of women, through those that 
permit but discountenance, to those who accept it as the rule. Widows are 
most numerous among tho Bhuinhars (240), Brahmans (234), Kayasths (210), 
Rajputs (209), and Agarwals (203): least numerous among tho Kumhars (102), 
Julahas (131), Shaikhs (144), Basis (146), Bhangis and Lunias (160), and 
Chamars, Dhobis, Lohars, and Telis (168). Tho figures suggest a tendency 
among the lowest castes to regard widow remarriago with increasing disfavour. 
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The Faais, Bhangis, Chamars, and Dhobis all have appreoiablj more widows 
than they had ten years ago. This is the outcome of the desire common to 
all bat the very highest castes to raise themselves in the social scale : a desire 
which it is sought to accomidish generally by imitative methods. 
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Subsidiary table L —Distribution by Oivit Condition of 1,000 of sacJi wx, religion, and 
main age'-period at each of the last five censutes- 
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476 

470 

401 


166 

1>9 

1C6 

106 

160 


19 

71 

78 

63 

60 

• • 

60 

61 

10 

48 

60 

• • 

310 

299 

80/ 

30? 

297 


093 

989 

090 

904 

I 046 


889 

889 

851 

804 


408 

444 

43(1 

896 

419 


81 

70 

89 

63 

61 


i* 

14 

31 

9 

8 



9 

13 

6 

4 

• 

8 

0 

« 

* 

8 

• 

470 

463 

457 

460 

463 


1 006 

991 

1 096 

996 

1 987 


070 

968 

1 960 

978 


816 

848 

, 836 

' 816 

817 


1 698 

1 680 

1 606 

661 

681 


1 168 

168 

156 

149 

140 


1 86 

4i 

64 

83 

1 S* 


1 ^ 

34 

43 

34 

36 


1 855 

349 

i 

333 

539 


1 094 

991 

99‘1 

' 993 

i 


1 035 

919 

916 

916 


1 611 

673 

673 

1 538 

666 

* • 

1 164 

! 137 

150 

116 

180 


1 'i* 

97 

86 

33 

33 


1 IS 

1 18 

IS 

11 

14 

•• 

1 

18 

1 

1 

. u 

13 


B^gion, MS uul sg*. 


All Kelicloas- 

ilalsM fatt a>)t) 
0—6 

6™“10 • • 

10—16 

15— ^ 

X> 40 

40-«0 

00 Slid oTor • • 
FtmoUt (oU aymj 
0-6 

0^10 •• 

10 16 

16— SO 
SO—40 
40—60 

CO oTOf .. 
Hindoa— 
itaU* (alla/Mj 


0-6 
6-10 
10—16 
16 30 
30-40 
40—60 
00 and onr 


ItmalM ('all cjMj 
0-6 

6—10 • • 

10-16 
16 -SO 
90-40 
40 lO 

60 and ow .. 

WntimiTimailan a — 

if OlM 

0—6 
6 10 
10—16 
16-tU 
80—40 
40—60 

00 aad over .. 

rtmaltt fail agu) 

0-6 
6—10 
10—16 
16—UO 

90 - 40 .. 

40-00 

COaadow .. 


Married. 


IMl 


1011 


7 ' 8 


457 

6 

61 

919 

460 

7« 

717 

664 

eio 

7 

108 

406 

870 

8^8 

698 

179 


450 

6 

66 

336 

478 

748 

709 

687 

57/ 

7 

107 

680 

888 

859 

619 

178 


447 

4 

39 

146 

879 

787 

771 

676 

50/ 

6 

73 

879 

619 

887 

680 

817 


479 

7 

48 

814 

476 

758 

746 

663 

598 

10 
101 
631 
880 , 
8 8 '■ 
618 
169 


475 


61 

286 

480 

757 

788 

666 

595 

10 

10(1 

641 

800 

865 

610 

166 


m 

6 

80 

166 

898 

774 

787 

600 

5/8 

6 

77 I 
419 
840 
888 
675 
196 


Widowed. 


901 

1801 ^ 

1881 

1 

mi j 

1011 

! 

1901 

1801 

i 

1881 

9 \ 

10 

11 

13 ' 

18 

14 

!- 

18 [ 

16 

1 

454 

485 , 

485 

91 * 

79 

57 

1 

55 1 

63 

6 

4 


0 

0 

1 

0 

1 1 

64 

47 

1 “1 

8 

3 

61 

3 

} ‘ 

386 

343 

310 

10 

8 

7 

0 

8 

405 1 

601 1 

478 

37 

34 

18 

16 

33 

776 

778 

777 

91 

74 

60 

50 , 

63 

763 

786 > 

799 

916 

188 i 

166 

166 

146 

601 

614 

6>9 

411 

881 1 

863 

841 

836 

639 

635 

628 

173 

/79 

170 

167 ^ 

111 

0 

6 

! 

0 

1 

1 

1 ' 


110 

90 ' 

4 

6 

8 

8 

i ^ 

640 

674 

560 

18 

14 

13 

11 

11 

875 

913 

8''8 

86 

88 

S8 

36 

98 

863 

686 

881 

133 

UO 

116 

103 

109 

658 

639 

684 

468 

471 

400 

464 1 

461 

170 

169 

109 

813 

6/0 

811 

830 

837 

4S5 

498 

485 

93 

79 

5S 

55 

55 

6 

66 

4 

46 

\ “1 

0 

8 

1 

3 

1 

0 

0 

3 

1 

360 

261 

331 

10 

8 

7 

6 

8 

807 

614 

486 

S8 

38 

18 

16 

34 

776 

777 

778 

9i 

74 

SO 

67 

A3 

765 

779 

791 

333 

191 

169 

158 

147 

683 

007 

C30 

414 

888 

868 

816 

890 

591 

529 

55/ 

179 

174 

/75 

170 

173 

0 

0 


0 

1 

1 

0 

\ 1 

116 

104 

1 bH • 

4 

6 

4 

3 

J ‘ 

66/ 

694 

669 

17 

16 

13 

11 

19 

881 

930 

007 

37 

84 

80 

87 

39 

861 

884 

. 881 

137 

131 

no 

107 

111 

619 

536 

651 

178 

481 

400 

*J0 

466 

176 

16S 

1 167 

830 

8/6 

817 

890 

690 

475 

i 

1 480 

479 

85 

75 

50 

60 

59 

4 

4 

1 “ 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 1 

89 

1 35 

1 

3 

8 

3 

1 ‘ 

170 

1 170 

147 

7 

7 

6 

4 

6 

410 

1 436 

SOS 

38 

33 

15 

14 

31 

790 

797 

792 

81 

73 

64 

64 

60 

807 

8/7 

818 

104 

in 

, 180 

141 

180 

C40 

668 

078 

891 

866 

1 817 

SIS 

397 

5/0 

5/4 

eii 

/45 

145 

119 

153 

55/ 

8 

0 

1 “I 

0 

0 

0 

1 


8/ 

TS 

8 

4 

3 

3 

> ' 

410 

466 

438 

10 

9 

0 

6 

7 

880 

867 

819 

34 

33 

SO 

I 

< 31 

879 

, 890 

887 

no 

85 

66 

8/ 

91 

676 

! 670 

659 

406 

. 400 

400 

410 

1 418 

900 

186 

1 

179 

1 

768 

7M 

1 

781 

1 ^ 

800 
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OHAPTEB VII.—CIVIti COSDITIOS. 


Sabiidiary table li . — Distribution by Oioil Oondition of 1,000 



BoU^on Md Salutkl 
DifiMoo- 

All *g«*. 

0-5. 

5—10. 

10—15. 

15—40. 

m 

B 

a 

P 

i 

i 

m 

S 

1 

Widowoda 

'S 

X 

•a 

it 

a 

a 

D 

1 

■i 

a 

i 

I 

g 

B 

o 

•a 

■E 

m 

Widowed. 

1 

P' 

•3 

r 

Aa 

a 

*8 

t 

S 

■g 

■E 

§ 

S 

D 

x 

a 

•a 

it 

5 

United ProTtncM— 

















All rtUgloiii 

• • 


462 

497 

91 

0:^5 


0 

946 

61 

5 

778 

212 

10 

941 

681 

77 

Bindof .. 

• • 


449 

459 

92 

995 

6 

0 

941 

55 

a 

784 

296 

10 

237 

G83 

80 


• • 


470 

447 

83 

99B 

4 

0 

070 

29 

1 

848 

145 

7 

959 

078 

70 

Arya* 

* • 


4n 

420 

103 

995 

8 

3 

983 

15 

3 

878 

U1 

11 

281 

043 

76 

ChriiUaat 

• • 


SS5 

990 

09 

097 

8 

0 

981 

18 

1 

833 

162 

5 

411 

514 

55 

Jaini 

• • 


407 

972 

191 

oo; 

8 

1 

985 

13 

2 

036 

61 

4 

3.4 

687 

80 

Himolaya, H'm/ — 

















All toligian* 

• • 


457 

488 

65 

1.000 

0 

0 

982 

18 

0 

889 

111 

3 

104 

693 

41 

Ilindiu .. 

» • 


'458 

490 

52 

l/XX) 

0 

0 

06i 

18 

0 

889 

112 

2 

958 

703 

37 

HaJuannudant 

• • 


420 

460 

100 

099 

I 

0 

968 

29 

3 

861 

[. 125 

12 

998 

6:6 

87 

St^-JTtm^laya, W«*l— 

















All rcliglou 

• • 

• • 

465 

497 

98 

«M» 

!l 

0 

978 

23 

1 

SA) 

171 

9 

Jia 

049 

85 

Bindns .. 

• • 

a* 

462 

437 

101 

099 

1 

0 

973 

24 

1 

803 

188 

9 

204 

648 

88 

Mnhammadani 

a • 

.. 

470 

495 

89 

908 

i 

0 

077 

22 

1 

838 

134 

8 

U70 

039 

71 

Jnd».0'anjttie Haim, If’Mt— 
















All Nlisioiu 

• • 

• • 

482 

417 

101 

908 

a 

0 

988 

13 

1 

876 

118 

0 

271 

644 

83 

Biadni .. 

* • 

• • 

482 

414 

104 

908 

a 

0 

988 

11 

1 

872 

121 

0 

•173 

&1J 

83 


.. 

• • 

48S 

428 

89 

097 

3 

0 

973 

ao 

1 

808 

07 

6 

282 

047 

71 

lmd»~Gamf*lie 
ral — 

AH nligioiu 

Haim, C«n(> 

• • 

426 

477 

97 

99i 

B 

0 

010 

85 

6 

T-IO 

!UI7 

13 

240 

681 

75 

Uindua .. 

• • 

• a 

490 

481 

99 

99'i 

8 

0 

900 

94 

6 

(106 

300 

14 

233 

088 

80 

MohanunJiduu 

• ■ 

• • 

470 

447 

83 

99S 

s 

0 

97S 

24 

1 

870 

118 

6 

3f9 

003 

68 

Ctmtr€U India flnteiu— 

















All Kligionf 

• • 


467 

455 

88 

994 

fl 

0 

947 

40 

4 

715 

272 

13 

291 

IH»1 

84 

Bindoi .. 

a a 


4S9 

456 

89 

004 

6 

0 

946 

SO 

4 

700 

28t 

13 

21A 

700 

8S 


.. 


466 

496 

78 

090 

0 

1 

974 

20 

1 

843 

146 

9 

255 

077 

06 

East Satpuraa— 

















All nligioat 

• • 

•• 

437 

483 

80 

' 992 

7 

1 

908 

90 

4 

681 

301 

14 

106 

7J9 

78 

Bindoa .. 

• • 

• • 

436 

464 

80 

904 

0 

0 

904 

gj 

4 

872 

813 

15 

192 

7ao 

77 

Huhammadani 

a a 

•• 

457 

468 

75 

986 

10 

8 

036 

03 

3 

8ia 

179 

8 

223 

710 

67 

Sub-Uumalaga, East — 

















All MligiMM 

«• 

•• 

442 

489 

69 

995 

s 

u 

944 

64 

8 

719 

341 

8 

2U1 

7.17 

62 

Bindiu 

.« 

• * 

442 

488 

70 

995 

5 

0 

04i 

67 

1 

754 

338 

8 

207 

731 

02 


• a 

•• 

441 

496 

03 

093 

7 

0 

906 

41 

3 

713 

370 

« 

166 

775 

se 

liuia~aamy*tie itew, East 

















All religion* 

a a 

a a 

459 

467 

M 

993 

7 

0 

914 

81 

4 

677 

508 

15 

206 

711 

54 

B-ndus .. 

a a 

a a 

496 

489 

00 

998 

7 . 

0 

908 

88 

4 

C6l 

333 

16 

301 

703 

96 


a a 

a a 

470 

490 

88 

096 

4 

1 

970 

28 

3 

8U 

178 

s 

105 

731 

73 
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of each sex at e*',rtain ages in each religion and natural diewon. 




























































108 CHAPTEn VII.—omL CONDITION. 

Subsidiary Table lll.—Disiiihution by main age-periods and Civil Condition oj 
^ 10,000 of each sex and main reliction. 


RtUgion *nd 


FonuU*. 

UniiMiTiad. 

1 

1 

Mairiad. ' 

1 

V9ido«t4d. 

UnmkTT'.ed. 

Itan'ed. 

Widowed- 

AU r$ligUna .. 


*JS9t 

4M9 

in 

3.113 

5J093 

1.134 

• 

• 

o 

1 

o 

.. 

%4n 

77 

4 

8.631 

161 

0 

10—16 

« • 

948 

•469 

13 

497 

605 

, 16 

16—10 

« • 

967 

•4,71* 

807 

138 

8.419 

430 

40 and orer 

• 4 

140 

1,640 

688 

•48 

1,018 

1,993 

Bimiut .. 

• • 

4,484 

4499 

994 

3,100 

5jta 

4.788 

0—10 

• • 

‘4,409 

84 

4 

‘4,606 

169 

0 

10-16 

• • 

926 

273 

19 

408 

624 

17 

16-40 

« • 

M7 

9.781 

314 

107 

a,4':s 

440 

40 Md OTM .. 

• • 

160 

1414 

691 

•40 

14100 

I,83‘. 

ifuAammttlaii* 


4.d»$ 

4.409 

S33 


BJMft 

4.454 

. 0-10 


9,807 

46 

*9 

9.677 

118 

4 

10-16 


1,081 

186 

9 

C68 

404 

11 

16-40 


971 

2,006 

970 

900 

3,401 

800 

40 4ndov«r 


79 

1,084 

663 

38 

14)88 

1 

1,116 
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Subsidiary Table IV .—Proportion of the sexes by Civil Condition at certain ayes 

for religions and natuial divisions. 


Numbw ol (enulM pw 1,000 iMlts. 




All agM 

s 

1 

o 

• 

10-13. 

10—40. 

40 and ovor. 

lUiigioas kDd MtanU 


1 













divkloiii. 



■8 



■8 


, 

i 



i 





1 1 * 


:8 

"i 

g 

A. 

u 

« 

1 

i 


i. 

1 

e 

9 

1 

1 



Isa 


S 


6 

a 

W 


a 

•• 

s 

s 

s 




p 1 a 1 3; 


a 


p 

a 


p 



p 

a 


1 

sis 4 

1 



7 

6 

9 

10 

,11 

12 

18 

14 

IS 

ID 

United ProTincen— 


i 

1 

1 













All r«Iigioiii •• 


637 < IDIS 1.730 

99U 

1.778 

1.433 

477 

1,771 

1,930 

110 

M4a 

1440 

143 

008 

lJ9tt 

Hiadat •• 


629 1.002 1.760 

W7 

1.724 

1,428 

460 

1,7«) 

1J78 

103 

1440 

1,978 

120 

808 

3,098 

SI abunauulMik 


692 toil 1J06 

901 

I1J84 

1,723 

349 

1,987 

1.070 

187 

1,199 

1,016 

890 

007 

1,842 



U6 941 1.327 

891 

44120 

1J33 

083 

1J13 

810 

117 

1,040 

IJ'B 

88 

018 

1,89.1 

Jatiu .. 


384 963 1,437 

»43 

1JS6 

9,880 

373 

3,766 

1183 

106 

1400 

1,028 

40 

894 

1J93 

CluislimM 

a • 

636 > 1.007 1.444 

929 

24»e 

2J7S 

040 

1,789 

714 

263 

1.198 

893 

787 

790 

1,783 

BinuUaya, WMt — 


1 













All rallgioii* •• 

a * 

627 1.033 tSSJ 

971 

3J68 

4,343 

460 

4,180 

4,098 

93 

1,177 

1J17 

172 

350 

3,805 

Uiodue • > 

• • 

633 1.036 1780 

973 

SJ48 

4,700 

443 

4J70 

3,000 

80 

1J06 

24827 

188 

61.3 

3,990 

Muhnnuanduu 

• • 

313 716 928 

942 

2,4X0 

030 

0C8 

1128 

901 

79 

778 

300 

109 

808 

1,2X6 

5ii«-Himal<iyii, (TmI— 















All religieni .. 


607 1.000 1.492 

907 

1960 

1,983 

483 

IJUA 

IdOSO 

121 

1,118 

1X102 

108 

393 

1,782 

Uiadna' 


383 997 IA04 

89j 

8.037 

1,438 

443 

IJIO 

1,133 

108 

1,103 

1X183 

78 

000 

1,784 

Muh»inni»din» 

«• 

667 1,011 1.473 

937 

1740 

1J70 

372 

1,980 

893 

103 

1,173 

1,008 

2C4 

077 

1,8M 

ITmI — 


1 












All religioai .. 

• • 

391 996 IJS3 

91; 

1804 

1,843 

42C 

1090 

lji8 

90 

1,111 

1,013 

136 

388 

LOSS 

llindtu 


372 999 1.422 

901 

3,404 

1J08 

403 

9,714 

1,307 

80 

1400 

l/lOl 

132 

612 

1,590 

Slolukaimedaui 

• • 

673 1,004 IJ6S 

0&9 

1J60 

IJXO 

602 

2,630 

1,004 

67 

1479 

01^ 

200 

683 

1,677 

Plain. C«a- 














AUrellgianf .. 

• • 

641 1.012 1.700 

OSS 

1,480 

1.197 

303 

1,484 

1,169 

139 

1,165 

1,972 

144 

It39 

lJ7i 

Umdni 

• • 

633 1.007 1.702 

Bi8 

1.423 

U06 

492 

IJSl 

1107 

U4 

1,134 

1J91 

110 

889 

2,1X5 

Uabknunadjns 

• • 

697 1.037 1.666 

968 

4J9S 

1,944 

638 

1196 

1X179 

929 

1,901 

1490 

060 

648 

1J16 

Cfutrol India Mattait- 















All rcUgioiu .. 

• » 

612 14127 1128 

897 

2,430 

969 

401 

1,786 

1J43 

71 

1429 

1,483 

148 

502 

2J73 

Uiodiu .. 

• • 

610 1.032 1119 

802 

1440 

880 

393 

1,789 

1J40 

60 

1422 

1,478 

184 

804 

9,602 

MahaBUDodoju 

• • 

668 982 1187 

967 

1890 

SJOO 

496 

1400 

1.306 

180 

1,128 

1,480 

000 

822 

;:,768 

Batl SaljM4ra»— 


1 













AU raligioni .. 

• • 

713 1.046 1093 

963 

I4JO 

1J17 

607 

1J96 

1J03 

101 

1,170 

1,758 

KO 

ooa 

XXAX 

Uiado* .. 


712 1.031 1313 

968 

M» 

1060 

600 

1J72 

IJOl 

181 

1,181 

1,788 

149 

005 

2,088 

Mnhammadani 

• a 

739 14)00 IA42 

1,023 

L747 

1.773 

614 

1166 

2J18 

183 

1,117 

1J97 

1X100 

wa 

2.884 

SiiA.fiimalaya Ea»t— 


1 , 

1 1 







« 






All reUgiom .. 

m a 

704 14103 1243 

960 

1J46 

’1J4B 

360 

1,485 

1J60 

137 

1,183 

1,470 

173 

042 

2,700 

Uiodu 

• • 

697 1,003 1286 

960 

1J87 

1333 

367 

1J08 

1J67 

198 

1,138 

1J17 

167 

090 

2J38 

llnbomnudaoi 

a • 

738 1,006 1,984 

940 

1024 

IJGO 

309 

1J85 

1,S74 

214 

1,180 

1407 

841 

859 

2,467 

lni»-Oeng4tk Haim, AiK'^ 

1 













All (oligion* .. 

a a 

690 1 IMI 1 JOS 

94A 

IJTb 

1J87 

• 30 

1.401 

1,183 

122 

1,918 

1,437 

100 

tX» 

2488 

Hindu* .. 


682 ' l.eS9 L914 

913 

L617 

1J27 

489 

1.489 

1,184 

114 

1.100 

1,280 

140 

000 

sjm 

Unhoaunadan* 

• » 

737 1.132 I.6M 

980 

1284 

1.270 

873 

y.090 

1.107 

200 

IJ78 

IJ20 

8C8 

0X0 

1,7X6 
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CHAPTER VII.—OIVIL CONDITIO.^I. 

Subsidiary Table V .—Ihstribution ly Cwil Condition oj 1,000 


CartM. 
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Chapter VIII.—LITERACY 


Tho statistics of literacy are shown in Imperial Tables VITT and DC. 
These give the fignres, the former by locality, religion and age, tho latter for 
certain castes selected to represent all grades of society. Subsidiary. Tables I to 
VI summarise the statistics in a form more easily uitelligiblo, and Subsidiary 
Table VII reproduces certain rolovaut returns of the Education Department. 

2. At tho present census, as in 1911 and 1901, tho whole population was 
distinguished as either “ literate ’’ or “ illiterate." Before 1901 a triple distinc¬ 
tion—of which the uusouudncss has been explained in previous reports—was made 
between those “learning," "literate” or “illiterate." In consequence no satis¬ 
factory comparison is possible between the statistics of this and of the last 
century. The figures of 1901 are moreover vitiated for comparative purposes for 
a different reason. In that year no definite criterion of literacy was prescribed. 
A clear definition was first adopted in 1911, and ran as follows;—“ Those only 
are literate who can write a letter to a friend and read the answer to it." This 
definition was maintained in 1921. No attempt was made at the present census 
to distinguish literacy in Urdu and in Hindi. 

.3. The statistics may safely be accepted as accurate. The definition was 
simple, and everywhere I found it understood. Human nature in one respect 
tended to exaggerate the figures of literacy, but in another tended to keep them 
down. A man who can merely scrawl a signature, or can merely spell out 
laboriously a clearly written sentence, naturally prefers a claim to literacy— 
especially in these tho nursery days of democracy, when every coolie carries a 
minister’s portfolio in his loin cloth : tho entunorator, who does not wish to make 
his own literate status too cheap, as naturally resists it. Tho opposite party 
being also the judge, the claim if not good is unlikely to succeed. 

4. There are now out of every thousand of tho population, 87 literate 
persons: out of every thousand males, 66: and out of every thousand females, G. 
Tho figures in 1911 were 34, 61 and 6 respectively. The progress of education 
during the decade as here revealed must bo disappointing to the many who have 
devoted their energies to the furtherance of it. The statistics indeed show a 
slightly greater advance for males—though a mnch smaller advance for females— 
for this than for tho previous decade. The figures for 1901 were 6H per thousand 
for males, and 2 per thousand for females: but as already explained these figun^s 
are vitiated by the absence of a definition of literacy before 1911, and are almost 
certainly too high. The advance would certainly have boon greater had not the 
iufiueuza epidemic—as is shown in Chapter V—discriminated so markedly against 
persons between 20 and 36 years of age ; figiures have not been abstrac ted for this 
ago period, but it must certainly contain a greater proportion of literates than 
any other of equal length. But it would be dangerous to attribute the want of 
educational progress to the influenza epidemic as a whole. Literates are concen¬ 
trated in the well-to-do classes, and these cannot but have resisted the disease 
bettor than did the poor. 
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The returns of the Education Department show scholars attending primary 
schools to have numbered 470,000 in 1911, and 848,000^ of whom 778,000 were 
boys in 1921. The proportion per 1,000 of boys attending school to boys of 
school-going age was 49 in 1901, 69 in 1911, and is 124 now. This great expan- 
sion wouldbe expected to have produced better results. That it has not done so 
is due to the fact that the enrolment of primary schools is largely fictitious. Every 
district oflicor knows that boys who will jeave these schools before they have 
learnt to road and write form a big proportion of the total attendance. The 
parents of such a boy never seriously intend that he should be educated. They 
send him to school and leave him there so long as ho is in the “ preparatory " or 
even in the “ lower " classes, because this is a cheap way of keeping him occupied 
and out of mischief: because they are pressed to do so by the schoolmaster—or 
even by his superiors— who want to improve the look of their returns: or perhaps 
in case ho shows a special aptitude for learning. They take him away as soon 
as the expense increases, and he can make himself useful in field or at pasture. 

This attitude is natural enough. "What has been emphasised in the last 
two reports is still tmo of the villager, if not of the townsman. He does not 
desire education for his children for its own sake, but only as a means of obtain¬ 
ing employment. There is thus no motive for educating the boy who is 
destined for the plough : and it is unlikely that there ever will be till the people 
are given a vernacular literature worth the name. Of this there is as yet no 
sign. Publications continue to be multiplied, but almost all, if not religious, 
avowedly or otherwise deal with politics, and a largo proportion are in verse. 
Religion and politics alone will not make a literature, and verse after all is the 
refuge of persons who cannot write prose. 

6. The census statistics are not concerned with degrees of education, but 
only with mere literacy, which is, generally speaking, the product of the primarj’ 
schools. Literates of the age period 10—20 found in 1921 represent roughly the 
effective output of the primary schools for the decade. These amount to 414,000. 
Direct expenditure incurred on primary education during the same period was 
about two and a half croros. The expenditure of the previous decade cannot 
have been much more than one and a half crores: the figiire for 1901-02 was 
Rs. 14,16,000, and for 1910-11, Rs. 17,76,000. Literates of the ago period 10—20 
numbered 889,000 in 1911. In the decade 1901—11 the cost of production of a 
literate was therefore Rs. 40. In the pre^nt decade the corresponding cost of 
production has been Rs. 60. But the additional 25,000 literates produced have 
cost a croro, or Rs. 4,000 each*. _;___ 

' Tb«M rough ralonlAUoiu inetad* in eoit o( prodaoing • UUraU in tbii deoad* axponditoro on bidding* 

wbieh will alio DO oMd (or produeinf Utaratri in (utora dooadoo. Thia la (air anoogh, (or noibing la dobitod for 
00*1 of bnUdlnga mad in tbia bnt paid for in prarlom doeadet. 

Th* argoment ia of courM, ritiaUd by nogloet of (all in ralua of monoy. But tbo Edueation nopanment w»* 
not much aSoeUd ibaroby—in ih< maitor of aalarloo and tba liko—till ibo laai yoar or two of lh« decade. 
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7. It has been pointed out that the statistics read with the other iuforma- 
l ion availahlo appear to indicate that literacy has failed to progress appreciably 
owing rather to a shortage of demand than to a shortage of supply. .\nd it has 
l>uen suggested that the douiand is unlikely to increase largely until the creation 
of a vernacular literature furnishes motives other than those of utility for seeking 
vernacular education. It should be of interest tliereforc to indicate briefly what 
seem to he the limits of the demand for literacy under present conditions. 

The occupations in which literacy is required are included, in the classifi¬ 
cation adopted at this and at last census, under “ Trade ” and " Public Admin- 
ibtrjition and Liberal Arts. ” In 1911 the number of arsons living by trade 
(excluding dependants) was almost exactly a million. Those employed in Public 
Administration and the Liberal Arts numbered 47.‘1,0()0. But a large proportion of 
the pi*n»on8 cla.ssified under these categories of occupation either do not require, or 
ns a fact do not 8eek,*to be literate: under the former, shop menials, pedlars, dealers 
ill leather, milk, futd and the like ; under the latter, vill^e watchmen, most of tho^‘ 
iu the police or in the army, religious mendicants, midwives and dancers. It is 
i;ertaiuly not an understatement to say that a million inhabitants of the province 
at the moat require literacy for utilitarian purpo.ses. The demand for education 
therefore comes from the persons who will make good the casualties in this 
million. In Chapter V it is shown that the average ago of the male population 
is al>Out years. For the well-to-do classes to which most of the literates 
lioloug the average will be higher—say 25. The literate community therefore 
has to bo completely replaced in 26 years. For a decade the replacements required 
are tw'o-fifths of a million, or 4(X),(XX). It has already been seen that the effective 
output of literates is 414,000. 

The conclusion would seem to l)o that present demands for mere literacy 
are fully met, and that the demand can only bo increased appreciably by a large 
expansion of commerce and industry, or by the creation of purposes other than 
of utility to which vernacular education can be put. 

8. There is not much progres.s to record iu the matter of female education. 
Out of every 1000 women 2 were literate in 1901, 5 were literate iu 1911, and 6 
are literate now. The obstach's to progress are the same as in the past : female 
education is unpopular; there are no uses to which an educated woman can put 
her accomplishments, and qualified female teachers are almost unobtainable. As 
regards the last point, the number of training schools for mistresses has increased 
since 1911 from 17 to 27, but the number of scholars in these schools has 
decreased from 313 to 175. I have been told by an Inspectress^ of Schools that 
girls are incomparably better taught iu boys’ schools than in girls' schools: but 
from the former they are almost always removed before they are old enough to 
derive much benefit. 

excluding commimitios which are foreign to the province, female education 
is still negligible except among the Indian Christians and the Aryw. 

9. Litt'tacy is far more widespread in urban areas than in the country 

----- generally, as would be expected. In the 

Uunuu per 1,000 in citie*. ‘>4 cities, 213 uieu and 48 women 

-- are literate out of 1,(X)0 of each sex. 

iiindnii. | Muhwnmiuiwji jg doubtful whether Bcnaies or 

- I .\llahabad has pride of place. The 

m»im. pem*i« Mni... Feouiai former has 289 literate men and 78 

literate women ; the latter has 287 and 
: ^ ■ 93; Gorakhpur, with 270 and 67, stands 

»»» •• third. The most illiterate city ia 

lOii .. jsi i7 m « Muttra, whose figures (excluding CWil 

__ . _ __ Lines) are 77 and 33. To gauge the 

progress made since 1911 it is beat to compare the figures for the two main 
religions. These are given in the margin, and show a considerable advance— 
proportionately greater for Mnhammadi^ than for Hindu males, and for Hindu 
than for Muhammadan females. 
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CHAPTEB VIII.—LITEBAOY. 


?“ 


DIAGHAM showing numbch of literates 
PER 1000 BY NATURAL DIVISIONS 
rOtlTiOM m ipti-fitu UK. 

POtTtON IN 19JI-OOTTtO L'HC _ 


10. Literacy by natural diviaions is sot out in the 
..hioh «Uo the present position is the reoUngSTTro 

those of 1921 for males only. The 
relative poeitions are the same as 
at last cenaua, except that the 
Western has gone ahead of the 
Central Plain. Himalaya West is 
far more literate than any other 
division. .Apart from the influence 
on the figures of the European 
population and European school*' 
the reason of this is social. All 
the people of *1110 hills except the 
labouring community are of ap¬ 
proximately equal and of fairly 
high social status. The Plateau 
and the Eastern Plain have made 
considerable pn^ress. Only Sub- 
Himalaya East has retrogr^ed. 
Possibly here educational facilities 
have not kept pace with the increase 
of population. 


-I- 


The position as regards female'literacy is as shown in the margin. Hi^- 
- laya West is the most advanced divi¬ 
sion as would be expected, for there the 
parda system does not stand, in the 
way. .Ail the divisions have advanced 
fairly uniformly though very slightly, 
except Sub-Himalaya East, which is 
stationary. 
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11. Literacy by dietriots ie illustrated by a map. This map brings into 



relief the favourable position^in respect of education enjoyed by districts having 
a small area but containing lai^a cities—Agra, Lucknow and Benares—which 
is readily explained: also wmat is not readily explained, that if the Himalayas 
themselves bo disregarded, literacy increases, roughly speaking, directly as the 
distance from the Himalayas. The only district within a hundjrcd miles of the 
hills which is not in the lowest class is Saharanpur: and even for Saharaupur 
the figure is lower than the provincial average. Bampur State is more illiterate 
than any district. Of the districts, the most illiterate are Budaun, Bahraibh 
and Kheri. In the Benares and Tehri-Garhwal States education appears to be 
less popular than in the neighbouring districts, perha^ because in the States 
there is a relatively less favourable market for literacy. The very high figures of 
Dehra Dun are not due, as might be supposed, to the large unml^r of Europeans 
living in the district. The figures for Hindus alone, and for Muhammadans 
alone, are also exceptionally high. The explanation is to be found in the fact 
that about a quarter of the population is urbad, and that the Dun attracts 
immigrants who go there for economic purposes: such immigrants tend to be of 
an enterprising and progressive type. 

The progress of literacy by districts is strangely uneven. The majority have 
not varied by as much as 1 per cent, of the population, though most show 
increases of something loss than this. The greatest advance is that of Ballia— 
SO per 1,000, followed by Ghazipur with 27. Naini Tal has increased by 26, but 
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CHAI'TEU viii.—L1TEBA.C^. 


Vh» figure i» .fieeW by «.a Eun^peuu eoWK '£f S 

census but not at the 1^. Big increw p^frukhabad, Bulaudsliahr, 

Jalaun (24). Debra pun (18). Jhausi dO. ^ by ’ gtato). with 

t (STeti 

S d^^rels^S St 

®““v“Sruruch.uo^r»w^^^ 

when oxanuned by ^ ^Benares and Lucknow shows an 

and i’^ot th^ Siuain religions the Hindus have progressed more than the 
,r u V The iXrstifi have a greater proportion of hterati* of hoth 
Muhammadans^ 1 he lattMsUIMia^^ the Hindus: but as regards malM only 

sexes combined pc _ * cn awH the Muhaimiiadan proportion 66. In 1911 
the Hindu 'L rospoo^ively As the Muhaimuadaus have a superiority 

Vim Tains have £« the highest proportion of literate inales-SlO, 
represeutative-tho are nearly all business men, for whom 

^ inore^e of 40 smee S wfth 818: they have lost 71 in 

the”Sade’'prXbly^ owing to The accession of converts from the depressed 
‘ of thrhiUs ^ The proportion for Christians, if Europeans bo mcludi^, is 

&t“EmVa“-nre ilm^osA literate and the 

^ In^maL literacy Christians including Europeans e^ily j! 

following** with 68. The proportion in ^ Tn'^tlTJckse of 

88: the rea.soL for Arya retrogression is probably the same a.s in the case oi 

Sui,sidiarv Table VI, which is presented in a new form, will, I think, Ixi 

t 1 I utility 7'1 h‘ occuoational arrangement of the selected castes is, of 
found interesting. u. ..onsidi-red as landowners 

rtf tVio artl'/ftii and of the small farmer ; of the hnancial straits of the prouMions , 
of tL growing culture of the landed aristocracy ; and of the failnn* of the attempt 

to 0P«“ ^dWiduanlslrthe Kayasths followed by the Agarwals are 

. n -1 lit..rate The Sonars, Brahmans, and Rajputs alono ha^e 

still ewi y juale and the Kayasths. Agarwals, and Rajputs 

rSot account for the Uud !>y the Agrah^^^^^^ 
That lost by the Saiyids must be due to the inclusion m this castd- of many 
who were not included in it teu yoai« ago. 

Th^retrogr^ionS koris can hardly ri‘al. This'caste must, 1 think, 

have been looo^ o^V^nale^pop^^ 17 were literate in English 

■ hi ?901 49 (^911. and 66 in 1921. Put in another way. in 1891 one 

‘iLn K coidS English now one m 161 can do so Know. 

K.^fMish therefore is rare even now, but is Very much more widesprei^ 
S t 30 years ago. The figures are naturally hi ghest in the districU 

» 8 ^ ; i i;;;;;^M^thcl 0 ll..po»t.houlSb. «.r.l *Uh g««l ».«lion U «.• ^Menur pr.i«ed by 
gameoa. with » limJnwt bal "° « pfal.«!d i. wi .BBun te|iH-rt lot iU hitth eiuolment, to 

hariH to pay ttm. 
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containing largo cities and in those whurt^ Kuropoans congregate: Uohra Dim (385), 
Lucknow (348), Benares (‘-W'i), Agra (196), Allahabad (180), Naini Tal (164), and 
Cawnpore (188). All these figures are much higher than those for 1911, except 
that of Cawnpore which is unchanged. Elsewhere the increase is general and 
fairly uniform, though Mirzapur and Bahraich are stationary, and Banda, Muttra, 
and Almora are unique in showing du<.'reasea. In the case of the two last named 
the decrease is large, and is due to movements of the British garrison. The 
districts where English is least known are as before Basti (16) and Sultanpur (19). 

Of women 9 in every 10,000 are literate in English. The figure was 7 in 
1911, 6 in 1901, and 3 in 1891. English-knowing women are concentrated in 
Debra Dun (245): elsewhere there is an appreciable number only in Eaiui Tal 
(60), Lucknow (54), Agra (89), and Allahaoad (85). Small but scarcely measur¬ 
able increases are shown almost everywhere, and only one district—Basti—fails 
to show even one English-knowing woman. In 1911 there were four such districts 
as well as two States. 

The iinimrtant figiures of English literacy bv religion are shown in the 

margin. Of the two main religions, the 
Hindus have made more advance than 
have the Muhammadans, but have still 
much leeway to make up. The Jains 
liave progressed, but Christians and, if 
the figurt* for 1911 can be accepted as 
correct, the Aryas have lost much ground. 
English literacy among women is still 
ne^igihle, except in the case of Chris¬ 
tians (Christians, All, 1,487 : Christians, 
Indian, 4-17), Ar>^8 (61) and Jains (20). 

Of the castes, English literacy is practically a monopoly of the iCayasths 
(1,189 per 10,000 males), Agarwals (409), Mughnls (299), Saiyids (251), and 
Brahmans (123). Progress is almost general, but would show if expressed os a 
percentage only in the case of the Kayasths. None but the Kayasths and 
the Agarwals can claim any perceptible increase of English literacy among their 
women. 
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Subsidiary Table I .—Educution b'j (iQt, wxj o,nd reliyton, (British districts.) 
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CIUPTER VIIL—LITERACY. 


1*26 


education tince 1881. 


16—W. 

90 aod ov«r. 

iU>%. 

F4IIUt«f. 

\UlM- 

FellUl««. 

l»St. 

1011. 

1001. 

1911. 

1911. 

1901. 

1991. 

lOlL 

1901. 

1911. 

1911. 

1901. 

13 

18 

14 

16 j 

16 

17 

18 

19 

90 

9l 

2J 

93 

83 

N 

77 

12 

9 

4 

20 

02 

02 

7 

2 

3 

166 
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138 

18 

IS 

6 

m 

163 

140 

la 

iO j 

6 

188 

176 

IZC 

70 

46 

38 

101 
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136 

00 

39 

26 

HU 
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76 

83 1 

36 

9 

142 
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93 

18 

19 
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176 
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10 

10 

u 
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7 

0 

.3 
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8 1 

* 1 

3 

171 i 

107 

177 

4 

s 

1 

9 

fe 

61 

47 

M 1 

’ 1 

6 


65 

64 

8 

6 1 

1 

74 

06 

41 

10 

5 1 

8 

Oi 

70 

C7 

to 

8 

:i 

76 

67 

78 

18 
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to 

70 

«» 

6.3 

10 

7 

0 

76 

64 

87 

16 

10 

2 

77 

68 

67 

9 

6 

2 

67 

60 
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10 

11 
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73 

1.9 

60 
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46 

46 
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a 
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49 
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2 

8 

9 
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81 
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8 
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70 

65 

9 

7 
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11 
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74 
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CHAPTER Vm.—LITERACY. 

Subsidiary Table VI .—Literacy by caste, 


Numher lltarata 
per lAXIO. 
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CHAFTHB Vni.—LCTERACY, 


1Q7 


Subsidiary Table VII .—Number oj instiiutions and pupils according to Hie 
returns oj the Educational department. 
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Subsidiar}’ Table VIII.—£dttca<ion in cities by sex. 
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Chapter IX.-LANGUAGE. 


The figtues relating to language are shown in Imperial Tabic X. Of this 
table Part A gives the (acts obtained directly from the entries as regards language 
made In the census sohudulos. Part B distributes the hgnrcs according to the 
classification of the Linguistic Survey. 

2. The figures given in part A arc, as far as they go, accurate. I say 
“ as far as they go/' for no distinction is attempted, os it has been attempted 
in previous censuses, between the provincial vernaculars. At the same time 
they reproduce, as I am*convinced and as is in effect admitted in the Report 
of 1911, all the information obtainable by means of the cousns sohodulcs. 
Aocordi^ to the Linguistic Survey, the province has four vornaonlars—Western 
Hindi, Eastern Hindi, Bihari and Central Pahari—distributed as shown in the 
subjoined map. But this classification is wholly unfamiliar to the general public, 
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CHAPTER IX—LANGUAGE. 


The four 
piv.pitMJi 
vemacuh^ra 


The popular 
dietinction of 
Urdu and 
Hindi. 


and can only be used by the indirect method of assigning to each vernacular the 
population, less those returning a foreign language, of the tract whore it is 
spoken: as is done in Subsidiary Table II printed at the end of this chapter. 
According to popular ideas, on the other hand, the province has two vernaculars— 
Urdu and Hindi. The distinction between these (but not between the four 
vernaculars of the survey) was attempted in filling up the schedules in 1901 and 
1911. The attempt was not repeated in 19-21, for reasons presently to 1 hi 

explained. i 

The rules for filling up the laugu^e column directed that for people using 
the ordinary speech of tuo province ** Hindustani ” was to be entered: for others 
was to be entered the name of the language spoken as given by the speaker. 
For any who used more than one language that language which ho iwod lu his 
own homo was to be put do^vu. These instructions, though unambitioM, were 
clear and could not give rise to controversy. I found .no case of their l>cing 
misunderstood. Hence my statement above that the figures are accurate. 

3 . The four provincial vernaculars of the Linguistic Survey were dealt 
with very fully by Hr. Blunt in 1911. The position in regard to these is 
unchanged, and it is unneco.ssary to discuss them again. Enough to say that 
for the unscientific like myself these vernaculars are not different languages, but 
different dialects of the same language-. I have served in three of the four 
voruftculftr tirofts • ftnd to mo tli6 difforonco botwoon spo&king to a of 

Gorakhpur and to a jungloman of Jhansi is precisely the difference between 
speaking to a peasant of Devon and to a crofter of Aberdeen. H you are 
intellij^ible to the one you can with patience make yourself intelligible to 

the vernaculars shade off into one another by imperceptible 

degrees: and in defining the areas within which each is spoken administrative 
boundaries have been taken in the absence of any clearly marked line of division. 

The value of Subsidiary Table II can be gauged in the light of what 
has been said in this paragraph. 

4 The popular division of the provincial speech into Urdu and Hindi 
has abo been fully dealt with by Mr. Blunt, to whose Boport I would refer the 
reader who soeks an adequate treatment of this subject. The distinction as 
ordinarily drawn has various meanings, but principally two— 

(1) It is a distinction of script, the vernaciilar being called Urdu when 

written in the Persian, and Hindi when written in the Deva 

Nagari character, or i . • n j 

(2) It is a distinction of mannerism, the same vernacular being called 

Urdu when a Persianised ' vocabulary is affected and Hindi 
when Sanscritised words are used. With meaning (1) ivo are 
not concerned, for it has to do with the written not with the 
spoken word: but I would mention, as a District Census OflScer 
of 1911, that it undoubtedly confused the minds of enumerators 
who had to distinguish Urdu and Hindi in filling up the schedules 
of that year. The distinction in sense (2) is also more concerned 
with literature than with speech. The mannerisms described are 
far more pronounced in writing than in conversation and in 
the latter are ordinarily only aimed at on formal occasions : 
while under the influence of excitement they are, in my experience, 
invariably forgotten. 

At the last census the distinction so far as it was defined at all, was 
made in a fliird sense-Urdu being taken to moan the vernacular when it 
was Persianised, and Hindi the vernacular when it was not. In effect, with 
small exceptions, Urdu was to be the urban and Hindi the rural speech of 
the province. 

This was the only sense in which the distmotion, in practice, could bo 
attempted. If it had been attained, it would not, in my opinion, have been of 
much value. It was admittedly not attained: partly because the various other 
senses of the distinction confu^ the enumerators, and partly because the matter 
was taken up on racial lines and made the subject of a bitter controversy, in 
which the enumerating staff took part. 

These two obstacles to success would have been at least as serious in 19-21 
as they were in 1911; and success being in my own view not worth attaining in 
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auy case, I made, with the approval of Govorumeut, no attempt to distinguish 
between Urdu and Hindi. 

6 . In Table X, therefore, the speakers of the veruaculare native to the 
province, whether these be the Western Hindi. Eastern Hindi, Bihari and Central 
Pahari of the scientists, or the Urdu and Hindi of the vulgar Imvo been luniped 
together as speaking “ Hindustani WTiether the word Hindustani can 
properly bear this sense I am not prepared to Msert. Ihc qiiestion is not 
im^rtant. But from the readiness with which its use in this souse was 
accepted all over the province, I fancy that it can. In any case it serves as a 

It will be seen from what has been said that Table X gives little more 
real information than as to the number and nationality of immigrants and visitors 
to the province who have not yet become merged in the resident Mpulation. 

This information is summarised in Subsidia^ J Wm 

Changes since 1911 revealed by this table and by Subsidiwy Table II are 
chafes not of language but of population, and are dealt with in chapters I an^ 

III- . 

6 Following precedent I will conclude this chapter by considering whe- 
ther any change or development has taken place during the decade in the 
provincial speech itself: though of course no light is thrown on this subject by 
the census figures. A language is developed mainly in two ways: (1) by 
contact with new ideas and (2) by the experiments of litteratei^. To take (2J 
first, the popular speech is still wholly unaffected in this way. I®*" there is 
any Hind^tani literature (in which I include what would bo called Hindi and 
Urdu literature) at all, it is written in an artificial language only intelligible to 
those who have deliberately learnt it. The excellence of a writer a style is 
measured by the reconditeuess of his vocabulary. Neither such vernacular books 
as are published, nor the vernacular newspapers, are uuderstanded of the people. 
They fherefore do not influence the language that the people use. 

Hindustani certainly continues to bo developed by popular contact with 
new ideas, and the war has helped this process. The dovelopmont in the main 
takes the form of the adoption of English words. A long list could be given of 
such words which have obtained or have been obtaining currency in the last 
decade. That this currency is not confined merely to the educated classes is 
illustrated by the following incident. Some years ago I was nttempting to settle 
a land dispute in an out-of-the-way village in the Famikhabad dwtnct. Ganesh 
was anxious for settlement. Parshadi was not, and raised objections to every 
suggestion made. Ganesh at last lost patience and declared that they inust go 
to the courts. “ I can come to no friendly agreement with Parahadi ho said, 
" bara barrutari karnewala 1m “ Barristery ’’ is a word which deserves a long 
life though it is perhaps hardly complimentary to a distinguished profession. 

But development of this kind is bound to come to a lanugo uMided. 
What Hindustani needs is standardisation. This standardisation is provided for 
English by journalism. A linguistic survey might classify the didects of Great 
Britain 03(1) West Country English, (2) Midland English, (.3) North Country 
English, (-1) Scots and (6) Glasgow. (This list prt‘tend8 to no completeness.) 
Each of these dialects differs greatly from the others in idiom and vocabulary, but 
all are held together, and given an impetus towartls union rather than towar^ 
fission, by the newspapers. Even a Glasgow man is alleged to imderata^nd the 
Daily Mail. But whereas the English of the south-east Midlan^ became 
“ standard English” withm a century of its first use in Caxtou s print^ books, 
journalism as practised in this province has no influence towards stand^isation. 
It continues to use a “ literary ” language of its own not understanded of the 
people. Were it to adopt a simple popular style thw course would 0*“^ 
nmko for progress hut also, one would have thought, be a sound financial 

propo^tiom tending towards standardisation are (1) the school currio^um, 
f2) the vernacular publications of Government. Both aim at a fairly 
diction and are undoubtedly exerting their influence; though as reprds the 
curriculum it is suggested in all humility that a regrade step was taken sodm 
ye^ ago, when p^sages in “ High Hindi" and High Urdu were introduced 
into the school readers, avowedly to enable students to rpd modem newspapers. 
Journalism should go to the people, not the people to journalism. That the 
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iangoAge used in official transactions is tending towards simplification will be 
realised by any district official if he compares the jargon of the Land Becords, or 
that stiU spoken by police station officials, which is a survival of the old official 
style, with the vernacular publications in the Gazette of the present day. 

Without the help of journalism, however, standardisation can advance 
little, and it is perhaps over-sanguine to see any appreciable advance since 1911, 
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Subsidiary Tublu l.—Dutribution of total papulation by lanyuaga. 
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Subsidiary Table II .—Distributicn by language of tlie population of each dutrict. 
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Chapter X.—INFIRMITIES. 


At this as at previous censuses information was collected regarding four 
infirmities—insanity, doaf-mutism, blindness and leprosy. The statistics of those 

are shown in Imperial Tables XII and XIIA. _ n 

The enumerators wore given the same instructions as before, save that y 
were directed to enter as deaf-mute persons who were deaf ^d dumb, not merely 
persons who were deaf and dumb from birth. I do not think that the alteration 
in the instructions made any appreciable difference to the 
indirectly to the statistics of the blind. However carefully the wor^ from 
birth ” wore placed, enumerators in 1‘Jll found it diflicidt to rememl^r to which 
infirmity they referred: and as a District Census Officer in that year I came 
across several instances whore a blind person was not entered as blind h^u^ 
his blindness was duo to postnatal disease or accident. I am disposed to behove 
therefore that for blindness the figures are more complete, «vnd for other inhrmi- 
ties are neither more nor loss accurate than they wore in 1911. / t any 
however a high degree of accuracy cannot be looked for in these statistics. 1 
the first place, there will always bo concealment of defeats and deformities, sue i 
concealment being obviously much more likely to succeed in the 
than in the case of males. In the second place, though enumerators now 
warned against confounding the weak-minded with the insane, the ^ 

the lame class of elderly persons who cannot see at night, with the hh“fi» 

persons suffering from leucoderma with lepers; yet it must be remembered that. 

they were mostly men on the margin of literacy and posse^d of no skill or 
practice in diagnosis. With the most thorough cliecking mistakes and oumsio^ 
must remain, and in examining the maps print^ in tlie course o^.^^is chapter 
I have seriously—though unsuccessfully—considered whether the district hgiirca 
cannot bo correlated with what I know of the energy of the several District 
Census Officers. 

2 The total number of afflicted persons found at this and at the last fom 

censuses is shown in the 
margin.* The number 
has decreased since 1911 
by just over 4 per cent., or 
by about 1 per cent, more 
than the decrease in the 
general population. One 
would like to attribute 
this decrease to improved 
hygiene; but it would ho 
diffioult to do so, since 

__ blindness, the infirmity 

most resDonsive to medical treatment, is alone in showing a larger figure. It is 
satisfactory to find that, if the year 1901 be disregarded (as it shmild 
be for the afflicted must have been the first to suffer in the groat famine of 
there hM been a marked diminution of all infirmities except lunacy since 1891, 
fhft first vear for which the statistics are accept^ as reasonably accurate. 

Ta^raph. the statistic, of each intorntj arc dealt w.th 
on which the discussion of distribution is based illustrate 
J»ato on?;: S for fcrsalo, (except possibly in the ease of blmd- 

ness) are too unreliable to bo included. 
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CHAPTEB X.—;NPIBM1T1ES. 


27ie distribu¬ 
tion of the 
insane. 

(i) by locality. 


3. The inset map shows the proportional distribution of the Insane. The 
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al)solut6 numbers are very small — no district whore an asvlum is not located has 
more than 340 lunatics (Gorakhpur, with a population of nearly 3^^ millions)— 
and it is very clear that they are too small to suggest any but negative conclusions. 
The figures for Bareilly, Agra and Benares are upset by the presence of asylums. 
Of the remaining districts and states, the proportion is highest in Dehra Dun, 
Ballia and Tehri Garhwal. In 1911 it was highest in Bahraioh, Kheri, Hamir- 
pur and Bara Banki. It is now lowest in Partabgarh and Benares State: in 
1911 it was lowest in Ghazipur, Garhwal, Etah and mirzapur. It is evident at 
least that lunacy has no connection with locality, and an exauiiuatiou of the birth 
places of the inmates of the asylums points to the same negative conclusion. 

There are now fewer lunatics than in 1911, but more than were found at 
any previous census. No inference can be drawn from these facts : only about 
150 persons in every million are insane, and I seem to know a large number of 
these personally. 

From the statistics it w'ould appear that lunacy is more prevalent among 
men than among wonmu in the proportion of nearly two to one. It is quite 
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impoasiblo to say whether it is really more provaleut or uot, although it Is known 
to be more prevalent in most coimtries except England. Xo faniUy is proud of 
an insane member, and while it can hardly conceal the existence of one if ho 
be a male, concealment is obviously often possible in resp..*ct of a female ; and 
would generally bo attempted, especially if the female had not yet been married. 

In two districta—Dehra Dun and Naini Tal—the number of insane females 
exceeds that of insane males. In the case of Dohra Dun the same excess was 
found in 1911. The reason probably lies in the large number of elderly Europeans 
settled in the Dun and in the hills. 

The distribution of the insane by ago is shown 
Subsidiary Tables II and III and is illustrated by a 
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in diilonmt forms in (Hi) by ayt. 
graph in the margin. 

Here again 1 find 
it unsafe, if not 
impossible, to draw 
any inferences from 
the statistics. 

Both tables would 
at first sight sug- 
gi^t that lunacy 
ni*gins to Iw accen¬ 
tuated in both 
sif.xi’s at the age of 
pulKTty. But this 
conclusion cannot 
Iw accepted, for the 
figures for all infir- 
mitii's are low at 

the early ages: the reason being that parents will uot admit a child to )k« 
pormauoutly defective while there is still a chance that they may lie mistaluni. 

It cannot l>c known how far the increase of lunacy at ages* 6—10 aud 10—15 is 
real and how far only apparent. Table II again suggests that hmaoy suddenly 
deorcascs after age -16, especially in the case of females. But the nuinl)er of 
persons living also dccreaHes mpidly at that period, and the suggisitiou needs to 
be checke<l by reference to Table III, which shou’s the number afflicted per 
100,000 of each ago period. This Table indicates that the proportion of insane 
to living males of the same age period is greatest at ago 46—50, continuing high 
for all subsequent age periods, and of insane females is uniformly higher after 
than before the fortieth year. The explanation may bo that lunatics are more 
long lived than tho sane population, and female than male lunatics: which is in 
accordance with English experience. But this js pure conjecture. It is unsafe 
to say more than that there is a probability that limacy is most prevalent at the 
ages when the passions art> in fullest play. 



















CHAPTER X.—ISFIRMITIES. 
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t iou of deaf- 
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4 . The map sliowing the distrihutiou of doaf-iimtes is illumiuatiug if 
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examined iu coujuuction Avith the corresponding map of 1911. For the greater 
part of the province it is indeed apparent that tlie absolute numbers of the 
nftiicted are so small that no conclusions can bo drawn from them. But the 
proportions are, in the main, high in the districts in which they were high in 
1911. Of that year Mr. Blunt wrote “the abnormal districts are the four 
districts and one state lying in the hills, Bijnor lying at their feet, the four 
districts lying north of the Ghagra .... and Azamgarh lying south of the 
Ghagra." Bijnor and Azamgarh are no longer abnormal: Ballia, Uuao and 
Rae Bareli are now abnormal, but were not so before; these are evidently acci¬ 
dental abnormalities which are always liable to be found where small figures are 

in question. But deaf-mutes preponderate 
now, as in 1911, very greatly in the hills 
(Himalaya West) and appreciably in the 
Trans-Ghagra tract (Sub-Himalaya Ewt). 
The same has been the case at every previous 
census also, as the marginal statement 
shows. 
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Tt is unnecessary to n'peat the conclusions drawn by Mr, Blunt from this 
distribution. It is sufficient to say that the present statistics entirely bear 
them out. In this province deaf-mutism depends on locality. It was proved 
in 1901* to be closely connected with goitre, and there can be little doubt that it 
is mainly found along the upper reaches of certain rivers—the Ganges, Jaraia 
and Sarda systems in the hills and the northern tributaries of the Ghagra in Sub- 
Himalaya East. And it is as-sociated with some rivers more . than with • others. 
In the Gorakhpur district the cretins are congregated in the alluvium of the 
Gandak, in which tract a local word (batik) is used to describe . them. They are 
not commonly found in the lower valley of the Rapti. The view that the pm; 
valence of deaf-mutism is conneett^ with the presence of some mineral earned in 
‘water, and that this mineral disappears from rivers soon after they are well clear of 
the hills, is strongly corroborated by the figuri‘s. 

At all ages combined there are recorded.6S4 female to every male 

deaf-mutes. There is no reason to suppose males to be in fact more liable to 
deaf-mutism than females, and the proportion is only interesting as giving some 
indication of the extent to which this affliction is concealed. It does not how¬ 
ever measure the whole of the concealment, as will be made apparent in the 
next paragraph. As would be expected, the apparent proportion is lowest at the 
child^aring ages, 16—40, as in the case of insanity. . u* 

The ago distribution of deaf-mutes is shown in the marginal graph, bince 

deaf-mutism is a 
congenital defect, 
the curve can have 
only an indirect 
interest, firstly as 
giving some mea- 
sareoftho accnracy 
of the figures, and 
.secondly as illus¬ 
trating the length 
of life of deaf-mutes 
Dilatively to that of 
the normal popula¬ 
tion. It is mani¬ 
fest that if the 
figures were accu¬ 
rate, and if the 
deaf-mute lived as 
long as and no 
longer than anv 
one else, the graph 
would take the 
form of a horizontal 
lino. There can be 
no doubt however 
that the span of 
life of deaf-mutes 
is shorter than 
normal. The curve 
therefore should 
travel continuously 
downward. In fact 
it does nothing of 
the sort. It rises 
continuouslv from 
0 to 16 in the case 
of females and to 
18 in the case of 

males, falls thence onward till age 60 is passed, and rises again more or less 
oontinnously for the rest of its journey. The male jeurve between 18 and 60 
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(ii) by ««r. 


(Hi) by ag«. 




• Own* Rtport, 1901, |». »). Bm ^Uo Cama* Riport, 191J, fp. SOS—808. 
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Ihc 

dutrUmtioii 
of the Uirid. 
(x)hy loatlHy, 




probably represents the actual facts : the space enclosed betvreen the male and 
female curves for this period probably gauges, for this period, the extent of 
concealment of female aflliction. Up to age 18 in the case of males, and age 
16 in the case of females, a gradually failing hope is entertained by parents that 
the defect may not be permanent or may be cured. After age 60 the statistics 
must clearly be upset by the inclusion of those who Iwcome deaf and generally 
defective in old age. 

The mean proportion of deaf-mutism worked out on the above assumption 
comes to about 71 per 100,000. This proportion would give about 33,000 deaf- 
mutes. The recorded number is 22,678. The statistics therefore may be taken 
to understate the facts by about 60 per cent. 

6 . A comparison of the map showing the proportional distribution of the 
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blind with the corresponding map printed in the Report of 1911 (page 309) 
reveals the fact that the distribution has, with small modifications, remained 
unchanged. Blindness is most prevalent now, ns it was ten .years ago, in two 
mam tracts, the Plateau and a block made up of Robilkhand and the districts of 
jxheri, Hardoi, Sitapur, Bara Bank! and Fyzabnd: these two tracts being 
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couu6ctod by a wodgo coiuprisiDg the dietiiots of iTfttehpur and Kao Bareli. 

Blindness is as before least pre^•alent in the East generally, in the Himalayas, in 
the upper part of the Boab, and in the districts oi Unao and Lucknow, 

This distribution, which is roughly the same as that of 1901 also, appears 
to discredit certain conclusions generally accepted. It is said that blindness is 
most widespread in a hot and dry climate where there is much glare and dust: 
least widespread in a cool damp climate where there is plenty of green to rest the 
eye. There is as much glare in Agra and Muttra ns in Bimdelkhand, and much 
more dust \ Pilibhit is damper and greener than Mainpun or Farrukhabad. It 
is idso alleged that people who live and cook their meals in small, dark, and 
ill'Ventilated houses are more liable than others to lose their sight. The wattled 
huts of the East are slightly better ventilated than the mud houses of the West. 

But both are airy compared with the masonry houses of the hills. It appears 
to have been assumed hitherto that blindness in the proving is generally the 
resiUt of small-pox or cataract. A senior officer of the Indian Medical Service 
who has studied the subject has given me his opinion that 76 per cent, of this 
blindness is due to trachoma, a disease which is associated with dirt, neglect, 
ill-nutrition and a low standard of civilisation generally; and which in Englimd 
is hardly found except among immigrant Russians and Poles, Bi-nutrition , 
is certainly more noticeable in the Plateau than elsewhere, and Pilibhit is 
probably the poorest district in the province. Investigation on these lines 
might lead to definite conclusions, but the matter is one for a medical expert. 

As usual the proportion of blind persons is fuimd to be higher, at all ages (ii) by aex. 
combined, among women than among men: for every 1,000 blind men there 
are 1,068 blind women. From the curve inset in the next paragraph it will be 
seen that the male proportion is higher at the early ages; the male and female 
curves cross at ago 35. There is probably ‘little conocalmcut of blindness: 
such as there is will have been attempted in respect of unmarried but still-mar¬ 
riageable women. A greater prevalence of blindness among females has been 
accounted for by the comparative neglect of female children, and by the fact 
that women spend more of their time than do men in smoky and ill-ventilated 
rooms. But the preponderance of blind females is greatest in the tract where 
blindness generally is most prevalent, and it may bo due to the custom^ of the 
country whereby women dine after the men have finished. Where food is short 
this custom must tend to result in relative ill-nutrition among women, 
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(Hi) by atje. 


The graph showUig the age distribiitiou of the hltud is imiforui with that 

of 1911. The curves are such as 
would be exp^ted, an^ call for little 
comment. Blindness is ordinarily 
an acquired defect, and the propor¬ 
tion to the population of blind per¬ 
sons increases regularly at each ago 
period. - ' 

It is disappointing and surprising 
to find that blindness is more preva¬ 
lent’now Chan it was ten years ago. 
Every one who has served in the 
districts must have witnessed the 
wonderful work that is being done by 
Civil Surgeons in relieving this afflic¬ 
tion. The reason should probably be 
looked for in the absence of many of 
these officers on War service for 
nearly half the decade. 
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THE D18TBIBUTI0S OF LEPEBS. 
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6. The absolute number of lepers is so small that their distribution ^n 
hardly be expected to point to any conclusion. 

the province, 919 are lo^ed in fourteen asylums. In 1911, 6-38 out of 14,143 
lepers were lodged in eighteen asylums. Many of the inmates of asylums come 
from outside districU, or even from other provinces; * and such outsfders have 
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been excluded from the figures on which the inset map is based. The ^p 
therefore is based on very little material; but it probably has more meting than 
the corresponding map of 1911, for the figures for males only have been used, 
those for mmales being discarded as w’hoUy unreliable. 

The map shows the distribution to be, generaUy speaking, to that 

of 1911. Lepers as before are most numerous in the Himalayas—whioh fwt^y 
be due to their congregation in places of pUgrimage-and curiously in Bara 
Banki. That the figures should bo high in the same places as in im is the 
more remarkable in that no leper is supposed to live more than ^ years. 
In Oudh generally lepers are relatively numerous. In the tracts bordering 
Central India (except in Hamirpur) they are l ess numerous than m the province 

. In tb* largest •.ylum. IhiU .1 AlinuJud, out ol 4bi ionui.* 856 nfcc born ouUid« the protinc* 
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(Hi) by age. 
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as a whole. The part of the province most free from the disease is very clearly 
defined-the Oanges-Jamna Doab. No district in the Doab has a prop^iim as 
high as *20 per 100,000; and only one district -Partahgarh—outside the Doab 

has a proportion as low as this. t j * 

The map therefore mav have a meaning; though what this is J do not 
presume to guess. Leprosy is probably the most mysterious of diseases, ^d its 
causation is wholly unknown. The only accepted method of chwkmg it is by 
segregation; and the decrease in the number of lepers, combined with the increase 
in the number of inmates of a.sylums, suggests that segregation may have 

achieved some result. » . . , i i 

According to the returns there are 217 female to every 1,000 male lepers. 
These figures are on their face absurd; the medical view is tliat neither sex is 
more liable to the disease than the other. As regards the bulk pf the population 
concealment is obviously much more easy for women than for men. In the case 
of Christians this is not so, nor is there, in view of the provision for lepers ma^ 
by the missions, so great a motive for concealment. For Christians the 
proportion of female to male lepers is K93 to 1,000. This is exactly the sex 
proportion of the whole Christian population; so that the medical view is strongly 

corroborated. . , . 

The marginal statement shows the distn- 

bution by i^e periods of 10,(XK) male lepers at 
this and the last two censuses. Lepers being 
short-lived—it is said that they seldom survive 
more than 20 years—it appears that the liability 
to infection increases with age. This is made 
more apparent by the graph, which shows the 
proportion of lepers to 100,000 persons at differ¬ 
ent age periods. The proportion of lepers to 
the general population of the same age in- 
60, remains constant till age 70 is nearly 
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reached, and then 
falls slightly. It 
is to be supposed 
that after age 70 
their relatively 
high rate of mor¬ 
tality more than 
balances the in¬ 
creased liability to 
infection of the 
general popula¬ 
tion. 

The increasing 
proportion of lep¬ 
ers found at each 
succeeding census 
in the higher age 
periods suggests 
that sanitary 
measures have 
achieved some 
success in check¬ 
ing the spread of 
the disease. 

7. Affliction by 
caste is shown in 
Subsidiary Table 
rV'. The Table is 
perhaps not very 

informative. As regards insanity, the Kayasths have far the highest figure 
followed at a long interval by the Shaikhs. Such was also the case in 1911, but 
otherwise the figures of this and of the last decade do not correspond very closely. 
Mr. Blunt’s proposition that the Muhammadans suffer mure than the Hindus is 
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not corroborated: insanity seems to be associated with education rather than 
with race or religion. Apart from the Kayasths, the Brahmans and Bajputs' 
have high figures; and, very sigi^cantly, Christian females. The high figure 
of the Muraos is to me quite inexplicable. This caste, which is domiciled mainly 
’ in Oudh and Rohilkhand, appears to be abnonnally liable to all infirmities. The 
caste statistics of deaf-mutes have no significance : the infirmity is,undoubtedly 
loc^ in its incidence. As n^gards blin^ess, the high rate of afiliction of Darzis 
is intelligible; that of Muraos and of Nais is not. It is curious, in view of the 
theory that blindness is generally due to confinement in dark and smoky houses, 
that the castes whose women are most afifiicted are the Murao, Kori, Kisan, and 
Kachhi—castes whose women practically without exception work in the fields. 
There appears to be nothing in common between the castes which have a low 
rate of affliction— Lunia, Christian, Kewat, Kumhar, Gujar, Rajput. 

As regards leprosy, Christians as before have far the highest figure; and 
also as before the I>om.s stand next, and the rest are nowhere. The number of 
Christian lepers is obviously due to the fact that nearly all leper asylums are run 
by missionaries. And as to the Dorns, the great majority of these are domiciled 
in the Himalayas, where as has been seen already leprosy is more prevalent than 
elsewhere in the proWnce. 
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tlu populafivn at each of the last fioe censuses.* 
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68 .-, 

524 

391| 

008 

19* 

480 

441 

376 

668 

23^ 

703 

45 

547 

028 

188 

648 

448 

685 

436 

417 

405 

64 

398 

41 : 

698 

019 

685 

39J 

on 

4i7 

079 

646 

485 

056 

482 

620 

1,222 

428 

tSl 

411 

434 

64 

48t.: 

463 

307 

640 

493 

406 

478 

803 

740 

647 

574; 

*98 

4&V 

779 

577 

244 

347 

294 

79) 

680 

oae! 

611 

444 

339 

489 

470 

6.9 

407 

018 

74 

43c' 

398 

450 

7^ 

49 

74* 

400 

647 

664 

573 

748 

642 

619 

786 

039 

606 

61* 

447 

820 

634 

046' 

889 

407 

643 

427 

751 ! 

048 

668 

866 

490 

eo(. 

006 

486 967 

442 

468. 

474 

639 

767 

360 

606' 

1 

60) 

485 

801 

942 

957 

498 

4741 825 

1 

580 

700 

431 

299 867 

446 

eei 

473 

883 1,021 

457 

flOO' 

961 

CCOi 909 

010 

690| 

440 

444 023 

063 

599^ 

1 

4S1 

479 5/7 

555 

800 

431 

4 I 9 I 6X7 

656 


788 I,tie 

TTkI 1,581 
7»0l 1,0*9 
1,340; M84 


909; 7,566 

47&i 1,B&4 
690 921 


IMO 

1,690 

UM 


7W 


878 


559 970 


796 | 1400 , 1,374 
950 9448 ! 1488 

SSff' 690 I 400 


606 603; 454 694 

304 4761 SOj 773 
806! 465, 648 637 

823: 600, 418 813 

645' 108 464 736 


m 

1463’1485 
358 311 
847 


I 


010 

294 

69 

6:8 

333 


l.W 


1,487 ! 94 I 8 


SStf 237 ' 1463 




BUad. 


MaUi. 


1021 

1911. 1 

1901 1 

1 

1891. 

1881 

1921. 

( 

1911. 1 

1901. 

1891 1 tSSl. 

18 1 

19 1 

20 : 

2t 1 

22 

23 

24 


26 27 

388 ■ 

44f ' 

27J ' 

51$ i 

473 

7.117 

2486 

1,681 

7,787 7.SSI 

uoo 

7,408 

J^>3 ; 

t,449 

7,553 

1/W 

7.673 

74^'« 

tfi97 IMS 

1333 i 

9,678 

710 ■ 

3j0-,7 

2,303 

1,478 

1,522 

1,021 

I 406 n,7l4 

810 : 

768 

658 

656 

896 

1,809 

1,794 

1.318: 

2409 2,941 

1,246 

l /)66 

1,706 

1,632 

1,883 

9,061 

1,816 

i,ess . 

1,710 !2460 

840 

I 4 I 8 1 

1,186 I 

1,108 

1,778 

1,690 

1.293 

1499 , 

1 

1,433 1479 

267 

420 

m I 

560 

529 

9.640 

9,649 

j 

9.689 1 3.409 

iSS 

402 

112 > 

400 

887 

Ififfl 

1.941 

9409 

2,634 '*.097 

232 

356 

202 

431 

867 

2,807 

iJOOo 

2.584 

2,636 '3,270 

280 

607 

163 

699 

COS 

3,073 

8,060 

4723 

3,008 ; 8,710 

270 

412 

8se 

422 

41 

8,£»0 

2,419 

14*1 

2483 2,972 

200 

466 

268 

9:0 

860 

9,065 

8,167 

1.504 [ 

2443 3407 

see i 

354 

770 

357 

374 

9,396 

346^ 

tjat ! 

sfios 1 9499 

160 

868 

9) 

440 

628 

1,C40 

2,975 

9.092 

34.0 : 6.066 

257 

3t6 

61 

369 

297 

9,490 

9446 ! 

1.707 i 

9,665 9,958 

210 

809 

98 

318 

246 

9,104 

9,840 

1,779 

2,404 5,677 

2C8 

821 

85 

231 

947 

9,917 

2.584 1 

1402 

1,700 ;2465 

184 

400 

S40 

991 

190 

9,470 

2,386 

l/Kil 

3470 ! 2,130 

818 

Si'.fi 

122 

414 1 

259 

9,320 

9,126 

1467 

2.644 . 5.12U 

828 1 

SS4 

201 

268 

99 

2,048 

1,876 

1479 

9479 9471 

271 

317 

227 

490 

879 

1,908 

9463 

1470 

3,160 ; 9,759 

237 

410 

288 

849 

317 

9,806 

2,471 

9,177 

2,730 3,018 

807 

452 

268 

335 

934 

2,700 

2,899 

9,IC0 

3,066 .*40* 

282 

882 

226 

£91 

373 

2.824 

9,792 

2/.t)3 

1,771 4.411 

268 

318 

240 

424 

381 

9,171 

2.243 

1,407 

*,099 2,760 

258 

£82 

262 

480 

209 

9,162 

2.184 

1,670 

9,834 j24&0 

SSS 

350 

305 

419 

359 

9475 

9479 

9,760 

9.833 341.7 

223 

S6S 

178 

45j 

868 

X410 

9,1.87 

l,r97 

9429 j 1456 

864 

398 

820 

912 

897 

9,992 

9.941 

3,901 

2,821 2,989 

817 

.'169 

173 

853 

427 

1,707 

1,864 

1,270 

1,786 *469 

806 

SS8 

344 

621 

874 

2,158 

9440 

9,451 

3420 3450 

640 

866 

*00 

860 

816 

2,438 

9411 

9480 

94:0 8405 

463 

376 

E«8 

407 

429 

9402 

2,685 

2458 

3,496 8430 

878 

891 

274 

404 

963 

8,376 

8428 

9446 

2.S39 2490 

394 

207 

S84 

248 

232 

2,020 

2416 

9411 

2,141 2,024 

485 

406 

899 

489 

830 

9430 

2,187 

9,023 

3466 3,404 

374 

434 

296 

665 

949 

2,457 

! 9,900 

1,948 

8,964 3,002 

431 

320 

349 

426 

£61 

2,068 

*470 

9,974 

9,769 8,064 

268 

366 

422 

480 

600 

2,700 

3,680 

9430 

9,941 4,070 

il6 

325 

234 

j 553 

3SS 

940 s 

9493 

7,704 

9405 13,004 

40C 

318 

118 

669 

208 

9,770 

3,349 

1,576 

2,640 2,478 

422 

406 

264 

' 776 

337 

9,006 

;9468 

1431 

9,019 3,889 

400 

260 

810 

597 

444 

3484 

4.095 

2411 

8497 3,068 

397 

332 

207 

401 

980 

3,008 

2,008 

1,509 

9,648 3,177 

ses 

957 

tS2 

374 

B09 

1,533 

7476 

7489 

1,145 j 7493 

2C8 

SCI 

£69 

314 

809 

1,683 

1476 

1,082 

M46 ' 1,794 

548 

776 

334 

854 

SSJ 

7437 

7463 

765 

1855 1 1814 

499 

794 

903 

1/>S0 

ifiie 

923 

1,101 

440 

1497 2450 

510 

630 

£83 

488 

674 

1,387 

1479 

779 

1,479 1447 

653 

663 

S67 

sa 

671 

1,704 

' 1410 

771 

1494 1,685 

612 

C82 

608 

1,424 

1,851 

1,430 

8,381 

1406 

2433 1 9,409 

350 

set 

231 

390 

930 

7,590 

t.4SS 

use 

tj644 1.540 

308 

889 

UCC 

870 

437 

14*7 

1,562 

1.297 

1400 9,020 

2f7 

ies 

217 

822 

191 

1,896 

'1460 

1,177 

1446 1 1478 

880 

1 231 

286 

380 

£80 

1424 

' 1478 

149 a 

2,396 *4*7 

469 

269 

1 292 

426 

961 

1,750 

.1,183 

I 869 

1,883 , 2,194 

367 

617 

2.8 

437 

98 

1420 

1,706 

|1455 

1,774 877 

«9S 


.. 



1420 

1 •• 

1 

1 ** 

1 

*,916 

1,103 

1,098 

920 

1,841 

1460 

;i4«i 

1,072 

1408 1 f;567 

185 

254 

ISS 

185 

0<3 

I 4 I 6 

11413 

1 1,012 

1474 1 8.517 

‘.■Oi 



f 

1 

i •• 

1407 

i 

1 .. 

1 


2495 


9,424 


3,007 S499 


Female*. 


28 


29 

2459 

7,96.3 

3,448 


1,770 

24«8 

3,938 

4463 

3480 


1,7C8 

9,786 

9.010 

3,301 

94 I& 

9,770 

1,074. 

1,780 

3,476 

2400 

2.018 

9,138 

9,800 


8,199 
446* 
I.8j7 
8.-. 90 
8,000 
8431 
4400 

8,446 

9494 

9419 

9477 

8400 


SOSO 14409 


7490 7496 

1460 U80 

I 

7430 7499 


7,973 7,475 

I 


1479 

2,761 

9,638 

94 S 8 

3474 


1405 

1244 * 

3,100 
2,499 
; 8,108 
2,418 
i 1.708 
1 1419 
9,148 
! 2.749 

2493 

2474 

9449 


2,866 

8401 

2.S87 

3.999 

5441 

8419 

4461 


1,788 


910 


(lUtriot* ttudor iho UWl “ " we lie propotUoa* elter ncliuloa ot in 4t« ol »*ylams wl»o mtta bom oiifid e 


1901. 

1891.. 1881. 

0 

0 


31 89 

1 

1.184 

7.410 3811 


1843 

1812 1 2813 


1,154 1 

1,784 2,081 

1 

1,086 1 

9460 1 9,002 

3 

1,77* 

1,665 9468 

3 

. 1479 j 

1453 4,106 

4 

^2813 I 

3457 4,160 


8.4-0 ; 

9,744 ' *,156 

6 

l».S07 , 

9459 4,010 

0 

9,644 ! 

3,990 3.111 

7 

9,010 : 

8,9C6 4468 

8 

1437 : 

9,790 6,364 

9 

|74/S 

2890 15,565 


11,720 

9,4£9 3,018 

to 

,1461 

9478 2470 

11 

2,038 

3419 3,099 

19 

:1461 

1441 3,012 

1.3 

3,166 

4448 9434 

U 

1473 

9,969 3.105 

15 

)4U 

2,175 8,170 

to 

1.736 

9407 4422 

17 

19,977 

2464 ' 397 

18 

^787 

3400.4487 

19 

1471 

I4I8 '4,547 

A) 

1 1.179 

1,767 J.V17 

71 

1431 

2,082 806 

79 


5,m 4JS4 

1 


1460 

S433 '*446 

73 

3412 

3.192 4,787 

74 

1427 

1456 4474 

15 

3,470 

4.404 4,718 

TO 

3403 

3,124 8,089 

17 

. 8,998 

8,771 4.467 

.8 

;2480 

3,949 9491 

£9 

2,988 

2,175 '9,6*0 

W 

!*|211 

8440 2463 

ai 

! 5,108 

340c 6,91* 

19 

;9446 

2470 *465 

93 

3,047 

8,010 4,70* 

U 

3,697 

1 

3831 |<497 


1.732 

4494 ' 1,919 

16 

12400 

9401 4445 

76 

14412 

4442 8,194 

17 

9477 

3476 8,796 

» 

IfilO 

US6 ! J,949 


1,010 

1,136 1,949 

119 

665 

1847 j 7,685 


281 

958 1I409 

to 

738 

1,060 ! 9476 

U 

616 

1416 ; 1,715 

42 

1,736 

1443 2,166 

43 

m 

7427 1880 


14-99 

1,6C0 1,107 

44 

1 1 879 

901 14.168 

46 

1 1,141 

: 2419 3,198 

46 

0,423 

1,141 1,708 

17 

1 860 

I486 1438 

1 , 

Ul 

1 1,299 

' l,S86 1 9,870 

49 

i 1452 

1441 4,990 

SO 
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SI 







































































































148 CHAPTER X.—INFIRMITIES. 


Subsidiary Table I .—Number afflicted per 1,000,000 of Vte population at each of the last five 

censtises —(concluded). 






Loprr 

a 

o 

c 

DiAtriol tixd utonti divition. 


MalM 

• 


Fsmalat. 

!3 

<S 




IWL* 

1911. 

1901 1 

1891. 

1881 

1921.* 

1911 

1901. 

1891 

1881. 

'~r~ 

i 

88 

34 

85 1 

3.; i 

37 

38 

80 

40 

41 

42 


Britiih Teiritorj 

• a • 

a « 

42S 

480 

359 

514 

330 

103 

III 

108 

130 

159 


iTinuilaya, W»tt 

• • • 

a 4 

lfi»4 

1,403 

1^19 , 

$909 : 

2933 

379 

710 

779 

958 

909 

1 

Dehn Dun 

• a a 

a a 

LaiO (1.194) 

lAU 

1903 

3,612 ' 

3,S60 

030(548) 

570 

382 

l,37i 

1,916 

i 

NainiTol 



880 

563 

416 1 

917 

177 

249 

349 

283 

84 

21 

8 

llaoM .. 

a a a 


1,461 (1,406) 

2.119 

3,686 

9,736 

8,451 

807(804) 

1,109 

1,828 

1,141 

1431 

4 

Oarhwal.. 

a • • 

• • 

898 

1,421 

1/1C8 

2.481 

1.TC4 

418 

700 

710 

989 

964 


Sub-Bimalafo, Wt$t 

a a a 

a a 

330 

583 

3S8 

450 

550 

34 

70 

S3 

70 

98 

B 

Sahannpor 

a a a 

a a 

m (54) 

911 

123 

948 

821 

93 (33) 

74 

17 

67 

98 

0 

Bjreilljr .. 

a a • 

a « 

849 

887 

864 

666 

C73 

88 

44 

69 

88 

CO 

7 

Bijnor .. 

a a a 


Sfil 

844 

462 

676 

18 

29 

92 

94 

104 

14 

a 

PiUbhlt .. 

a a • 

a a 

441 

874 

377 

430 

499 

59 

40 

96 

86 

C2 

0 

Khcri 

a a a 

a a 

540 

098 

505 

456 

654 

54 

92 

178 

46 

85 


Imd»-Oanfttie rtain. 

ITaal 

a. 

ata 

25$ 

943 

382 

340 

3t 

37 

63 

64 

141 

10 

UuntUrnogM 

a a a 

a a 

36 

76 

133 

968 

618 

0 

6 

34 

71 

C6 

11 

MMtUt .. 

a a a 

a a 

91 (GO) 

181 

130 

818 

401 

01 (28) 

49 

47 

87 

78 

IS 

buUndihahr 

a a a 

a a 

ISO 

209 

956 

413 

630 

20 

82 

97 

70 

118 

18 

Aligarh .. 

a a a 

a a 

130 

ISO 

161 

208 

830 

8 

80 

84 

29 

25 

14 

UnUra .. 

a a a 

a a 

114 

180 

169 

861 

911 

43 

20 

45 

45 

30 

15 

Agra 

^aa a 

a a 

US (88) 

149 

907 

3-.9 

197 

24 (22) 

82 

77 

67 

SS 

10 

Mainpotl 

a a a 

a a 

99 

140 

142 

i!36 

83 

7 

14 

S4 

12 

47 

17 

Etah .. 

a a a 

a a 

145 

234 

296 

884 

BIS 

39 

40 

48 

47 

48 

18 

Bndann .. 


a a 

483 (483) 
665 (669) 

696 

410 

648 

673 

38 (30) 

59 

85 

14 

74 

10 

Moradabad 


a a 

603 

4l6 

988 

1,113 

6S (osj 

87 

71 

180 

736 

so 

Sbahjahanpur 


a a 

477 (478) 

004 

410 

434 

9U 

67 (67) 

44 

40 

85 

87 

SI 

Parrnkhab^ 

a a a 

a a 

190 

193 

972 

207 

318 

81 ' ' 

15 

134 

41 

87 

Si 

Elarrah 

a a a 

a a 

100 

118 

130 

149 

22 

34 

so 

97 

16 

7 


ImJ»-Oamgitie Plata, 

Caatriil 

a a 

550 

340 

43$ 

855 

599 

J$t 

106 

84 

182 

m 

ss 

Cawnpore 



180 

1S6 

99 

810 

990 

66 

81 

82 

67 

40 

94 

PaUhpur 

AUahaDod 


a a 

190 

197 

167 

161 

843 

90 

04 

42 

118 

11 

S5 



493 (312) 

874 

141 

328 

379 

858 (70) 

154 

CO 

134 

18 

96 

Lucknow 

a a a 


503 (467) 

6C3 

686 

754 

601 

87 (87) 

66 

68 

160 

190 

ST 

Unao 

a a • 


346 

897 

457 

658 

590 

00 

53 

78 

80 

11 

S8 

Baa Barali 



509 

5U 

697 

789 

661 

1C8 

136 

89 

178 

137 

89 

Sitapnr .. 

Hardol .. 



741 

785 

460 

991 

7S1 

01 

100 

Cl 

86 

70 

80 



018 

466 

463 

453 

698 

40 

63 

67 

56 

40 

81 

F^nbad.. 



877 

869 

702 

1,048 

671 

143 

199 

117 

186 

18 

99 

Soltanpor 



671 

709 

494 

811 

399 

140 

137 

138 

178 

127 

88 

I^krtabgath 



150 

165 

242 

341 

433 

60 

C9 

90 

m 

137 

84 

B.ra Bank! 


• a 

1,080 

U071 

753 

1,968 

1,756 

146 

154 

144 

916 

160 


CtHirtU India FtaUau 

a a 

3S3 

413 

298 

759 

S58 

168 

22$ 

137 

223 

534 

$5 

Jhanal .. 

a a a 


814 

386 

193 

683 

677 

127 

176 

78 

984 

159 

86 

Jalann .. 

a a a 


258 

348 

136 

629 

676 

94 

189 

199 

161 

120 

97 

Hamirpnr 

a a a 


580 

611 

600 

969 

820 

988 

304 

913 

896 

230 

38 

Banda .. 

a a a 

•* 

318 

416 

380 

899 

1,182 

174 

262 

18S 

8C7 

LS33 


Ka»t Satpura* 

aa a 

• a 

337 

324 

937 

390 

676 

146 

96 

S3 

113 

121 

80 

Mirxapur 

a a a 

• a 

837 

894 

967 

860 

670 

146 

96 

83 

118 

121 


Sab.fl'iiulaya, Eott 

a a a 

a a 

340 

838 

303 

338 

60$ 

103 

120 

131 

90 

413 

40 

Oorakhpur 

a a a 


478 

707 

937 

678 

617 

86 

Its 

159 

98 

116 

41 

Bacti 

a • a 

a a 

668 

700 

878 

C16 

719 

140 

129 

U9 

91 

186 

49 

Oonda .. 

a a a 


060 

026 

990 

387 

479 

193 

134 

188 

81 

IS 

48 

Bahraicb 

a« a 

a a 

858 

488 

>71 

365 

538 

Cl 

82 

67 

63 

61 


Inia-Oangatic Plain, 

Eail • 

a « 

439 

449 

298 

529 

644 

74 

97 

8$ 

93 

S3 

44 

Banaras .. 

a a a 

a 1 

401 (389) 

378 

339 

663 

431 

118(111) 

U7 

147 

US 

118 

4S 

i 

a 

a a a 

a a 

874 

449 

278 

286 

305 

76 

109 

80 

67 

77 

46 

Gbuipar 

a a a 

a a 

674 

370 

868 

041 

866 

64 

91 

94 

W 

1X4 

47 

Ballla 

a a a 

• a 

486 

420 

281 

667 

111 

64 

47 

47 

m 

• 17 
36 

48 

Axamgarb 

a a a 

a a 

874 

653 

376 

647 

190 

67 

108 

66 

100 


Stotea 

a a • 

• a 

417 





179 





49 

BO 

Iabri.Oarbwal t^Bimalaja, Waat] 
Bampnr (Sub-UimalaTa. Weat) 

a a 

• a 

l,OCO 

303 

1,600 

170 

1.684 

260 

9,112 

318 

3,238 

390 

409 

67 

6Ai 

661 

24 

488 

27 

800 

62 

B1 

Benaraa (£aat Satpuru) ,, 

« * 

SIS 

•• 

a 

• a 

1 •* 

no 



• 8m note on fugt itc. 
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CHAPTER X. — INFIRMITIES. 


Subsidiary Table I . — Number ajfiicled per,1,000,000 of tlte population at each oj the lati five 

cenmset — (oonoluded). 
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49 
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47 
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48 
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SO 
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01 
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Malai 

• 


Famalae. 

19iL* 
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1901 
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1881 
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• 

1911 

1901. 
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88 

84 

86 

80 

87 

38 

89 

40 
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4S5 

1 

480 

1 

, 859 
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630 
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/59 

Jfia4 

j/.409 

; 1.7/9 

afios 

aj333 

576 
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779 

9SS 

909 

UlO (1,194) 

1A34 

^J900 

2,618 

9,960 

030 (648) 

670 

913 

1.879 

l,3l6 

S80 

662 

410 

317 
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249 
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282 

84 

2l 

1.461 (1,406) 

1,113 

2,680 

9,780 

8,461 

807 (801) 

1,103 

1,322 

1,141 

l,2Sl 

898 

j 1.421 

1/K.8 

9.481 

1.8C4 

448 


700 

710 

989 

984 

330 

8S3 

998 

450 

660 

64 


70 

86 

70 

98 

m (04) 

9U 

123 

348 

321 

93 

(83) 

74 

17 

87 

98 

849 

887 

804 

660 

078 

88 

44 

69 

88 

to 

961 

844 

463 

670 

(8 

99 


92 

94 

104 

14 

441 

874 

877 

430 

493 

69 


40 

96 

85 

63 

640 

698 

105 

460 

664 

64 


92 

178 

45 

85 

sta 

asa 

243 

3sa 

640 

31 


37 

63 

64 

141 

90 

70 

139 

3CS 

613 

0 


6 

84 

71 

CO 

91 (CO) 

1 181 

lao 

318 

401 

01 

(28) 

49 

47 

87 

78 

180 

' 200 

166 

413 

630 

20 

82 

97 

70 

I IB 

190 

1 160 

101 

208 

SSO 

8 


80 

84 

29 

36 

114 

1 180 

1C9 

SOI 

311 

43 


20 

46 

46 

89 

U8 (88) 

1 149 

907 

3:9 

197 

24 

(22) 

82 

77 

67 

£3 

99 

140 

142 

£28 

83 

7 

14 

94 

19 

47 
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884 

290 
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89 


40 

48 

47 

48 
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410 

648 
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38 
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69 

85 

14 

74 
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69 
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87 

71 
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67 
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44 

40 

85 

87 
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372 
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at 

15 
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41 
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22 

94 


so 

87 

15 

7 
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6166 

596 

lai 
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84 

laa 
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160 

99 

816 

890 

06 


81 

23 

67 

40 
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30 


04 

49 
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li 
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379 
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60 
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IS 
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764 

661 

87 
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06 

08 
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668 

690 

00 


63 

78 

80 

II 
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637 

783 

C61 
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89 
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741 
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01 
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Cl 

86 

79 

018 

460 

402 

463 

698 

40 


63 

07 

60 

49 

877 

8C8 

708 

l/>48 
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199 
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IS 

071 

709 

494 

Oil 

399 

140 
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188 
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127 

160 
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242 

841 

433 

60 


t9 

90 
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1S7 

1,060 

1/171 
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1,£0S 

1,766 

140 


164 

144 

316 

180 

363 

413 

aae 

769 

056 

IM 
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137 

225 

534 

814 

380 

198 

682 

077 

137 


170 

73 

984 
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168 

348 

136 

629 

070 

94 


139 

139 
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OU 
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959 
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988 


804 
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8^8 
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1.988 
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/45 


90 

83 
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834 
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90 

83 
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669 
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lao 
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90 
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80 
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90 
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068 
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140 
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U9 

91 
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660 
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81 
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>71 
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88 

07 

68 

01 
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97 

aa 
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83 
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91 

94 
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47 

08 
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06 
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30 
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* B«« note on page 14C. 
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CHAPTEB X, — IXFIUMIIIES 


Subsidiary Tablo III .—Number afflicted per 100,000 persons of each age-period 
and sex, and number of females afflicted per 1,000 males. {British Distrietr.) 


Age. 

Namb«r afflict«d p«r 100,000. 

Mombtr ol Icmals* afflietad 
r«r 1,000 malu * 
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Blind 
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4 
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e 

s 

c 

• 

i 

1 

8 

c 

■s 

a 

n 

S» 

& 

£ 

i 

S 
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e 
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i 
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• 

4 

JS 

4 

a 

i 

1 

1 

a 

8 

* 

6 

6 

7 

8 

tf 

10 

11 

19 

18 

All •CM 
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11 

00 

80 

217 
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42 

It 

481 

584 

1,008 

217 

0-6 


a 

1 

10 

8 

41 

31 

1 

1 

000 
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776 

853 

»—10 


8 

4 

48 

83 

77 

53 

3 

1 

024 

021 

690 

941 

10 -15 


IS 

10 

68 

55 

M 

79 

4 

2 

024 

020 

618 

470 

J5-‘JU 


Iff 

13 

73 

48 

110 

89 

8 

4 

637 

510 

622 

418 

30—25 


25 

12 

7* 

89 

155 

01 

12 

6 

456 

608 

058 

401 

25—so 


39' 

14 

18 

19 

142 

124 

35 

8 

402 

632 

807 

305 

80—55 


82 

12 

6i 

40 

176 

179 

45 

14 

508 

640 

907 

285 

' 55-40 

» • 

55 

16 

07 

SO 

198 

233 

70 

IS 

381 

518 

1071 

231 

40—45 

• • 

31 

17 

C2 

42 

i58 

328 

106 

SO 

000 

64) 

1,198 

lU 

46-50 

• • 

55 

17 

55 

ss 

817 

4-15 

124 

22 

402 

585 

1.143 

154 

50-55 

• * 

S7 

10 

54 

39 

462 

0o7 

ICl 

SO 

660 

674 

1,245 

180 

65-40 

• • 

27 

18 

84 

02 

660 

705 

149 

30 

633 

841 

1.198 

173 

00 and ov«r 

« • 

24 


114 

67 

1.970 

ifiia 

148 

28 

744 

617 

1020 

198 


Subsidiary Table IV.— Number afflicted per 100,000 per tons of each caste, and 
number of females afflicted per 1,000 males. (Districts and States.) 
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m 
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*3 

1 

1 

6 

1 

S 

T 

1 

a 

3 
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_a 
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a 


a 
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o 

a 

S 

Ahir .. 


12 

11 

59 44 

190 

199 

84 

8 

834 

071 

883 

fU 

Bathai 


14 

8 

64 , 99 

264 

907 

45 

8 

487 

458 

700 

155 

Bbangi 


8 

13 

51 30 

207 

919 

16 

8 

l/tt8 

1,010 

007 

179 

Bnuunan 


51 

12 

77 44 

238 

334 

45 

11 

347 

500 

900 

225 

Cb^mar 


12 

8 

43 : 82 

218 

£90 

88 

8 

OIC 

700 

1,308 

202 

dmatian 

« • 

24 

84 

40 1 61 

130 

800 

311 

330 

1.930 

l/)45 

1,886 

899 

Dartl .. 


19 

11 

83 ' 37 

SOS 

801 

91 

81 

623 

1,000 

808 

ICO 

Dbobi 


11 

7 

68 42 

216 

289 

40 

8 

Olio 

(84 

1,954 

166 

Dbunia 


11 

8 

52 29 

189 

211 

40 

6 

700 

349 

1,190 

124 

Dorn* .. 


23 

14 

916 174 

SOS 

258 

147 

77 

618 

708 

1.214 

498 

Faair .. 


28 

14 

60 89 

268 

200 

89 

• 8 

433 

cn 

880 

172 

OaoariTa 

• • 

10 

8 

8o 90 

188 

290 

32 

5 

735 

511 

1.384 

140 

Unjai .. 


11 

6 

Si 1 

188 

228 

12 

6 

881 

CC« 

981 

318 

Jat 

• « 

18 

7 

» 1 87 

250 

259 

14 

3 

807 

718 

790 

103 

Jolaba.. 


18 

6 

61 1 44 

250 

271 

81 

6 

065 

007 

14)03 

168 

KaobhJ 


20 

10 

47 SO 

243 

828 

84 

19 

685 

5(9 

1.173 

808 

Kahar 


iS 

IS 

6« 47 

235 

285 

48 

10 

445 

798 

1.184 

293 

Kayaath 

• • 

02 

2C 

C9 88 

230 

224 

97 

4 

978 

471 

831 

132 

Kewat.. 

• • 

14 

9 

88 26 

134 

177 

40 

14 

029 

083 

14116 

283 

Kitaa .. 

• • 

13 

8 

37 31 

273 

851 

44 

4 

478 

477 

ijm 

77 

Kori .. 

• * 

11 

14 

60 45 

217 

865 

44 

18 

1,933 

868 

14180 

282 

Knmhar 

• » 

10 

7 

58 i 29 

100 

231 

84 

6 

039 

883 

1,301 

161 

Knmi 

• • 

15 

8 

58 84 

2S0 

968 

64 

10 

503 

537 

1,111 

145 

Iiodba .. 

• • 

14 

10 

64 80 

1 

915 

266 

26 

0 

040 

005 

14153 

223 

Iiohat 

• • 

24 

‘S 

77 44 

206 

200 

49 

7 

360 

518 

853 

121 

Loolya 

<• * 

12 

10 

40 82 

124 

143 

80 

9 

840 

800 

1,124 

232 

Mali • 

« 

• • 

15 

9 

56 { 95 

231 

239 

42 

10 

016 

400 

942 

214 

Mnrso 

• • 

35 

16 

118 72 

815 

407 

98 

7 

380 

552 

I,1C4 

63 

Nai .. 

• • 

IS 

10 

00 39 

278 

331 

44 

5 

494 

637 

14>83 

112 

P^al .. 

• * 

9 

10 

CO 1 42 

991 

979- 

50 

*! 

1,040 

805 

1,380 

103 

Pathan 

• • 

85 

14 

50 1 44 

239 

217 

54 

3 

359 

400 

840 

48 


• • 

29 

9 

78 [ 47 

183 

185 

58 

17 

973 

580 

893 

277 

Shaikh 

• • 

9^ 

94 

78 52 

1 

943 

244 

36 

8 

060 

59i 

893 

190 


tuclaliK d«pi«4ed cla>iM 




























































































Chapter XI.-CASTE, TRIBE, RACE OR NATIONALITY. 


Tho statistics of caste and race are set out iu Imperial Table XIIL 
These have been prepared not for all (or practically all) castes as at last census, 
but for stdected castes only; the selection being based principally on numerical 
importance, partly ou social* or ethnological interest. Sub-castes are shovni 
only for Rajputs. 

Tho subject of caste was wholly exhausted iu 1911, and a deliberate at¬ 
tempt was made at tho present census to put it in tho background. To succeed 
iu this attempt proved difficult, because it is the subject connected with the 
census which above all others interests tho public. Tho public after all is pre¬ 
dominantly Hindu : aud to a Hindu his age, his civil condition, his birthplace, 
even his occupation are, relatively to his caste, matters of indifferunoe. His 
caste aud nothing else will determine tho estimation in which ho is held by his 
neighbours, and the zeal of no reformer has in the smallest degree altered this 
fact. Tho enumerating staff was as interested iu caste questions as the general 
public, aud as a caste index was supplied to help in cases where tho correct entry 
was difficult to determine, it follows that there was little chance of inaccuracy 
in tho statistics due to carelessness. The danger of inaccuracy lay rather in 
deliberate misstatement. As before, a large number of castes put forward claims 
to bo classified as Brahmaus or Rajputs whose claims are not admitted by the 
general commimity. These claims wore generally pressed with the greatest 
determination and piusistouoe, sabhaa and mahasabhas often being formed for no 
other purpose, treatises being published, and eminent counsel being briefed. A 
Census Superintendent is obviously not a College of Heralds; yet few could bo 
made to imdorstand that even if I decided that a Bhat is a Brahman, my deci¬ 
sion would bind no one. Tho course I followed in these controversies was to 
correspond with the tahhaa, to listen to the eminent counsel, and not to read tho 
treatises; and then to instruct the enumerating staff to enter in the caste 
column the name by which a man ’s caste was known to his neighbours. This 
persecution was bad enough wheu practised by communities : it became intoler¬ 
able w'hon, after tho preliminary count had begun, it was taken up by individu^. 
I warned a friend with whom I was staying early in March, 1921 that on going 
out in the morning he would see a respectable old gentleman in a frock-coat 
sitting under a tree. “ Who will ho be ? ” ho asked. " A prosperous Chamar 
who wants to be put down iu tho census as a Rajput ” I replied. How did I 
know he would be a Chamar ? Bocaqse the ambitious of all other castes had, to 
tho best of my belief, already stated their case. Tho old gentleman was duly 
found imder his tree. But ho was not a Chamar. Ho was a Badhik. 

In the margin I give a list of some of tho communities which olaim to be 
something other than what the world calls them. They vary in importance from 

—---— a large caste such as the Kachhis 

to some seventy-five families iu 
Aligarh who were recorded as 
Barhais, but who alleged that they 
are Maithil Brahmaus. 

The danger of inaccuracy aris¬ 
ing from these claims is not how¬ 
ever very great. In the first place 
the claims were generally resisted 
by the enumerators, who had as 
large a share of human nature as 
anyone else. In the second place 
tho claimants in all cases had put 
me in possession of the name they 
wished to use. And to restore 
tho popular name in the course of 
tabulation was a matter of no 
H.iw.i kIS;: irnhi.\':i:k ; difficulty. 


K*in« <yl oommnnity la 
popaUr DM. 


N»ma eloiinrd 


Belwat, Taga 

Bhninh»r 

Bbit 

Bkrhal 

Sonar 

SOUM 

KMbbi 

Kalvrar 

Rawani, Kahar 

BarbCi, Lobar 

Tamboii 

Lodha 

Karmi 

Khattri 

Abir 

Kbaaffar 

Oadarija 

Mallah 



Kokaa Panobal Brahfflai]. 
Bbainbai Brabman. 
Brabtobhalt. 

Maithil Brabman, 

Ma'bur Bajpnt. 

Mair Rajpnl 
Kacbbwaiu CbaUri. 

Batbam Vaiab. 

Chandra Vonabra Kabaltrijna. 
Pbiman Brahman 
Raabatui Kabaltriaa. 

Lodbl Bajpnt. 

Karmi Ktluittri)ra. 

Kabattriya! 

Abir Kabatlriya 

KKangai Bajput. 

Pail Rajput, 

Niabada. 

YOftra Saiai Vaiab. 

Kany«Knbta Vaiib. 


7 he 

and their 
accuracy. 
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CHAPTEB XI—CASTE, TRIBE, RACE OB NATIONALITY. 




The 

demographic 
value of the 
etatietice- 


“Strength and 
variation of 
eelecttd caetee, 
(I) Hindus. 


Thu case of the Muhammadaus is not on all fours with that of the Hindus. 
That the prosperous among the Julahas, Kambohs and other castes become 
Shaikhs, and the prosperous among the Shaikhs become Saiyids is well known 
and a subject of popular jest. But the Muhammadan is much looser than the 
Hindu caste s^'stem, and I should be inclined to say that a man who got himself 
recorded as a Shaikh or a Saiyid U a Shaikh or Saiyid fur all purposes that matter. 

Lastly mistakes may have been made in the abstraction offices owing to 
difficulties of spelling, e3^‘cially where the Urdu script was dealt with : Ahir and 
Ahar, Barai and Barhai, Koeri and Kori are all apt to be confused where the 
writing is bad, or owing to the use of sub-caste names, since many of these are 
common to several castes. Such mistakes, however, are certainly not numerous; 
and where any evidence, such as a comparison with previous returns, suggested 
something amiss, the figures have been recbeckcd. 

On the whole the statistics may be accepted as reasonably accurate as regards 
caste, and still more so as regards race, except that, as I have said elsewhere, 
a number of Europeans owing to their habits of life undoubtedly escaped enu¬ 
meration altogetho •. 

2. With the caste system generally and especially with the ethnographic 
side of it I do not propose to deal. The eleventh chapter of the last report is a 
monograph on the subject, which the developments of ten years are not sufficient 
to render out of date. An exception, how’ever, has been made to this rule in an 
appendix, which treats of the depressed classes of the hills. These classes, who 
have hitherto been lumped together as “ Dorns ”—a name very naturally and 
properly disliked by its bearers— are breaking up or have broken up into separate 
castes, and the process so closely resembles what is generally supposed to have 
been the origin of the “ Sudra ” castes in the plains that it may bo found of 
interest. 

A proposal was seriously made that at the present census caste should not 
bo recorded at all. So far as this proposal was based on a view that c.-iste is 
unimportant, it shows, as has been pointed out, a complete misconception of 
popular sentiment. During the decade caste has been attacked from several 
sides: by reformers impressed by its diKad\'autages as an o^tacle to industrial 
progress and to the development of a national consciousness—by the disintegrating 
influences of modern and Western ideas—and by the incompatibility of caste 
rules vsuth military ser^uce abroad and with the conditions of ketory life. 
It has resisted all these attacks: thanks partly perhaps to the innate con¬ 
servatism of the people, partly to vested interests—the popular leaders being those 
who benefit by it most—and partly to the very great advantages of the system as 
an insurance against destitution: advantages which its detractors seem apt to 
overlook. Caste restrictions may have been relaxed somewhat in private. When 
travelling down an uninhabited valley I was surprised to find that the Hindus 
with me, consisting of a hill Brahman, two hill Rajputs and a Dhimar of the 
plains (of whom the Brahman and one Rajput had been on service overseas) 
had formed a common mess. But I doubt whether they have been relaxed at all 
in public. When my jomrney brought me to a small town the mess was broken 
up, and all allusion to it w’as avoided afterwards. The only community which 
has in some degree succeeded in freeing itself from caste is that of the Aryas. 

If the caste system is still generally important because it maintains to the 
full its hold upon the people, it derives from this fact particular importance in 
other respects. The tendency in caste movement is wholly upward. The long 
queue seeking admittance into the ranks of the Brahmans and the Rajputs has 
already been alluded to. The process of fission by which sub-castes seek to 
constitute themselves into separate castes, which was fully dealt with by Mr. Blunt 
in 1911, is still going on ; and the object of the process is always to better social 
status. Now the higher the caste the greater the restriction on the liberty of the 
individual: the fewer the kinds of work he can do, the more limited the circle 
w'ithin which he can marry, the fewer the classes of preople with whom ho can 
consort. It is unnecessary to labour the matter: it is obvious that the perpetu¬ 
ation of the caste system must act as a hindrance to industrial expansion and to 
racial development. 

3. The strength of the principal castes—grouped as far as possible accord¬ 
ing to their general occupation—and their percentage of increase or decrease 
during the last two decades is shown in the subsidiary table. A decrease since 
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1911 of between 3 and 4 per cent, would be the normal expectation for any given 
caste : where this amount of variation is very widely departed from a simple ex¬ 
planation is generally forthcoming. The big increase of the Bhuinhars, who are 
undoubtedly secular llrahmans, can only l)o due to a more accurate record of this 
caste, much of which must have been merged in the Brahman figi^s of 
The Sainthwars have increased owing to their more complete fission froin the 
parent Kurmi community. The Kocris have increa.sed slightly (while clostuy 
allied castes such as the Kachhis, Kisans and Lodhas have suffered heavy losses) 
and the Koris have lost excessively, probably because these two communities were 
confused in 1911, as has been showm in Chapter VIII to bo probable from the 
literacy figures. The big increase of the Ahars is clearly due to confusion in the 
central ^ces between “ Ahar ” and “ Ahir.” The Ahars and Ahiw combined 
show*a slight decrease. I can suggest no reason for the largo los.s simered by the 
Bhunias and Thatheras. That suffered by the Bhangis and Dorns (plains) may be 
duo to conversion to Christianity. Faqir and Goshaiu are largely interchangeable 
terms. The Bhats have evidently succeeded to a considerable extent in getting 
themselves recorded as Brahmans. The Habiiras wander between this and other 

Prov^Qj. jg uttle to bo said. The outstanding feature of the 

statistics is perhaps the disproportionate loss suffered by the big agrioulturm 
castes which cultivate small holdings almost entirely by their owm labour—the 
Kachhis, Kisans, Kurmis, Lodhas and Muraos. As has been showu el^where— 
in speaking of the influenza epidemic—there b good reason why this ehoum 
be so. Another remarkable phenomenon is that the so-called Dravidian 
tribes have not shared in the general decline, but have increased in numbers 
the Bhars, Bhoksas, Tharus and Kols. Of occupational groups the traders have 
weathered the decade best, the labourers next best. For both these communities 
the decade has been a prosperous one. 

4. The Muhainmadau caste figure.s need similar annotation. The increMe 
of Gaddis must bo due to more developed fission from the Ghosi caste of which 
they are a sub-division. That of Kuujras is probably caused by confusion—at 
this or previous censuses—with tho K.hatiks, and of Mauihars by confusion with 
the Churihars. The Nats who are a wandering tribe must always be expected 
to vary. The increase of Nau-Muslims is to be accounted for mainly by conver¬ 
sion. Other abnormal variations simply illustrate the process by which members 
of tho lower castes are absorbed among the Shaikhs and the Shaikhs and members 
of the higher castes among the Saiyids. The Persian couplet on the subject of 
this process has been quoted elsewhere. 

6. The third part of Imperial Table XIII shows tho principal castes 
among which Aryas are found. As is well known, tho Aryas are recruited mainly 
from the high castes—Bajput, Jat, Byahman and Vaish. Chamar members of 
the samaj have, however, increased from 1,600 to 6,000, and of the 4,000 Aryas 
found in Kumaun a great majority certainly belong to the depressed claves. Of 
tho 8,200 Aryas who appear under “ Others,’* a considerable number, including 
all found in Kumaim, returned no caste at all. But it is clear that the bulk of 
the community is not yet prepared to sever itself from the caste system. 

6. More than half the Jains are ^arwals, and more than half the Sikhs 
are Jats. Otherwise caste is of no interest in connection with tho minor 
religions. Of non-Indian races, European British subjects have decreased from 
.33,000 to 24,000—a number which doubtless includes many Anglo-Indians. The 
decrease is due partly to movements of the garrison, partly to the growing 
Indiauisation of the services. In tabulation no distinction has been made 
between English, Scots, and Irish. If made, it would have produced unexpected 
results. Unless tho word “ English " has been loosely and presumptuously used, 
the Scots do not outnumber the English by ten to one, but the English o.utnum- 
ber the Scots by about eleven to two; and it is no longer correct to speak of the 
headquarters of Government as Greater Aberdeen. Anglo-Indians have increased 
from eight to nine thousand, but these figures for obvious reasons are not reliable. 
Europeans other than British subjects are slightly more numerous, and Armen¬ 
ians slightly less numerous than before. 

The local distribution of Europeans is not shown. It is of course most 
uneven . They form an appreciable part of the population in Lucknow, Cawnpore 
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Allahabad Dehra Dun and, for part of the year, in Naiui Td : and may bo said 
to amount to a community in the other garrison tow^—Meerut, Muttra, Agra, 
BareX jh^Bi, Benares, Almora and Fyzabad. For various reasons they 
numbe^a few hundreds in Saharanpiir, Aligarh, Mor^dabad, Farxukhabad and 
Shahiahanpur. They are wholly negligible in every other ^strict, soma of 
which have not more than one or two, and none probably have as many as 


tw'ontv. 
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Chapter XII—OCCUPATION. 


Thti statUtlus ofoccupatiou will Im fouud in Imperial Table.s XVII toXXI. 
Table XVII classifies the population generally bv occupation. Tables XVI 11 
and XIX deal with mixed occupations. Table X^ correlates occupation with 
religion, and Table XXI with caste or race. 

Table XXII gives certain industrial statistics. 

The numerous subsidiary tables at the end of this chapter reproduce these 
statistics in a form more easily intelligible. 

2. The statistics (except those of Table XXII) are derived from the 
entries made in three columns (nos. 9, 10 and 11) of the census schedule. Of 
these the first was for the principal occupation of workers: the second for the 
subsidiary occupation of workers; and the third for the occupation by which 
dependents are supported (i.e. tho principal occupation of the supporting worker). 
Now there a •> luany difiiculties involved in the filling up of these columns, and 
in order to fonu some id»‘a of the accuracy of the returns it is necessary to 
explain briefly what these were, what steps were taken to surmount them, and 
how far these steps wore suiicessful. 

In the first place it is difiicult to make an enumerator understand the 
distinction between a worker and a dependent. It is intended that “ workers 
shall include “earners.” The word “ worker’’CAdm karntwdld) is not readily 
understood to include “ earner ” : for one constantly sees persons who do an amoim't 
of work that would never be notio<‘d, aud yet earn a great deal. On the other 
hand if the word “ earner ” were used iixstead of “ worker,” it would not readily 
be understood to include pi-rsons who increas4» the family income by their work, 
aud yet earn nothing diroctly : for inatanco the wife who takes her turn at 
serving customers in her husband's shop. Again, there is no Hindustani word 
which exactly renders “ dependents.” The word used in 1911 was v.ulaa'ltqin. 
There are several objections to this ; it is highfiowu aud therefore unfami¬ 
liar to ordinary people: it has a technical sense in counec'tion with famine 
udmilustration : and it’does not mean " dependents.” 

In drafting the schedule headings au attempt was made to surmount this set 
of difiiculties by adding in brackets, after the word “ workers ” (kdm karwudle), 
the words “ i.e. earners ” (ydni kamdnewdle) and by translating " dependents ” 
by tho word na kamdnetodle (“ non-t'arners ”). I'his solution, aided by much 
verbal iustniction, served its pinpose. A better solution may be possible : but 
none of tho many 1 consulted were able to suggest one. 

A second difficulty was the distinction between the “ principal ” and 
“sulwidiary ” occupation. The instructions given on this point differed slightly 
from those given at lust Census. The rule, both in 1911 and in 19*21, was that tho 
“ principal " occupation is the most lucrative. But in 1911 an exception was 
made : whore ono of two o<?cupations took up the greater part of tho worker's time, 
this was to be tho principal occupation although it might not bo the most lucrative. 
A little analysis will show that the so-called exception cannot bo a true exception 
at all, but must be tho governing rule. And as besides being illogical it is also 
confusing, it was omitted in 1921. It is evident that tho omission has made 
littlo or no difference to tho returns. The stock instance (and tho most common) 
in which tho exception would op«‘rate is that of the soldier or official with 
private means. Yet the category “pt^rsons living on their income” is pro¬ 
portionately and absolutely much sm^Ior now than ten years ago. 

Tho third difficnlt^* was that of impressing on tho enumerating staff the 
necessity of a fully descriptive entry. This difficulty is enhanced by the practice of 
the courts, with which evor>' one concerned is familiar. A magistrate takes down 
a man's name with particulars like this —" Ram Singh, son of Raujit Singh, caste 
Rajput, occupation seia ioe “—or “ Bishn Das, son of Ishwari Das, caste Vaish, 
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occupation shopkeeping.” The enumerator is not easily persuaded that the Census 
wants to know the nature of the serncc, or the class of goods sold in the shop. 

These are the difficulties. With the experience of his predecessors to guide 
him a Census Superintendent is now aware of them in advance, and in training 
his staff is able to, and in fact does, concentrate upon them. That they we^, 
humanly speaking, successfully surmounted I have no doubt, and the fact can bo 
proved in one respect. The category of ” Insufficiently Described Occupations ” 
contained, in 1901,3,268,000 persons: in 1911, 1,661,000 persons: and m 1921, 
941,000 persons. Of the total last given, 848,000 are labourers. And labourers 
whose laiiour is of so general a character as to be incapable of exact description 

can hardly be much less mmierous than this. , ^ -n 

3. So much for the raw material of the statistics. The scheme of classifi¬ 
cation adopted to deal with it was, as in 1911, that invented by M. Jacques 
Bertillon and modified to suit Indian conditions. This scheme as modified 
divides the jxipulation occupationally into 4 classes, 12 sub-classes, 66 orders 
and 191 groups. It is severely lexical, as Mr. Blunt pointed out in the last report.* 
And when one is told that out of every 10,000 head of population in this province, 
7,680 (sub-class (i)) are employed in obtaining raw materials from the surface of 
the earth, and 2 (ii) in obtaining raw materials from beneath the earth : 1,097 
(iii) are employed in converting these materials into commodities: 87 (iv) in 
carrying these commodities to the places where they are wanted: 443 (v) in 
distributing them to consimiers: 56 (vi) in protecting and 63 (vii) in administer¬ 
ing the economic processes hitherto descrilied: while outside this materi^istic 
system, 106 (viii) are employed in the professions and liberal arts, 9 (ix) live on 
their income, 179 (x) are domestic servants, 87 (xii) are parasites on the community 
and 202 (xi) are not described sufficiently to Ikj placed in any of the foregoing 
categories, one feels that one has betm told something of much interest, and that 
he must be an ingenious man who has been left out of the list. But the scheme 
of classification seems to mo to have very little useful application to the present 
conditions of this province. It obscures exactly what wo want to know. The 
province is still in full possession of an indigenous occupational system of great 
antiquity. It is coquetting with an entirely different system derived from the 
West. What the Census on its occupational side should be able to toll us is how 
far, if at all, the old system has been shaken, and the now system is taking 
permanent root. The Bertillon scheme makes it almost impossible to obtain any 
light on this question. 

Again, the most useful statistics that under present conations the Census 
could provide are those of labour. Labour is everywhere inadequate, and it 
would be of value to know what the available supply is, and in what directions 
it is contracting or expanding. The Bertillon scheme clearly differentiates 
agricultural labour, and the sub-class ” Insufficiently Described Occupations ” 
fortunately includes a heading for general labour. But all other labour is almost 
inextricably concealed under headings such as Industry,” “Trade” and “ Trans- 
l>ort," w'hich lump together the managing director of a company and the woman 
who carries a basket of mud from a borrowpit to an embankment. In short, 
people are distinguished in respect of their occupation not according to the 
nature of the work they do, but according to the economic process which their 
work suliserves. No scheme of classification can take accoimt of all lines of 
distinction. But the defect of the Bertillon scheme is that it has a material not 
a human basis: and a human basis would have been better adapted to our 
requirements. 

4. It has been seen that the raw material for the occupational statistics 
provided by the schedules was sound, and that the scheme of classification pres¬ 
cribed for its exhibition was at least elegant. It remains to estimate how far 
the claasification was accurately done. Kxcept in one Central Office it was 
done well enough. In the Fyzabad Office—which dealt with the Fyzabad Divi¬ 
sion, the districts of Mirzapur and Jauupur, and the Benares State—it was done 
exceedingly badly. The Deputy Superintendent here had an unfortunate ambi¬ 
tion to ^ish first, and this classification was the last job to*be done : and his 
office was closed down before the defectiveness of this part of its work had become 
apparent. The fault was mainly one of incompleteness: there were not sufficient 
occupations to cover the p op ulatio n of an y dis trict. The incompleteness wjis 

* WUch ihotiUl he nfertei to for » d«tiilod occoont of tb* •cbomc, p*!*! 8S2—SSi. 
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made good in the Head Office, with an accuracy that waa certainly approximate, 
on such data as were available. But some obvious defects could not be remedied 
and will bo observed in the tables; for instance no quarrymen are shown for 
Miniapur, and no soldiers for Fyzabad. 

The accuracy of the statistics can bo gauged from what has been said 
above. It should be remembered that they are an analysis of the state of affairs 
found on a single day. Nevertheless they represent the normal functional dis¬ 
tribution of the people except to a trifling degree. Owing to the day selected 
being at the commencement of harvest operations, agricultural labourers 
probably gain unduly at the expense of lal)Ourers of other kinds. Certain hot 
weather occupations—such as that of the pankha oooly—can hardly appear at all. 
But in the aggregate such deviations from the normal will amount to very little. 

6. Except in one resect, which will be dealt with at once, the functional 
distribution of the population is, largely speaking, precisely what it was ten 
years ago. It was discussed in the last report in a very long chapter, and it 
would Iw superfluous to go over the ground again. I propose only to examine 
such appreciable variations as there are, aud to consider how far those are merely 
accidental, how far they point to the existence of definite occupational ten¬ 
dencies. 
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Of THE POPULATION IN VARIOUS OCCUPATIONS 


The distribution which is here shown graphically by a diagram is best 
seen in Subsidiary Table I, further illustrated by Subsidiary Table VII. ^ Three- 
quarters (740 per 1,000) of the population are engaged in ordinary cultivation. 
The cultivation of special products, forestry and pasture bring the “farming” 
figure up to 768. TJjese proportions are much higher than in 1911, when the 
figures per 1,000 were respectively 715 and 7.3-3. In spite of the decrease of 
population, the alisolute numbers are also greater. In thousands ordinary culti¬ 
vators numbered 31,615 in 1901; U,m in 1911; and in 1921. There is 

no indication here (it has already been argued that there is no indication in the 
other census statistics) that the land has reached the limit of what it can 
support. The gain is entirely at the expense of Labour and Industry, .\grioul- 
tural labour has decreased (in thousands) from 4,562 to 4,0.36; unspecified labour 
from 1,604 to 848; indiwtry (which includes a lot of labour) from 6,8.34 to 5,100 
and from 122 to 109 per 1,000 of the population. 

Two tendcnoi«*a might be thought to be indicated by these figures. As to 
one of these there can be no doubt. During the decade there has been, noto¬ 
riously, an enormous demand for labour. This has not had the effect of attract¬ 
ing the. people away from the land, but paradoxically enough has produced the 
opposite result. The supply of labour—also notoriously, and as is revealed by the 
statistics—has not expanded in response to the demand. No wages will attract the 
peasant of the province from his holding so long as his holding will maintain him 
in the standard of comfort to which he is accustomed. With grain at the prices 
prevalent since 1914 his holding will do this and more. Consequently the existing 
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liud auexpoudiug labour force has been able to use the competition for its services 
to exact its own terms. And the labourer takes advantage of his improved 
financial condition to convert himself into a small holder whenever an opi)ortnuity 
oilers : thereby making it easier for the rest to do likewise. 

The second tendency that might be dedticed from the statistics quoted is a 
movement of the industrialist back to the laud. Unfortunately the Bertillou 
scheme of classification makes it impossible to decide whether such a tendency Is in 
operation or not. For “ Industry " in the Bertillon classification covers industry 
carried on under two wholly different systems. There is the indigenous system — 
still hardly shaken hy the attack of Western methods — under which each small 
community is self-contained, and the village uee<ls are supplied by the village 
artujana ; the plough b^ the village carpenter and the earthenware vessels by the 
village potter. There is also the Kuroptian system, which a special department 
of Government has l>een created to foster, whereby each particular requirement 
of tlie community is distributed from some manufacturing centre. The popu¬ 
lation shown in the Bertillon classification as occupied in industry is employed 
under both these s^'stems. Of the 110 persons (per 1,000 of population) shown as 
industrialists — to take the principal orders—22 engaged in textiles are partly 
operatives in the spinning mills, partly village weavers : of the 4 dealing with 
hides, some are working in the tanneries, some are the village Chamars: the 
8 shown under “ wood,” the 6 under “ metals,” and the 7 under " <-eramic8 ” 
are very largely, but by no means wholly, the village Barhals, Jjohars, and 
Kumhars respectively. A large but uukuuwu pronortion of the 26 shown 
under ” Industries of Dress aud the Toilet ” are the village Darzis and Barb*.-rs. 
It is impossible to say whether the loss of industry roffects a movement of 
industri^ists in the modern sense ” back to the laud,” or the drifting to culti¬ 
vation of a surplus — created possibly by the competition of western methods of 
luaanfacturo--among the village artisans. 

It is certain, however, that the population has not yet begun to respond to 
the efforts made to attract it from agriculture to industry. 

Shown below are the proportions per 1,000 of the remaining .sub-classes 
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Except " Insufficiently Described "—the great bulk 
ludustry aud Labour, for tliese are the pursuits which, as a matter of experience, 
are found to be insufficiently iluscribed—these categurii** are all practically 
unchanged, aud if shown as a pen'ent^e would in all cases appear to lie so. It 
will be seen that the occupational distribution of the population is slightly more 
economical than in 1911. The province is governed and protected by slightly 
fewer men than before : there arv slightly fewer middlemou : aud persons living 
on their income, domestic servants, aud pt-rsons engaged in unproductive pursuits 
are also less numerous. 

6. I will now deal separately with each of the principal occupations. 

It has already been notictnl that the number supported by agriculture has 

greatly increased, both proportionately aud 
absolutely. The increase is entirely con¬ 
fined to “ordinary cultivators,” who are 
more numerous by over a million. The 
number of those supported by agricultural 
rents has decreased rather more than in 
propt»rtion to the decrease of population : 
that of agricultural labourers ha.s decreased 
much more than this. The figures are 
given in the margin. 
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Although the entries of i^rioultoral occupation prescribed to be made in 
the schednlea were wholly different from those prescribed in 1911, the variations 
cannot be due to this fact. Li 1911 persons in possession of agricultural land 
were divided for enumeration purposes into three classes— landlords, ocoupanoy 
tenants, and non-oocupancy tenants: and these were further sub-divided into 
tw'O sub-classes, those who let and those who cultivatiul their land. At the present 
Census there were two classes only: kaBhi was entered for those who, whether 
landlords or tenants, derived their income or the greater part of it from culti¬ 
vation, either by themselves or through their servants : and lagan was entered for 
those who, whether landlords, tenants, or even sub-tenants, derived their income 
from rents. This simplified system was adopted for two reasons: firstly, it gave, 
just as much as the sy.stem of 1911, all the information necessary for the 
preparation of the Tables as prescribed; secondly, in the rather delicate condi¬ 
tions prevailing in lii21 it was inadvisable to malm things too difficult for the 
enumerator. 

It is evident that whichever of these two systems is used in enumeration, 
the classification of the returns under the two heads “ lient Receivers *' and 
“ Cultivators ’’ should give the same results. 

To what thou b the variation in the figures due ? To some extent to the 
rise in wages, but mainly, I think, to the rise in the prices of grain ; and also to 
the absence of a corresponding rise in rents. The rise in wages has operated, as 
has already boon said, not to swell the ranks but merely to fill the pockets of 
labour. And the labourer who acquires a little capital invests it iu obtaining a 
holding. The increase iu the number of “ ordinary cultivators ” is largely at the 
expense of labour, both agricultural aud other. 

The rise in prices of grain mu.st undoubtedly have operated to attrskot men 
to agricultiuro from other occupations. Aud as routs do not rise at the same 
pace—or at anything like the same pace—as prices, it has attracted them to the 
cultivating and not to the runt receiving side of the business. I exp«fcted to find 
a large part of the variation due to this cause to be only an apparent variation. 
The bulk of agriculturists combine agricidtture with some other pursuit. They 
are counted as agriculturists (in the figures with which wo are now dealing) only 
where agriculture is their sole or principal oc/cupation. The effect of a rise in 
the price of grain would naturally lie expected to be to convert, in a large 
nurnlkor of case.s, what was a subsidiary agricultural occupation in 1911 into a 
principal agricultural occupation iu 19*21. The statistics however show that 
the variation cannot bo accounted for iu this way. Out of every 1,000 actual 
workers, at the last census 518 combined agriculture (excluding agricultural labour) 
as a principal occupation with other occupations. Only 182 do so now.* 

Allusion has been made to three infiuouces which have combined to affect 
the statistics of agricultural occupation—a rise iu prices, a rise iu wages, and a 
failure of rents to rise iu proportion to prices aud wages. It is safe to conclude 
that the resultant of these influences has been not only to attract people to 
agrioultiure from non-agrioultural pursuits, but also within the agricultural 
occupations to attract them from landlordism and labour to cultivation. Some 
further evidence (besides that of the figures quoted at the commencement of this 
paragraph) of this latter process is provided by Subsidiary Table V. Out of 
every 1,000 workers, 185 landlords and 37 labourers in 1911, and 218 landlords 
and 16 labourers in 1921, were also cultivators. 

Table V also corrolmrates what has been said os to the effect of high wages 
on labour. Although labourers are far less numerous than they were ten voars 
ago, and although high wages might be expected to keep them exclusively to 
the laud, 194 per thousand of them have now taken up subsidiary occupations. 
Only 62 had done so in 1911. 

On account of its iiuportanoo the occupation " Raising of Farm Stock ” de¬ 
serves brief notice. The proportion of the population engaged therein is practically 
imchanged (162 per 10,(XK) in 1911, 169 iu 1921). Considering that the basis of the 
prosperity of the province is cattle—which are the solo capital of the great bulk 
of its inhabitants —this proportion might seem surprisingly small. Every 8 or 9 
acres of agricultural laud remiire a pair of bullocks, and to breed these (and not 
to provide milk, as is popularly believed) oountles-s cows are kept all over the 
country. To provide milk, which with its products is an important item in the 
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provincial diet, biifialoe are bred in smaller but still enormous nimbors. Practl- 
cally every cultivating family has at least a pair of bullocks. liXcept in certain 
forest tracts however these animals are not seriously grazed. They are stall-fed 
on the bye-products of the crops, and the care of the herd is the oominou concern 
of the family. These facts explain why an increase of cultivation is possible at 
all. At the beginning of the decade there was an outcry — in which Government 
joined—that the grazing grounds of the province had become inadequate, and it 
was suggested that villages should be encour^ed to set aside a p;urt of their lauds 
for pasture. Nothing came of the suggestion; yet more cattle must have been 
raised to enable cultivation to increase. The truth is that (except in the few 
tracts where fencing and therefore hay-making is possible) an acre of village land 
under crops produces—as a bye-product—more cattle food than an acre under 
pswturo, which latter is completely bald at the time when grass is needed. 

7. The number per thousand of the population employed in Industry has 
decreased from 121 to 110; the absolute figures (in thousands) were 6,241 in 
1901, 5,864 in 1911, and 6,100 in 1921. As has already been said, what is 
Industry’s loss must be Agriculture’s gain. And as has also been pointed out, 
the evidence is against the natural supposition that the loss is unreal and due 
merely to the increase in prices of grain converting a subsidiary into a principal 
agricultural occupation. 

An examination of Subsidiary Table VII will show that the decrease is 
general and spread over all industries except two. Makers of leather articles 
have increased in number from 5,000 to 109,000, and of boots from 166,000 to 
174,000. This is due to the impetus given to the leather trade by the war, and 
maintained by a general rise in the standard of living. One may see ten men 
wearing boots now, where he saw one ton years ago. This is a development of 
modern rather than of indigenous industry. So is the other case of increase— 
“ production of physical forces ” : hut this enterprize at present is on a very small 
scale. Apart from these two, the only industry that has declined less than in 
proportion to the population is that of the manufacture of iron tools. The com¬ 
parative prosperity of this craft is presumably owing to the increased demand for 
agricultural implements due to the expansion of agriculture. 

So far as 1 am aware no new industry has boon established during the 
decade. At the end of the war period, when foreign liquor was expensive and hard 
to obtain, a spirit called Cawnpore Whiskey appeared on the market for a short 
time. Where and of what this was made I do not know. But a former friend 
on whom I tried it assorted (as soon as ho was able to speak) that it was the 
bye-product of a tannery : presently concluding his remarks with a rider, that it 
is better to live a teetotaller than to perish blasphemously. 

The principal industry of the province is Textiles : which employs 12 per 
cent, fewer persons than in 1911. Nor does it appear that more persons than 
before follow this industry as their subsidiary occupation. Of cultivators 18 per 
10,000 are secondarily weavers, and of agricultural labourers 11. The corres¬ 
ponding figures in 1911 were 24 and 6. The minor wood industries have declined 
by 20 per cent., metals by 6 per cent., ceramics by 11 per cent., chemical products 
by 7 per cent., food industries by 45 per cent.; industries of dross and the toilet— 
a very diverse assortment—by 10; builders by 31, bricklayers by 18, and miscel¬ 
laneous by 21. 

It has already boon observed that the Bertillon classification furnishes 
practically no hint as to the nature of this decrease. There l>oiug two wholly 
different industrial systems in operation in the province, it may reflect one of 
two things; either a movement “ back to the land ” of the mill and factory 
population, which would point to the failure of modem methods, or the lapse to 
agriculture of a surplus among village artizans, which could only bo due to the 
competition of the mill and factory and would point to the success of modern 
methods. 

It is possible however to attempt to give some answer to the question here 
ontliueil by examining the statistics reproduced in Imperial Table XXII and in the 
" Industrial ” Subsidiary Tables. Those statistics have been extracted from the 
special industrial schedules, by means of which particulars were obtained of the 
personnel employed in all industrial concerns employing lO or more persons. 
Similar statistics were collected in 1911, but only in respect of concerns employ¬ 
ing 20 or more persons. 
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I confess that 1 have verj* little confidence in these statistics. In the hrst 
place, even if the enumeration was accurate, they represent only the facts o£ a 
particular dav ; and that day, which had to bo at about the same time m the 
census proper, but after it (to avoid interference with work that was more impor¬ 
tant) necessarily fell in the middle of the harvest. A very large proportion of 
the unskilled labour ordinarily emploi’od in industrial concerns was draw n away 
for harvesting, and the time was one at which textile industries would m any 

case be slack. , . , a i u ^ 

In the second place, the enumeration was taken by a staff which was 

untrained in census work, and which took no interest whatever in the business. 

I fancy therefore that the figures at ai^ rate of unskilled labour are very 
far from representing normal conditions. But they are good enough to compare 
with those of 1911; and a comparison shows that persons engaged in organized 
industrial concerns with more than 20 omployds (for purposes of comparison I 
omit those with less than 20 employes) have increased during the decade from 

58,330 to 72,917. , . - . , 

The statistics therefore sufliee to show that it is ludustrj’ of the indigenous 
not of the westernized typo that has lost Mrsonnol. They are not sufticieutly 
reliable to enable the losses of the former to be gauged accurately.* ^ 

If concerns employing between 10 and 20 persons be included, the 
returns show 83,000 persons (of whom 42,000 are unskilled) as employed in 
organized industry. The true figure may perhaps bo 100,000. The capitalized 
cost of the staff alone of the Department of Industries is about Its. 25,00,000. 
So that each of these hundred thousaud persons may fuel that something over 
Its. 26 is being paid by Government to further his industrial interest. He clearly 

has a rosy future. . , . , . , , 

8. A considerable mass of information with regard to the industries of the 
province was collected for me by District Census Officers and others. I intended 
originally to deal fully with this information in the report: but since its collection 
the Director of Industries has inaugurated an industrial survey, which is being 
made by a staff, doubtless highly qualified, consisting of a Deputy Director and 
ten Divisional Superintendents, one for each Bevenue Division. This staff has 
been in existence for more than a year, during six months of w’hich it was in posses¬ 
sion of my notes ; and as I know that one Superintendent, in a division in which 
there are practically no industries worth the name; is still functioning, the siuvey 
is evidently going to be a very thorough one. It is therefore superfluous for me 
to deal as a layman with a subject which is about to be taken up exhaustively 
by experts. This causes mo no regret: but I feel I owe an apology to the many 
Deputy Collectors and others who collected for mo material which I am not 
going to use. I can only comfort them by saying that they will doubtless, in 
due course, soe the results of their labours reproduced in another place. 

It may bo worth while to summarize briefly the general conclusion arrived 
at as the result of my enquiries. The industries of the province are mainly of 

t^ee types^ . 

(1) Largo scale enterprises on the western factory sj-stem, nsing modern 

mtkchinery and aiming at distribution of their products to distant 
markets. 

These are practically the only concerns that recruit labour other than 
local. They deal principally with floiur, cotton, wool and leather. 

(2) The industries of the village artizans, who use primitive methods 

and aim at no more than meeting village requirements. The 
labour employed is usually that of the family only. 

These provide agricultural implements, pottery, shoes and other 
simple local needs. 

(3) Certain cottage industries, carried on largely by agriculturists (and 

their families) in their spare time and ordinarily organized by a 
gnm.l l local financier who advances money or material and buys 
and distributes the finished product. 

These industries deal with an immense range of commodities — some in 
general demand, such as haudspun cloth, brassware, and carpets : 

• In I9tl ihcN wore in the prorinoa (Indiidiag iUIm) BflC •'IndoilrUl coBMnu" unplojing oTtr 90 
Mtio&i, o( whioh 170 lued maohanlcol powar. TSeca aro now 70S lacb oonoanu, oi whioh 190 
uje mactuuucal powar. Thata ficona ara fawaonahly aeoanit^ and give a loir idaa o( iha extent o( the 
odTanoe made by modern indoetry during the decade. 
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Dut huijely ptftty aud rather useless luxuries, such as ijerfi^es, 
oruaiuental whips, and sheU buttoas. The markets which the^ 
products reach depend on the capital and euterpnsc of the 

Of these tlireu types, the factory organized on unxlern lines liM hitherto been 
reasonably successful; but its success is limited m one and that a vital x^- 
pect—by the dilliculty of obtaining and retaining laboin. limitation 

stands also in the way of the development and oxteusion of industry on these 


Of enterprises of motleru type a few are to be found iu certain of the larger 
towns and cities, and one or two in rural tracts; but they are mostly concentra¬ 
ted iu Caw'upore and Agra. The nature of the labour force in Cawnporo h^ been 
analysed iu Chapter III. Attempts made—by the provision of housmg and other 
facilities—to create a permanent industrial population have met with very partial 
success. The great bulk of the operatives have to be recruited from the labouring 
population elsewhere. Becrnits can be obtained readily only where there is a 
surplus, and nowhere • as the figures of occupation show—is there a surplus. An 
unw’illingness to be severed porinauontly from the land is deeply embedded m the 
character of the people. Workmen can bo got in adequate numbers at slack but 
not at busy agricultural seasons. And seasonal workmen do not moot modern 
requirements; machinery which lies idle for a considerable part of the year 
can seldom bo remunerative. 

These are the conditions which stand in the way of factory enterprise so 
long as it is concentrated in large centres: and they appew to bo insuperable. 
As nos been shown iu Chapter III, labour in this province is not mobile. 
It appears that the future of modern industry lies iu the isolated factory, 
preferably located near the source of its raw material, which is not too big to bo 
satisfied by local labour. There are a few such factories iu existence—for instance 
the sugar factories in the cane tracts of the Goraklipur district. 

Industry of the second type is os old as time, and its organization is of the 
simplest possible character. There are indications to be found in the statistics, 
as has been shown, which suggest that it is feeling the competition of industry 
of the first and third types, with the result that a certain surplus of the village 
artizan population is drifting into agriculture. The village potter must have 
accommodated himself long ago to the effects of the introduction of metal utensils. 
The village blacksmith and carpenter have been more recently attacked, for 
instance by the growing popularity of the factory-made siigarpross and pickaxe. 
The rural artizan would m hit still more hardly if method of commercial 
distribution were more efficient. This latter point will be noticed under the 
heading of " Trade.” 

Industry of the third typo is clearly what is best suited to the conditions 
and genius of the couutry, especially of those parts of the country where agricul¬ 
ture is precarious. The bulk of the population is agricultnral, and agriculture 
here moans ordinarily the growing, harvesting and disposal of two crops iu the 
year, and not the mixed farming familiar iu England. Agriculture of this kind 
involves very hard work for certain short periods —generally tw'o sowings, two 
harvests, an occasional weeding in the rains, and three waterings in the cold 
weather—and almost complete inactivity for the rest of the year. In precarious 
tracts inactivity may be imavoidablo for a whole season, or oven for a whole 
year. These wriods of inactivity are, iu the groat majority of cases, spent 
in idleness, where the cultivator pursues some craft which will employ himself 
and his family at times when they are not required iu the fields—a craft in which 
continnity of employment is not essential—the proceeds of that craft are a saving 
from waste, and therefore clear gain. The most typical of such crafts, which 
political controversy has made familiar, and the one which is most widely pursued, 
is the production of homespun cloth. Others have already been alluded to. 
Weaving as a cottage industry, for all the impetus supplied by a political inovemout, 
appears to be on the decline : it has failed to advance partly perhaps because the 
“ Gandhi charltka ” on whoso use the movement insists, produces a yarn which— 
so I am credibly informed—owing to its uuovenuess is almost unusable. But 
however adapted cottage industries may be to local conditions, the cottage 
craftsman has no capital and no business capacity. These things must be 
supplied from outside: and where the industry is tiourishiug they are so supplied. 
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lu the last ropoit' will bo fouiul a description of the Ijrasswaro industry of 
Benares. The industry of this typ<' that has^ appeared to ine to bo earned 
on under the most ideal conditions is the carpet industry of MirzApur. Here the 
management finances the purchase of the materials, controls the designs, and 
markets the product. The craftsman takes the work to his home and does it 
with the help of his family in his own time. An extension of this or similar 
indiLstries into the prccarioits tracts of South Mirzapur, South Allahabad and 
Bundelkhand would go far to protect that region from famine, bosidc^s improving 
its economic condition in normal times. 

9. The number of persons per 10,(XX) occupied in Transport has fallen 

from 04 to 87, and the absolute figures from 449,6l() to 40'3,376. In the a^nge- 
ment shown in Subsidiary Table T there is a proportional increase under " Trans¬ 
port by rail” and a dei^rease nnder “ Transport by water ” and “ Transport by 
road.” “ Transport by water ” includes the ninniug of the canals, and is to this 
extent a slightly misleading phrase: but persons employed in this form of irriga* 
tion are rightly classed as transporters, for they are engaged in carrying a 
commodity (water) to the place where it is wanted. The figures reflet generally 
what would be expected, the increase of mechanical vehicles having reduc^ 
(proportionately to the popnlation, not alwolutely) the personnel employed in 
transport on the roads. r, , mu 

The statistics are more intertvsting as exhibited in Subsidiary Table VII. 
The most antiquated form of transport, palki liearers, has decreased by over 60 
per cent., as it did in the last decade, and now employs only 9,000 perso^. Pack 
transport and boat transiiort have both dropped by about a third. Itailwaymen 
have increased considerably, and persons employed in connection with road 
vehicles (including mechanical vehicles) have increased slightly. It is a pity 
that mechanical and non-mechanical vehicles have not been distinguished. 

The decrease imder ” Construction and maintenance of road.s and bridges ” 
must be accidental and due to relatively little new work being in hand at Census 
time. That under Postal and Telegraph Services is of no significance. The 
great mass of employes in this dopartroent have other additional occupations such 
as agriculture, shop-keeping and school-teaching: and all occupations have 
appreciated enormously in profitableness relatively to employment by the State. 

10. Traders bear almost the same proportion to the population as they 
did ten years ago, when they numbered 448 pi^r 10,(XX). They now number 443. 
The absolute figures are 2,140,395 for 1911 and 2,060,274 for 1921. The only 
notable increases are among traders in textiles, groceries, fodder and means of 
transport. These are probably due, in the case of the fiwt two, to a general rise 
in the standard of living among the agricultural population. Increased business 
in fodder goes with increased trade in means of transport, which consists almost 
entirt'ly of dealing in animals : and the latter increase is evidently owing to the 
much larger number of persons who now cultivate on their own account. 

The big decri*asos in some of the petty trades are, to judge from the nature 
of these trades, probably due to the greater luorativeness of other occupations 
formerly subsidiarj'. Agriculturists who trade as a subsidiary occupation num- 
iKrred (per 10,000), in 1911, 307 in theca.se of landlords and 146 in the case of 
cultivators. The corresponding proportions in 1921 are 307 and 84. 

As observed in the last report, in the ordinary way the maker of a com¬ 
modity also sells it; and the organization of rural trade is very primitive. The 
great bulk of the population is served commercially by small niral markets held 
once or twice a week, supplemented by the permanent bazars of country towns. 
To these markets the agricultural population brings its surplus grain for sale, 
and buys with the proceeds those necessaries which it does not provide for 
itself—mainly cloth, salt and oil. In some barter still obtains. In prosperous 
times much money is also spent on small comforts which have not yet become 
necessaries, and even on luxuries. It is in respect of these that the organization 
of trade is so rudimentary. In the ordinary way the wholesale or oven the 
retail merchant who deals in articles other tlian of local origin himself journeys 
to the place of manufacture, and there obtains his stock. In consequence 
the rustic customer cannot dictate what he will buy, but has to choose from very 
limited and arbitrarily selected alternatives. The rural merchant has little 
idea of looking for new commoditii,‘8. Nor have manufacturers the enterprise to 
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ndvortifMJ their wares in new places. In one bazar is to 1« seen a {^eat show 
of glass bottles or of fancy waistcoats; in another none of these things, but a 
roaring trade is done apparently in walking sticks. At the moment tawdry 
rubbish of the Japanese varietj* is in much evidence everywhere. There would 
seem to bo room for organizations to supply to the rural community simple 
commodities that it cannot provide for itself, and that will bo really useful 
to it, with business methods of distribution through local agencies. Such 
organizations, of which there is at present little or no sign, would probably have 
the effect of reducing appreciably the proportion of the population engaged in 
trade. 

An analysis of the trade of a small town—Mau in the Jhansi district— 
kindly prepared for me by Mr. B. V. Bhadkamkar, i.e.s., is printed as Appendix 
D. The trade of Mau may l>e taken ns typical of the trade of the province out¬ 
side the larger cities. 

11. There is little to comment upon in the figures of Public Administration. 
The proportion per 10,000 of the population is practically nnchanged for public 
administration proper: this was 56 in 1911 and is 53 now. The absolute 
numbers are ‘269,693 and ‘345,862 respectively. The decrease is duo not to 
any reduction of public servants, but to the fact that state employment Is 
relatively to other ocenpations much less lucrative than it w'as, and has become 
in many cases the subsidiary where it used to bo the principal occupation. 

The pronortional figure for Public Force has fallen from 70 to 55, and the 
absolute uuml)ers from 336,627 to 263,503. The decrease falls entirely under 
Police, and is due mainly to the cause just nieutioned: but partly also to the 
abolition of road chaukidars. The army shows an increase in spite of the absence 
of some imits on service. This is owing to intensive recruiting in the last year 
of the War. Who the “39f) sailormon are I have no idea. 

1‘2. The Profe.ssions and Liberal Arts supported 111 pt^rsons per 10,000 
in 1911 and support 106 now. There is an increase under Meihcine and 
Instruction, as one w'ould expect. The enormous decrease of Ileligious Mendi¬ 
cants, following an enonnons decrease in 1911, is hard to explain, and is 
probably too good to 1)0 true. Numbers of these and of Temple ^rvauts have 
evidently been recorded as Priests. 

What Mr. Arnold Bennett would call Creative Artists ”, excluding 
mtuioians, are more numerous by 18 i)er cent. The increase is probably confined 
to journalists : wiio, provincial standards being what they are, should not properly 
be closed imder the ” liberal arts ” at all. There is a surprisingly large decrease 
of Musicians, Actors and Dancers. 

13. To accoimt for the decrease (40 per cent.) of persons living on their 
income it is unnecessary to look Ixjyond the fact that at the present cost of living 
pensioners can no longer subsist upon their pensions, but have to find employ¬ 
ment of some kind. 

14. Domestic servants would lie expected to lose niunbers in hard times, 
and they have done so. The only very big decrease however is among Grooms ; 
this is obviously due to the general replaocmont of horse-drawn by mechanical 
conveyances. 

15. A rise in the cost of living is always followed by a contraction of 
charity. The “ unproductive ” community has consequently l>oen reduced by 
‘29 per cent. 

16. Agricultural labour has boon dealt with in its place. Other labour is 
closely connected with industry in one form or another, and will doubtless he 
dealt with bv the Director of Industries in the course of his survey. It needs 
therefore only the briefest notice here. 

A certain amount of labour is included in the figures of Industry and Trans- 
^rt, and som^o in those of Trade. The bulk of non-agricultural labour however is 
* unspecified which means for the most part that it takes any manual work 
that offers. The number of persons supported by imspecified laboiur is 848,000. 
Add to these some 200,000 supported by organized industry, and perhaps another 
300,000 who though classed under Industry should more properly be classed under 
Labour—chiefly masons, bricklayers and sweepers; some 60,000 supported by 
Transport, and another ^,000 (an outside figure) supported by Trade; the sum 
total, with agricultural labourers (4,036,000) added, comes to 5,484,000 or say five 
millions and a half, and represents the whole labouring population of the province. 
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A largf imrt of this labour force ia pcnuaucntly attached to the land: a very 
Kuuill part coiiaiderably less than 100,000 actual workers—is periuauently 
attached to certain organized Industries. What remains is mostly persons ready 
to put their hands to any work that offers, but only in the last resort at a distance 
from their homes. There would probably l>e sufficient labotir to meet the present 
needs of the province if enterprises requiring it were dispersed over the countrj’, 
and were able to time their denuvuds so jw to avoid the busy agricultural seasons. 
Unfortunately neither of these conditions is fulfilled. As to the first, the 
tendency is all towards concentration, principally at Cawupore, Agra and other 
big cities. As to the second, the busy months are March, April, July, Septemlwr, 
October, and November: the smaller textile concerns, Hour mills, sugar factories, 
and road and railway construction are to some extent able to avoid these months. 
But generally speaking ever)’ one is crying for labour at the same time, and 

especially in the cold weather.^ ^ , 

The scarcity of labour is well illustrated by comparison with the statistics 
of England and Wales. In the latter country, labourers (actual workersj* 
number 74 per cent, of all workers. In this province, if it be assumed that of the 
five and a half million persons believed to be supported by '* Laliour”, three 
million—a generous allowance—are actual workers, labourers (actual workers) 
number 1‘2 per cent, of all workers. The figures for agricultural labour are still 
more remarkable. In England and Wales to everj’ 1,000 farmers there are 3.6*20 
aoricultiiral labourers. In the United Provinces to every 1,000 cultivators there 
are only 133 agricultural laboun^rs. These are the proportions for actual workers 
in c.aoh case. 

Two obvious but important conclusions can bo drawn from these figures. 
On the one hand, labour in this province is not entitled to, and is never likely to 
attain, any considerable political power. On the other hand it has, and ^n 
exercise if and when it elects to do so, enormous industrial power. Being 
seriously short of requirements, it is in a position to dictate to tlio employer ; 
being numerically weak, it is not in a position to dictate to the State. It can 
therefore bring pressure to bear on the State only through the employer. In 
England on the contrary labour being adequate to reqiiirements and therefore 
numerically strong is more powerful vis-a-vis the State than vis-a-vis the 
employer: and has learnt to bring pressure to bear on the employer through the 
State. 

17. Beturus were furnished by the Irrigation Department, Post Office and 
Telegraph Department, and the Railways, showing the uumbor of persons 
employed on 18th March, 1021. These returns are reproduced in Subsidiarv' 
Table IX and call for little comment. The figures naturally do not tally wdth 
those of the Census proper : largo numbers of departmental omploy<^s will have 
shown their departmental occupation as subsidiary. 

If this Table is compared with Table VII, it must bo remembered that the 
former shows actual workers only, the latter workers and dependents. 

Eac^h department has in direct employment rather more persons than in 1911. 

18. A very largo proportion of tho population pursues more than one occu¬ 

pation. In many cases however combined callings which have heon so analy.sed 
for purposes of classification would ordinarily bo regarded as diffemat aspects of 
the same calling. For instance, tho man who cultivates so much of his holding 
as ho can, and lets the rest, or who tana leather and makes shoes out of it, 
w’ould popularly—and not unreasonably—be considered to have one occupation, 
not two. Quite a number of people have even more than two occupations. In the 
course of certain other enquiries (not connected with the Census) I discovered 
that the Mallahs living round tho Sikri jheel in tho Muzaffarnagar district have 
four distinct sources of livelihood. Ordinarily they act as boatmen (for wages) to 
the continuous stream of sportsmen who come to shoot the jheel : in their^ spare 
time they catch fish for the Dehra Dun market: they also grow rice : and in the 
rains, when they are driven from the lake by high water, they breed mules. A 
census cannot cope with multiple occupations on this scale. Where a man had 
more than two sources of livelihood, the two most profitable were recorded and 
the rest were disregarded. Some small (and negligible) amount of productive 
a<‘tivity therefore finds no place in the statistics. _ 

Mn nukiag thii talcahiUon, 1 haw IncIuSod unoo^ Ubontota Uio»c woTk«ni who ordinkrily b«long to TraSo 
Union t. 
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De^ndenta. 


Certain pursuits comiuonly go together, such as grain-dealing and money- 
lendi^, post office work and scliool-masteriiig ; but the only really important com¬ 
bination is that of agriculture and something else. Sulwidiary Tables IV' and \ 
deal succinctly with this combination, and it has been touched on already. It will 
be seen that the cultivators who have subsidiary occupations are much fewer, and 
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than they were in 1911. The figures are given 
in the margin. I have already suggested the 
cause of the variation. In the case of cultiva¬ 
tors, high prices have made cultivation a more 
sufficing pursuit than it used to be : in the case of 
field labourers, high wages have provided means 
of escape from labour, and the first stop towards 
such escape is tn adopt a subsidiarv which will 
- shortly bei'ome a principal and flually the sole 
occupation. It will be noticed in particular that the number of field labourers per 
10,000 who also cultivate has increased from 374 to 663. 

It has already been pointed out that the conditions governing agriculture 
in the province nmder the pursuit of an additional occupation by agriculturists, 
in the nist majority of cases, a pure economic gain. The most suitable 
^ditional occupation is probably weaving, as a certain school of politicians 
insists. Hand-weaving is a process which can be taken up and left off at any 
time, and at which all members of the family can assist. It requires little capital 
and its product can be used by the producer or can find a readjr market. For 
the last few years the people have l)een advised, with an eloquence whose 

very volume might be expected to persuade, to 
adopt this craft en masse. Yet the marginal 
figures show that no result has so far been 
achieved. This is unfortunate and suipriaing; 
perhaps the reason is that public men have for* 
gotten to combine sound technical advice with 
their political propaganda. There is here another 
illustration of the fact that politics benefit no 
one but the politician. 

For census purposes a dependent was taken to be a person who does 
nothing to increase the family income, either by earning or by saving the ex¬ 
pose of employing a hired servant. A wife who serves customers in her hus¬ 
band’s shop, a son who does his share of the cultivation, increases the family 
income in the latter way. On the other hand, it was assumed that a woman 
who only looks after the house does not increase income. The distinction hero 
involved is not as arbitrary as it appears. In practice, if a man ceases to have 
a son to help in the fields, he either employs a servant or cultivates less. If ho 
has no one to look after his house, he looks after it (and cooks) himself. 

Dependents in the above sense nninhor 47 per cent, of the population If 
domestic duties were reckoned as work, it would be found that hardly any persons 
of working age are not actually workers. Fifty per cent, of the populatmn are 
either under 16 or over 40 years of age. 

In 1911 dependents numbered 48 per cent. The slightly lower figure now 
found IS probably due to the influenza epidemic. The depletion of ^n power 
has made it imperative for every available person to lend a kud in the fieli. 

Subsidiaiy Table I shows the moportion of dependents in the different 
occupations A proportion of about 60 per cent, may be taken to be normal. In 
the case of ordinary cultivation ” the proportion has dropped from 60 to 46 for 
reasons alxe^y suggest^. The anny (46) would show a much higher figure but for 
the fact that many solffiers have loft their families at their homes out^de the pro¬ 
vince. Other occupations vvnth low proportions are those in which the work is 

difficulty by the old and young-Trade in fuel 

(42), Textdes (46) Chemical Products-goneraUy oil pressing^(42). Domestic 

Service 43). In the cMe of F^ Industries (39); corn grinding is an exercise 
more or less monopolised by old women ; in the case of Cer^s, the potter’s 
clayis ^^ly brought to him by his wife ; and in the case of Raising of Farm 
h'dd commonly seen stand hardly higher than a buffalo’s 
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Certaiu occupatiouti have high percoutagca for ouc of two wliolly differont 
reaaous. In the case of Law (69), Brokerage, Commiasiou and Export (08), and 
Public Administration (65) it is unnecessary or unseenily for the women of the 
family to work, while the sous are ordinarily late (for educational reasons) in 
commencing to bo earners. In other cases more t<‘chnical knowledge or ph^ical 
strength is required than is usuallj' possessed by a woman or child—Production of 
Physical Forces (69), Construction of Means of Transport (66), Trade in Metals 
(67), and Trade in Building Materials (66). 

20. The occupations of females are shown in Subsidiary Table VI. There 
are now 616 female to every 1,000 male workers. In 1911 there were only 468. 
The proportion for “ Ordinary Cultivators " has risen from 402 to 626; and this 
increase, for which a reason has been suggested in the last paragraph, accounts 
for all the difference. As between groups there is enormous variation (corres¬ 
ponding to that foimd iu 1911), the causes of which are obvious : or where not 
obvious, have been explained iu the comnse of what was said nlmut the connected 
subject of dependents. Details are best seen in the table itself. 

An attempt was made to obtain statistics by which could be gauged the 
effect on the birth rate of the employment of women in industrial concerns. 
Women thus employed proved to bo so few that the statistics are obviously incon¬ 
clusive. For what they are worth however they are summarised in the following 
table:— 
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21. Subsidiary Tables II, III and IV summarise iu different ways the local 
distribution of oconpations. A few salient points only will bo notioed here. 
Excluding the HimMyas from consideration, agriculture predominates increas¬ 
ingly from west to east: 68 per cent, of the population being supported thereby 
iu the Western Plain, .'uid 90 per cent, in Sub-Himalaya East. All Divisions are 
mar^'dly more agriciiltural than they were in 1911. As before, industries occupy 
more people in the Western Plain and Sub-Himalaya West than elsewhere. It 
will be seen that the East takes very little part iu the administration. Persons 
living on their income are more numerous in Himalaya West than anywhere else, 
as would be expected, for the Hills are the refuge of the pensioner. 

Subsidiary Table III condenses the statistics of individual districts and 
states. Tehri State and the Gorakhpur district have the enormous agricultural 
percentages of 95 and 92 respectively. The leading industrial district, strangely 
enough, is Bijnor (26 per cent.). Agra has the highest figure for commerce (12); 
and Muttra (26), Lucknow (26), and Debra Dun (25) for the professions. These 
last two districts are occupationally the most interesting and deserve detailed 
study in the Imperial Tables. For a typical district—if it is desired to examine 
one in the same place—I would suggest Shahjahaupur. 
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CHArTEB xn—OCCtfPATION. 


22. Subsidiary Table VIII gives in terms of a proportion the main occupa¬ 
tion followed by certain selected 
races and castes. The traditional 
occupation—where such can be 
said to exist—is in each case shown 
first. The Table reveals no strik¬ 
ing development since 1911. 
What it does indicate is what 
other statistics already considered 
would lead one to expect: that 
while the agricultural castes have 
maintained their hold on agricul¬ 
ture, almost every other caste has in 
a small degree abandoned, fur agri¬ 
culture, its traditional occupation. 
Thu marginal statement illustrates 
this point. 


Practically all races aud castes have a small proportion—but ordinarily a 
very small proportion—of thoir members engaged in general industries; even 
Brahmans aud Rajputs have 1 per cent, each, aud Kayasths 3. Indian Chris¬ 
tians liave far the highest percentage (43). The next highest figures are those 
of the Shaikhs (16), Saiyids (13), Khatiks (11), Anglo-Indians (9) and Pathaus 
(8). It will bo noticed that the only Hindu caste included in this list is that of 
the Khatiks. 

A few other points deserve notice. The percentage of Julahas who weave 
remains constant at 51. Chamars who work in leather now number 5 instead of 
4 per cent. This increase is clearly due to the growing popularity of boots. In a 
wholly diSerent sphere the percentage of Bhats who still pursue their ancient 
calling of bardcraft has risen from 13 to 15. • 

These details are suggestive. In a province where two civilizations are 
jostling one another, and the people are accepting so much (and no more) of thu 
new, and retaining so much of the old, as suits their ways of life ; whore a Hood 
of oratory is being outpoured to persuade the masses to signify their adheronco 
to the old by wearing homespun clothes made in the old way : the weavers who 
make the homespun are neither more nor fewer than before. The people listen 
to the oratory, aud oven applaud it, because they enjoy that sort of thing. It 
never occurs to the audience (and seldom probably to the orator) that any one 
would dream of altering his habits because of anything he hears. Meanwhile it 
appears that money is still to l)e made indifferently by the niantifacture of foot¬ 
wear, or by the recitation of epics. 
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Subsidiary Table 1.—General distribution by occupation. 
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Subsidiary Table I .—General dittributicn by oitvfaiion — (concluded) 
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Subsidiary Table II .—Dittribuiitn by occupation in natural divi$ions. 
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Subsidiary Table III .—LiUribuiion of the affricultural, commercial, influttrialf and projestional population in natural divitiont and dutrieU. 
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CHAPTER SH.—OCCUPATION. 

Subsidiary Table IV.-Occupaf/oiM combined with agriculture (where agneuUare 


is the tubsidiarg oecupaiic-n). 
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Subsidiary Table V .—Occupalijtis combined with agiicullure (where ag icuUu e 

is the principal orcvpation). 
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1A07.737 

1,059,124 

703 

10^26 

6,0S6 

4C4 

255 

182 

518 

10,671 

4494 

403 

13248A 

0427 

494 

454,958 

139,104 

806 

150 

24 

186 

9At6 

8481 

894 

ufisa 

14/9 

453 

079 

10 

28 

607 

6C7 

840 

2,002 

988 

44 

2,4S*JS23 

14924M 

540 

t,6l6.2»S 

1429466 

637 

3(18,606 

345450 

795 

378Ai8 

216406 

777 

9,013 

7481 

1,050 

1.194 

1,181 

1,077 

13,383 

6,000 

403 

04.696 

lAcoa 

288 

144,029 

18,441 

184 

100,V84 

AlOS 

81 

107,289 

03,660 

592 

1534.16 

107,1.51 

883 

136441 

386477 

1436 

18,434 

159,154 

11430 

62,197 

7a;t83 

1.137 

36,177 

A962 

108 

6415 

497 

. 78 

Mol 

1420 

216 

1439 

571 

351 

474,430 

100438 

47d 

M,9J2 

01485 

592 

64,9U 

9,785 

161 

113490 

0A8>3 

855 

147,690 

87,176 

tsi 

1495 

8U> 

SOS 

1497 1 

439 

838 

33,483 

3,731 

112 

833 

84 

100 

240 

16 

07 

193.141 

124,422 

644 

101.136 

114472 

1,137 

157,766 

7460 

48 

' 1 


• 

9467 

859 

93 

81467 

4.702 

68 

60,046 

14(6 

21 

6,678 

93 

14 

690,479 

395,338 

429 

84420 

A478 

345 

8494 

1.140 

127 

60,194 

6414 

130 

8,t37 

476 

161 

1.404 

S60 

185 

983 

U3 

152 

4,384 

818 

187 


Qroap cumbor. 


OUm A 

St.lhCiM$ 1 .. 

Otdvr No I 
Do. ](«).. 
Qroap No. 1 

Do. 9 ;. 

Do. 8,4 pad 
S. 

Order No. 1 (b) .. 
UroupNo. 8 .. 

Do. V .. 

Order No. 1 (e) .. 
Do. 1 (d) .. 
Do. 1 (0) ,, 
Do S .. 
Smh.clau 11 
Order Mo. 8 
Do. 8 
Do. S 
B 

Sulxlau Jll , 
Ord<.T Mo C .. 

Oropp Noe. 35-27. 


Oeeopelion. 


Do. 

81-83.. 

Do. 

81-85.. 

Do. 

11648.. 

Order No 

7 .. 

Do. 

8 .. 

Do. 

0 

Do. 

10 .. 

Do. 

11 .. 

Do. 

19 .. 

Qroap No. CS 

Do. 

C7 .. 

Do. 

68 .. 

Do. 

71 .. 

Do. 

72 .. 

Qroup Noaa6C-7S 

Order No. 18 

Qroap No. 77 

Do. 

T« .. 

Do. 

80 

Do. 

8t .. 

Do 

82 .. 

Older No. 

14 .. 

Do. 

15 .. 

Do. 

16 .. 

Do. 

17 .. 

Do. 

18 .. 

OtonpNo. 103 .. 

Sub-tUutlY 

Order No. 19 

Do. 

20 

Da. 

21 .. 

Do. 

22 .. 

Do. 

93 .. 

Siib-cfais F 

Order No. 24 

Do. 

25 

Older No. 36 

Do. 

97 „ 

Do. 

»8 .. 

Do. 

99 

Do. 

61 


All oceupatioiu .. 

PndnctiaaU nw materiali.. 

antmaU and MJtfation .. 

Feature anil egrieultttre .. .. 

Ordinery oulliTAtion 
Inoomi (rom rent of egricaltaral lend 
Ordinary enltiretore .. .. 

Agenta. menegore of tended cetetea (o^ ptentere), 
clerlci, rent ooUoetore, ole , fenn aerrenu, fleid 
lebonrer* 

Qroviert of tpociet prodoeli end merket aerdenlng .. 
Tee, eofbe, oincbooe, rubber and indlpo plenuiiona .. 
Frnit, flower, vefloteblo, betel, eina, eroce nni, etc. 
gr.were 

Forettry .. .. 

BelaiDg of lera> etoek .. .. 

Hairing of amell e nlm e l a .. .. .. 

FSabing rad hunting .. .. ,, 

ICi/tMtaUan o/mimiraU 
Minea .. .. .. 

Quarriee of hard rocln 
Salt, ete, 

Pnpmtion and supply of material substances .. 
Jaduttr// 

Teatilor 

Uotton ginning, elranlng and preiring, cotton cpinning, 
ooUoa ailing and wearing. 

Wool Carding and apinnig, wearing of woollen blanketa, 
we .r^ of wooilan carpeta 
8 Ik apianera, ailk wearora 

Hair, orniel, and bone hair. Dyeing, bleaching, print¬ 
ing, preparation and sponging of textllea. Xeico, 
e.ep*, embroideries, fiingea, eto., and InaatBoienUy 
daacnbed textile induatriaa 

Uidaa, akina and bard materiala from the aninnil 
kingdom- 

^ood ,, ,, ,, ,, 

Motala .. 

Ceramim 

Chemical products properly ao oalleJ, and analogous .. 
F^ indurtriea 

Bioe ponndera and huakeri and flour giioders 
ttra n parehers, eto. 

Butahan 

Makers of auger, molataor, and gar , . .. 

Sweetmeat inakera, preUami of jam and oondimenta, 
eto. 

Indttrtriea of dre a i nd the toilet 
Taltorr, mJIltnere, dreae-makera, damera and embro 
dories on linen 

Shoe, boot and sandal makers .. 

Washing, eloaniug and dyclog .. 

Barbers, hair dreasera and wig makan .. 

Other indurUioe connootod with the toilet (tattooers 
abampooers, bath honaas, ete. ). 

Pnrniture indortrlea 
Bnilding IndnrtriM 
Construction of roaana of transport 
Prndnctioo and Iraoamiiaion ofphyateal force* Ibea 
liabt, eleetrielly, mot re power, etc.). 

Other mlicellanaoni and nnloflned indnttries 
Sweepers, learcngera, eto. 

Trtauport 
Trantport by air 
Traniport water 
Tnnaport by road .. 

Transport by rail .. 

Post Office, Telegraph and Talephooe aerrieea 

Banka, mtabliahmonta of eredit, exchange and inai 
aoco. 

Brokerage, eommiiaion and expert 
Trade in textilcf 

Trade in akina, leather and fora .. 

Trade in wood ,, 

Trade In iMtaU 

Trade m ohemioal products .. .. 



























CHAPTEB xil.—OCCUPATION*. 17 ? 

Subsidiary Table Yl,—OceupaUon$ oj fenuiUt hy tub-claties, and telected orders 

and groups —(concluded). 


Group nomber. 


Order Ho. 83 


Do. 

83 

Group No. 

131 

Do. 

133 

f’o. 

133 

Do. 

134 

Do. 

186 

Do. 

180 

Vo. 

137 

Do 

133 

Urder No. 

34 

Do. 

86 

Do. 

80 

l<o. 

87 

Do 

84 

Do. 

S3 

Do. 

40 

Group No. 

168 


OlauO 
Hub-tiauVl 
Ordor No. 41 .. 
Vo. 43 .. 
Oo. 48 .. 
Uo. 44 .. 
Sub-dott VII, 
Order A’o 45. 
Sub-dot* VUl .. 
Orlar No. 40 .. 
Do. 47 .. 
Do. 48 .. 
Oroap No. 173 .. 

Ordor No. 40 .. 

Do. 60 .. 
Group No. 178 .. 


CIu 8 D 

Sub-cUtt IX, 

Ordtr So. 81. 
Sub-dou X, Ordor 
So. 63- 

Otoop No. 181 .. 

Sub-dott XI. 

Ordor So. 68. 
Group No. 187 .. 
Sub-do** XII .. 
Order No. 64 .. 

Do. 66 .. 
Group No. INO .. 

Do. 190 .. 
Order No. 6ti .. 


Oeenpetion. 


HoUli. uia, retUturenU, eto 

Other trade in food itnfli .. .. 

Fnh deeta'i •• .. •• ■* 

Orooen and sellert o( rvgetable, o-l, emit and other 
eoadimenU- 

SeUe;i ol mllki butter, phM, poultry. <88*1 4^ 

Sellen of a«e«tmeati, lugar, par and molataea 
Uardanumi, betel-teat, regetaufaH, fruit and areca nut 
aellari. 

Grain and puleo dealera .. .* .* 

Tobaeeo, ornum, ganja, ole., aatleri .. .. 

Dealera in hay, graia and fodder 

Trade in clothing and toilet .rtielaa 

Trade in fumitura .. .. .. •> 

Trade in building maU-riati .. 

i rada in mi'ani of tranaport .. .. .. 

Trade in fuel .. .. .. 

Trade in artlelee of luxury and thoae pertaining to 
lattera and the arta and aoieneea. 

Trade of other aorta.. 

Itinerant tradcra, pedlara, hawkora, etc 

Public adminis^tion aiui libentl Mia .. 

JHiUic/oreo .. .. 

Army .. .. .. *. 

Navy «. .. .. .. 

Airforoe.. .. .. .. 

Police 

Peblic adoainulratioa .. .. 


rto/o*ti«n* out liborol art* .... 

Veligioo .. .. .. .. 

Ijaw .. .* .. a. 

Medicine.. 

Midwivea, vaecinatora, compoondera, nurie^ mataouta, 
etc. 

Inatruotlon .. .. 

Lattera and arta and aoieDeea .. .. . 

Muiie eompoeeta and maatera, |>Uyera on all kinda of 
muaical inatruroonta (net nulitary), aingera, aotora 
and danoera. 

MisceliAueous 

ihraeaj iicirtp frioeipally om tkoir iocomo.. 


Domrntic ttreieo .. 

Cooka, water-oarriart, door-keepera, watchmen and 
other ind-or aervanta. 

IiuufilciouUs doteribod oeeunotioiu, gonoral lerau 
vAkA do nof andieow a dofinito oetufiUtoH. 
Labontera and workmen olherwiae unipeciaed .. 
Gapradaelice .. .. .. 

Inmate, of jaila, aaylnma and almahoniM .. 

Boggara, ragraote, proetitataa ., 

Baggara, vagronta. witobea, witarda, etc... 

Proonrert and proatiintea .. .. .. 

Other nnaiaaaltted non-productiTe induatriea ’ 


1 

NumbOr of actual workera. 

Number of 
femalea par 
1,000 maJea. 

Mataa. 

Fonulca. j 

t 


1.466 

183 

470.489 

230940 

488 

ttA>6a 

793 

S86 

4VI70 

18,499 

427 

&s,om 

4.3,168 

810 

404461 

11901 

277 

03,006 

70.478 

863 

904,749 

49,.e& 

341 

18,908 

8,414 

461 

17,446 

36,680 

1,466 

8,760 

633 

71 

bJUTi 

016 

163 

068 

107 

10? 

33900 

1936 

61 

384)11 

26,468 

1.1UG 

134>20 

0943 

623 

28.743 

4,060 

lOS 

8981 

3.044 

308 

346^54 

48.392 

140 

rjo,ssd 

9,357 

19 

4L8S7 

713 

17 

66 

80 

461 

148 

1 

7 

78,774 

1,014 

30 

63J6t 

1,914 

SO 

142,569 

iUI» 

971 

8799t 

10,747 

226 

11,407 

295 

30 

19.100 

11.708 

907 

2,770 

114170 

8907 

81976 

9944 

80 

19908 

0,740 

490 

16,087 

8922 

1 69i 

812,929 

441,589 

551 

11,907 

3,987 

274 

3$M98 

189,604 

ees 

201.175 

xaojois 

738 

B32fi6S 

172,171 

488 

820,118 

168928 

1 613 

106937 

82fi2T. 

1 ^ 

16,700 

484 

81 

. I409’.i8 

824)08 

848 

140,610 

72910 

618 

0918 

0,168 

I 9 I 6 

200 

40 

188 


Subsidiary Table VII .—Selected oecupaiiont, 1921,1911 and 1901. 


Group 

nnmbn. 

Uccdpatioo. 

Population 
eopportad 
in 1021. 

Popniatton 
anppor'ad 
in 101L 

Popuiatioc 
•npported 
in 1001. 

PercttnUff 

of 

▼ftrittticn. 

1 

2 

8 

4 

6 

0 


Subdau l.—IUploUatiom of animal* and vayalaibm 

35999990 

SSj987f372 

32309357 

4/« 


Or^So.t _ J^nr* and As;rieullur* 

33/882,483 

85922317 

82360j0i3 

+1'9 


Order Sa. 1 (aJ—Ordmary cuUtoaiiom 

44985995 

34397399 

813U365 

+ 1-8 

I 

Income fccni rent of agiionltural tawl .. 

818.457 

860,419 

8.447981 

~ 6-8 

2 

Ordinary enltiraiora ,. .. .. .. 

299*8,188 

88.713,016 

38984.773 

-48-9 

8 

AgenU.'man^era of landed eatataa (not plantan), ektki, 
rent eolleotora, etc. 

138901 

100,732 

256.919 

-SO'9 

4 kb 

Farm aeirania and Bald laboureta .. 

4,086987 

4,6534>43 

4978998 

— ll'S 

Order Ne 1 (bj—arovart of ijirc.al jtradueU and morkot 

29,763 

56.478 

126.125 

— 47'8 

0 

yardontny. 

Tea, coAae, cinchona, rubber and indigo plantalione 

Fruit, flower, ngelabla, betel, rine, arcea nut, ate., growari 

G70 

2. <89 

4,770 

-77-r 

7 

£9,143 

63980 

130966 

-46-7 














































1^8 OHAPTElt xii.— OCCnPATIOS. 

Subsidiary Table VII .—Selected ocaipations, 1921, 1911 and 1001—(continued). 


Groap 

nntabw. 


OMOpatioD. 


OA 10 


11 

li 

IS 

li 


17 

16 


26 

SO A 27 
28 
29 

81,32,&.88 

34A S5 
86 
37 


30 

40 

41 

43 

43k 44 
46 


48 

49 

6o 

61 A 62 

05 

66 

07 

68 

69 

71 

72 

73 

74 


77 

78 
80 
81 


80 

67 A 88 


06 

99 

102 a 103 


Ordtr No 1 fcj—foroslry 

Woodcattari, 6ra»ood, eatecbo, rnbbar, ate , eoUcotora 
and cbarcoal'buniafa. 

Ordor No- J I'dJ .— ISaitm] o] form tiock 
Oittle and bofialo-braedsni and kaeport 
Sbaep, goal, and pig-breadeta 
Breedara o( olbat aniuaU (borcaa mulea, camala, aaaca, at« 
Uerdtmen, •bapharda, goathardi, ato. 

Ordor So. J (oJ.—Saitinf of iinall uatmala 
Ordor So- S- —PuAMd 4ii»d kunliaa .. 

Fiibing 

Hunting 

Sub-ciau JJ.—fSxploiMmm o] miaaraZa 
Ordor So. 3.—Umot 
Ordor So. -i.—Quarrui oj hard racita.. 

Ordor So. 6. SaU,oU. .. 

JJJ.—Jmauitrg ,. 

Ordor So. e.—ToxtiUs 

ginni^, olMning and praaiing 
Colton spinning, iiaing and at'aving 
Juto spinning, uiwaing and «saving 
Ri'pa. twine anu string 
Wool.oaiding and spinning and waaviug ol woollen blan*. 
kata and carmta- 

Siik spinners ana weavers .. ,, 

Hair, carnal, and horsehair .. *] 

Hyaing, blsMhing, {minting, proparation and sponging ol 
tax tiles. 

Ordor So. 7.—Hides, skins, aad hard matoriaUfrom tho oni- 
moi kingdom. 

Tanners, onrr ers, loather.drftsars and lastbar djers, etc. 
Makers ol leather arUcIta, such as tronka, wa<«r bags. 

saddlery or haineas, etc,, excluding artlelea ol dtcai. 
Fnniers and persona occopled with laarhars and briallaa, 
bruf h-iDjbkcrs. 

Bone, ivory, bom, shall, etc., worktrs (except button! .. 
Ordor So ff—Wood .. .. .. 

Sawjen, carpenters, tamers and joiners, ale, *' *i 

Haahet-makers and other industriei ol woody materiar, 
including leaves and thalobcrs and builders vrorking 
with bamboo, reeds or similar materiala, 

Ordor So. 9—Uolalt 

Other workers in iron end makers ol impiemenis and tooU, 
principally or exclusively ol iron. 

Workers in bt sa, copper, and bollmetal 
OraorSo.tO.—Cmramie* .. .. \\ 

Potters and aarthen pi pa and bowl .makars !! 

Ordor So. It—Chomieoi produeU, gro^tg to ‘ emUod and 
onalogout 

Manolarture wd refining ol vcgetabla and mineral oils .. 
Ordor So. ia.~-Shod ittduotriot .. ,, 

Bice pounders and hnikera and fioor-erindars” 

Bakers and bisculumaktra .. 

Grain percbers, ate. 

Bntebsrs. 

Fisheurers.. .. 

Makers ol sngar,inoUsaQs and gar 

Bwoeuneat makers, preparers ol jam and oondimenU. cte", 

Brewtra and diaUUers ., 

Toddy-drawers 

Ordor So. la.-Jadtulritt of dress and tho Mot 

^tilers, milliners, dtou-makers. darners and ambroidcrers 
on linau. 

Shoo, boot and sandal-makara .. 

Washing, cleaning and dyeing \! 

Barbers, hairdressers end wig.makers 
Order So. 14.—J^rwUers usdastries .. 

Ordor Ae. JB.^Buiidimg isMiastriee ,, 

Excavators and well.ainkim 
Stone-enturs and drasaers and briokUvera and'masons 
Ordor So J€.—CoHttrtiettoH of neeiij of Iraasuerl 
Order So. /7.—i^aeiieit and trantmuoion of pkpstca' 
foreo* fhoai, Imhl, oUeirtcUg. moSioo never, ott.}. 

Order ,V». JV—Othor wis c e il aaseasawdaisde/tised iwlaslrie 
Workers in precious stones snd metals, onamollers, imlu 
tion jewellery-makers, gilders, tie. 

Makers ol bwngles or beads or nscklaces ol ether materia 
than glass and makers ol spanglos, roaariae, lingam 
and saered threads. 

Conliaolors lor the disposal ol refuse, dust, oto am 
aweepers, toavengurs, etc. 


Popolei ion 

Population 

1 

Population. Pereen U ee 

supported 

supported 

supported 

ol 

in 1931. 

in 1911. 

in 1901 

• 

ririation. 

3 

4 

6 

6 

31,760 

66f09 

•18,494 

-4.7-9 

26B60 

60341 

46314 

-49 6 

Taejfto 

778fi92 

47/376 

+ 1 0 

4Sdi60 

163*6 

26336 

+202-1 

11,118 

16,978 

11300 

—84-6 

1364 

1,148 

8380 

+61-4 

726319 

714,791 

4L’e,260 

- 2-6 

4,18 

93'J 

m 

—513 

37,167 

45365 

49fil4 

—89 7 

2V341 

8S..'{31 

86303 

-40-1 

4,xl3 

6,724 

i!i,ni 

-37-3 

SJI06 

H/m 

iH/m 

—6 8 

1/117 

164 

833 

+550-4 

a/m 

23>4 

73 

—31 0 

6.m 

5,750 

17,m 

— 9-9 

6,IOOfi63 

6/i34fiSl 

e/Hi.ffi 

—42 5 

t/m.744 

1,166,112 

lMl/»6 

—49-4 

100.993 

115366 

149,659 

—13-8 

820369 

8SS.13S 

1,120,912 

—3 9 

2.446 

6,186 

73 

-60*2 

83,400 

42.167 

19387 

—‘20 8 

26,076 

40338 

46,183 


2,705 

16344 

12,060 

—»3'1 

;i89 

1,145 

1,789 

-66-1 

23,322 

603S9 

89,660 

-65 8 

l»tS63 

ntfina 

aoifiie 

+ 1" 9 

81,463 

122,361 

103.786 

—91 0 

100,137 

4306 

4,616 

+2124*6 

611 

* 9S7 

1,160 

—45-4 

H61 

3.685 

2,424 

—76 7 

SVf.193 

481380 

53430/ 

—JO-l 

296,402 

351,471 

690300 

—15 7 

91,791 

131.409 

184301 

—31*7 

mafias 

as$/>2u 

378392 

_5*« 

229,788 

2S'j,(>88 

812,UC6 

—2-9 

32,476 

78,785 

42380 

—10*3 

aaifiss 

666M3 

41,706 

—11‘3 

•.88359 

383,013 

1,261 

-14-0 

397fia9 

4SW341 

473304 

—7 3 

887,436 

693fiTS 

407.439 

411398 

-4 9 

790,172 

766360 

—24S 

241319 

S20.88S 

309,026 

—24*8 

1.760 

6,251 

«W)61 

-71*8 

211,086 

261,129 

217,•JOI 

—16-6 

99,362 

118,719 

112.840 

—13-7 

18 

79 

70 

-83*0 

18334 

81386 

115,886 

—39*0 

17,462 

08,056 

24312 

-71*8 

498 

663 

4.270 

-24 0 

847 

1393 

9,768 

—73*2 

isiejaa 

4344307 

IfidOfiSl 

—9*5 

2*3.374 

302.490 

324323 

— 12-0 

178,668 

166,005 I 

124,741 

+4 6 

364,862 

879,218 

471.024 

— 3-9 

418337 

482,183 

621,104 

—18 2 

3335 

6/934 

5383 

—87-B 

96,6U 

mfi66 

437.423 

—54*3 


1306 

10,028 

-49*4 

78,779 

96,714 

16.384 

—18*6 

1/m 

3344 

43/4 

-73*3 


785 

isOJrr 

+45*5 

a6iftio 

347,787 

325354 

—2/0 

219401 

236394 

K63396 

-7*1 

22,180 

49,472 ' 

60.966 

—662 

332397 

806.406 

41C370 

—9 0 
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CHAPtEB sn.-^OOCUPAttON. 

Subsidiary Tablo VTI .—Selected oecupativM 1921, 1911 and 1901—(oontiuued). 


Oroiip 

number 

P 

Oeenpetioo • 

i>pnIetionipopalelioc|p 
upportad lupporled i 
in 1331. in 1911. 

opa]etioD,F 
upportad 
in 1601. 

eroenUga 

of 

leriellon. 

1 

• 

8 

4 

5 

6 


Suh-cUu*JV —ZVaiMperl.. 

4U3J376 

1 

449,510 ' 

505435 

—10 5 


Ord*rS».SO .—TranfMrl 5f iraUr .. .. 

Shipowoen luui thair omplo)''4«, tliip broker*, ibip*’ 
offieora, •DfiDeen, luuioer* »nd firemen 

!M,34« 

59,453 i 

50,545 

— 3S‘5 

107 

696 

TIO 1 

181 

—9*0 

108 

Penon* (other tban Ubonren) omplojrail on the mein* 
tennooe o( etreenu, riv^re end oenels (including 
oonetmeUon)' 

13,740 

18.697 

9,109 

— 

no 

Boat owner*, boeUnen end taw*ra«u .. .. 

9,067 

244103 1 

41,910 

— 68'7 

Order .Ve. 3/—JVn»»per< ky read 

304,13^1 

354,807 ; 

359485 

—19 5 

111 Jt lU 

Peraon* (other then leboaroT*) employed on the con^ 
■truolion end meintenencc of ro^* end bridge* end 
lebouaca employed on road* end bridM. 

Owner*, menager* end employk* leseTuding {ivtiottel 
lereenlt) e mnected with mewenioally driven voblck!* 
(iDcluding trmau) end ownere, meueget* end employke 
connected with other vehicite. 

0.49T 

30,924 1 

134,037 1 

7,581 

—64‘6 

113 8114 ' 

1 

1 

1:8,088 


128,467 

1 

-h3-0 

115 I 

Felki. etc., beerer* end owner* .. 

0,073 

91,680 

69,777 ■ 
193498 

1 

-58-1 

uo 1 

1 

Peck elephent, oamei, mule, •»* end bullock owner* end 
driver*. 

86.813 

39,201 

1 

—34-1 

117 1 

Porter* end mrtetngrr* 

91,951 

38,465 

47.199 ! 

-42-9 

Order Afo. 33-—IV-aiuperl kp roil 

iis,:oi 1 

1354/75 , 

75478 . 

-k30’7 

lift 

Retiwey empiovd* of ell kind* other tban eoolin 

184,339 

30,971 

1 

1184)05 

694U1 i 

-(-18-8 

ho 1 

latbonrer* employ'd on m‘lwey eotutruelion end main- 
tanence end oooiieaend porker* employed on raiiwey 

154>71 1 

5,612 

1 

+Jl‘3 


premiio*. . 

Order .Vo. 33 Telegraph end T*U?htnt ttrviett 

Potl odSce, telegreph end telephone aervioee .. 

irjw I 

35,874 

1P471 

—881 

110 

17,987 

96,874 

19.871 

—81*1 


hwk-ehm K.*>3Vad« 

8,iW0,3rd 

3,1404196 

3.430440 

•3*73 

• 

Ord$r ^•e •/er«4il, akAomt# mnd 

itunrancs. 

iisfido 

1444M ^ 

154,459 

—31-0 


Oritr Afe. 33 — Br«k*ra}t, eewnixion aad *ifOTt 

81,454 

39,411 

85458 

+5 9 


OrdsrSo.HS _TVode in feefitej 

148,705 

188,439 

153413 

-(•9’3 


Order S». 37.—Trad* in tkiiM, teather and /nr* 

*,5S7 

JO/Si 

10443 

—10-8 


Order Afo. 39— Trad* in weed 

4,8M 

8.198 

18495 

—44-5 


Order AV 39.—Trade in mttal* 

8Jf75 

9,588 

589 

—55 C 


Order Af*. 80.—3rad* in petierp, krieJt* and iiiei .. 


8,883 

58485 

-411 


Ord*rNaSi.—Trad*in'ck*m%oalpr*Juet$ 

ta^ 


58453 

-34 1 


Ord»r ,V#. 83 —Heiel*, e*/4*, rutauranU, eia. .. 

■dodai 

38,733 

44451 

—38*4 

129 

Vendor* of winu, Uqoor*, eeretod water end >oe 

16,681 

28938 

80,806 

1 -97 7 

130 

Owner* end menager* of hoUU, oookebopi, larair, ete., 
end their empioyke. 

8,998 

5.786 

14463 

-80-9 


Order Af*. 38 .—Oikrr Irode in food Uajj* 

lACmjiOi 

' 1435418$ 

IdOJ,793 

—1-8 

181 

Pith deelet* .. 

6,479 

11,662 

18406 

—62-7 

132 

Orooet* end teiler* oi vegetebl* oil, leit end othet con¬ 
diment*. 

119,763 

109488 

950,186 

4-168 

138 

Seitoc* of milk, botUr, phee, poultry, egg*, ete. 

Belle 1 ■ of aweetmeete, ■agar, ynr end moliao* 

1 187,029 

114465 

109473 


184 

110,969 

74440 

105465 

-f-483 

185 

Cerderaom, betai*lent, vegeteblca, fruit end eroca'Unt 
■elier*. 

299,080 

805,017 

1 234,006 

- 1-8 

ISO 

Grain end pnlee daelen .. .. .. 

549,830 

1 096,906 

074,926 

-90-0 

137 

Tobeooo, opiom, pany'a. *t«., lallet* 

Denier* in ebeep, goat*, end pig* .. 

Deeleta in hey, greet end fodder .. 

66,175 

78469 

63481 

' -23-8 

188 

18,382 

9440 

14.887 

1 -(-46-8 

180 

1 65,872 

49,919 

39461 

- 4 -S 9 a 


Order ATe. 84-—XVad* in elolkiep and fetlel arficie* .. 

1 34,757 

59491 

81488 

—58-3 

140 

Trade in reedy-medo elothi^ end other ertiole* of dre** 
end the hdlel (hate, umbrollae. aoike, rendy.medo 
■boe«, perfume*, etc.) 

24,757 

59491 

31,268 

' —SS'S 

1 


Crder .V*. 85.—2Vad* in/nrniinr* .. 

I i/488 

> 15.145 

80/»83 

-39 3 

143 

Herdwere, oooking uteuaiii, poroelnin, orookery, glaae* 
were, bottle*, ertiole* of geHening, eto. 

8,833 

13,469 

65,46t' 

—34*^ 

1 


Ord«r Afe 85. —TVad* in kwiidiny atoleriM 

1 3.157 

8436 

1 645>» 

—44-« 

148 

Tr*d* in building metcriei* otb«r then brick*, tile* emi 
woody meterieU. 

' Spioy 

1 

8.9V6 

! 5.9(4 

-44-8 


^ Order A7#. 87.—TVade in moen* o/ Iratuport 

57j04i 

i 45,443 

50483 

+ 44*8 

146 

Deelore end hireri of elophuti, cemele, horio*, eettl* 

1 aeaoi, mule*, eto. 

07,041 

1 46.441 

00483 

4-44 8 


Order ATo. 88 .—3Vod#in/u*i 

83,875 

98444 

5437 

—10'4 

147 

D««kl«rt in ftrowood, chsrooAl, c<n>, eovdttDgt Mo. 

, 83,876 

1 93444 

1 5437 

1 —10-4 


1 Order AT*. 89—3Vad* in arlicUi •/luxury aud ihoeelper.'aiii- 
ind (e Utkr* and U* art* and •eience*. 

1 41.6M 

1 83488 

53,455 

-90*4 

148 

Deelor* in proeioa* (tone*, jewellery (reel end imitetian), 
elooka, eptieel inetromenU, eto. 

4358 

1 

9471 

5,218 

1 

4-63-6 

140 

Dcelor* in ooatmon ben^^leo, bead necklace*, fen*, iiaell 
erticia*, toye, hunting and fiahing leckla, flower*, 
1 * 10 . 

Ordrr^e. 40 .—Trad* efiUrrerit .. 

1 B8,06< 

1 

1 

43,777 

63,658 

j -99*4 


! 77,;w 

' 54/154 

:>34C8 

4-43 '8 

153 

Qeneial atorakeepen and •hopkeeper* otheiwiea un- 
apoeiBed. 

44.92( 

1 16 , 1 ‘H 

I 

40,49( 

+719 

154 

1 Other trade* (including farmeri of pounds, toll* end 

1 merkalsj. 

6,70! 

i j 7aat 

! 8,98 

—:4 3 

1 































itJO CHAWEB XII.—UCCUPAXiON. 

Subsidiary Table VII.— SeUcted occupations 1921, 1911 and 1901—(coucludod). 


Qronp 

Qomber. 

OMupalian. 

Popnlatian^ 
supported 
in mi. 

PopahOien 
anpported 
in 1911 

PopnlstioD 
supported 
in 1001 

Perirentaga 

at 

variation. 

i 

S 

8 

4 

6 

0 


SttO-dau VI.—Public/»ri!4 .. .. •• 

aafios 

336,697 

329436 

—34 7 


Ordst Sp. ^/p^Jrmy •• •• «• *• 


6i.m 

63,757 

+38 H 


Armjr ImporikI ' ,, .. .. •> 

74,8*1 

68.437 

63409 

+850 

100 

Arm^-(Indian 6UI«).. 

3,900 

5|7ii 

448 

—90 0 


Order A'c, 4S.—Ifatif .. .. .. 

39» 

47 

97 

+1660-0 


Order A’c. 4J.—Polks .. .. •• •• 

J74J9g 

278.439 

376PS0 

36-7 

ISO 

PoUet .. .. .. .. 

raxoi 

S5.623 

86X60 

-U-O 

ISO 

ViUag« watchmen .. .. 

TC,44i 

189X07 

190X00 

—69 6 


Sti6-clae$ VII.—Puttie ddmimittratim 

948.8«9 

969A93 

SIBfiSd 

-9 8 


Order A'o. 4S..—Public AdminulrMlioH 

248402 

969A99 

3JS,089 

—8-8 

101 

Batriea oi the Slate .. .. .. >• 

1*1,117 

123,0*2 

137468 

• 1*5 

lau 

SerTica o< Indian and iotuign States .. .. 

8 , 0 lia 

16A81 


-72-9 

lOS 

Municipal and other local inot Tlllaae aerviee) .. 

304113 

20,897 

S1^7k& 

—3 1 

164 

Villaga cflciala and aetTanta other than w.tchtneu .. 

!>94*«0 

106X123 

138,-.93 

—7 0 


Sut-elAMS VIII, — Profestieue and Uberal art* .. .. 

488,489 

534fi37 

624456 

—8 i 


Ord^ A'e. 46.—fia(ipi«N .. .. .. •• 

287A18 

371,187 

369,777 


UiS 

Prieata, miniatcrm, ale... .. .. .. 

CAMKiS 

*04.<iS4 

*30X99 

+20-0 

160 

Raligioni mendicamta, innMUa ol monaatcriM, ele. 

1.193 

*4X89 

87420 

- 96-0* 

167 

Uateohiats, readara, ohntch and miaaiem aervioa 

2,766 

6,062 

83,108 

— 15 4 

liSS 

Temple, burial or bnmlng gronnd Mrrioe^ pilgrim enndao* 
tera, circumeiiars. 

84M7 

*7.38* 

18i444 

-76-7 


Order Ife. ST,—Low .. .. •• 

87,388 

37AI6 

33,723 

—0-7 

169 

litwjren o( all kinda, including fcnaii, law agsnla and 
fflokhtara. 

18,948 

16XM7 

*0.260 

-0 5 

170 

Law^aia, olerka, petitioo writara, ato- .. •> 

91,990 

30A40 

17448 

+81 


Orilw A'a. 48.—JfscItoMia .. .. .. 

SSfiOl 

62.705 

63X0S 

—9*8 

171 

Uodioal practitionara of all kinds, including dantUls, 
oeuliata and Totarinar> furgeona. 

3a,067 

liOXlOO 

29,136 

+101 

172 

UidwiTM, vaccina* ora, compounders, ttnn<u,maBaaora, etc. 

224114 

8*,0&8 


—ISA 


OrderA'e.49,—lHUruetion .. .. •« 

T7,JSt) 

sdjm 

68468 

+73*4 

m Si 174 

Proloaaors and toaohe's of ait kinds, and clerks and aar. 
vanta ocnnoctad with idueation. 

77,188 

60X106 

68418 

+16 4 


Order .Va. 89.— Lef.ere and Arte am i Sdemeer .. .. 

SIJ7B 

96X73 

706460 

—36-5 

177 

Authors, alilors, joumaliata, artiats, phot graphers, 
seulplora, aatronomara, meteoroioglata, botaniate, as* 
trologera, eta. 

44)19 

3.460 

.11X^7 

+17« 

178 

Music oompoaera and maatars, plavers on all kinda ol 
moiieal inatnunenta (not military), singars, actors 
and dancers. 


83.868 

82.673 

—41-8 


SaAriMtiX.— Pereom* Urine cm iteir imeame.. 

Order Ne. SI. 

dOjOTT 

69X39 

59476 

—39-8 

180 

Proprietors ^thar than ol agricuUnral land), lund and 
soholaranlp.bolderi and pensioaers. 

42,027 

09330 

69,615 

- 89 8 


8ut-da»t X.—Dcmeetie lerriu 

838,444 

931M4 

13I33C7 

—9-8 


Order No-S3.-Demeetk lerc.ce .. .. .. 

S33A44 

931314 

1313367 

-9S 

181 

Cooks, water<arriers, door keepers, watchmen and other 
indoor tervanis. 

783X68 

848X17 

1467413 

—7 4 

IBS 

Private grooms, coachmen, dog, bon, ete .. .. 

Sutelau XI. IntHjffleienits deeerdted oeeuptUieni .. 

48,746 

76,197 

60.454 

—360 


941,111 

7,667,094 

3468463 

—433 


Order So. S3 • Oemerat lermt wkiet do aol uadieaic a definite 
oocu^joltaN. 

34UII 

tfidljm 

8368338 

—43 6 

181 

klanufaetnrera, huainetsmen and contruetors othervriM 
nnspeciflad. 

IBJOM 

16X90 

68pd74 

- 0 -a 

188 

Oaehisrk aoooontanta, book keapara, clerks and other 
ampioyda in nnspeciflad oOeat, warchousca and abopa. 

75X98 

80,497 

76411 

+90 6 

187 

Labonrm and workmen otherwise onapecified 

846,003 

1.00.3,737 

3,138,349 

—47 2 


Seb-elau XII—Ompreduetke 


S3I.tl7 

660303 

-33 3 


Order Se. 84 —in stales e/ JaOt, aty!um$ ami almtkeuteM .. 

17,413 

94X99 

36437 

—99’3 

188 

Inmates d jails, asylums and almahonaes .. .. 

17,413 

94X99 

*0,787 

—2»-)l 


Order Se. SB. ~Beggart^gramU, preetUutee .. 

Beggara, vagrants, wTtohea, wiiartU, etc., ptoonrors and 
proatitataa. 

3(f7M7 

496476 

673366 

—33 0 

180 4.190 

897 A47 

490418 

083.460 

—*2-0 
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Subsidiary Table VIII .—Occupations oj selected castes. 


Cut< Mid ooeapatloa. 

sii 

ih 

fig * § 

IL 

js? 

.Ms 

1. AQABWAL 

IfiOO 

SO 

Tnd«n, bMiktn, ihopkMpen ot 

706 

66 

•II kindi. 



AgriouUur* Mid •look'tkifing .. 

143 

118 

PnblM (ore*. »diainUintioii, 

37 

11 

mU Mid prolautooi. 



PonoM liting on Ihoir inooiM .. 

S6 

083 

DomMtic Mrvioo .. . • 

IB 

102 

Otbfits • • • • • • 

81 

186 

3. Am* .. 

ijm 

646 

Oman, bnedtn and Milan of 

lOB 

275 

tba prodneo ol catila. 



OkdmMjr OAriciilitVB«* 

836 

716 

ArtiiMU, inniipotk orotkon nod 

36 

732 

Ubouran- 



OUian .. •• 

30 

337 

8- Aaaio.ISDUX .. •• 

IfiOO 

m 

Afrioultura .. .. 

29 

610 

Indiutry .. .. 

87 

210 

Traniport.. .. 

318 

113 

Tndo 

43 

380 

PnbUe (orc« and »dfflmi*intion.. 

1S3 

62 

ArUandpioloiaioM .. .. 

325 

1.726 

Paroona Uving on their ineome .. 

136 

819 

OltiArc •• •• •• 

87 

161 

4. AmxEsuA .. .. 

tfiOO 

667 

Trajuport,. .*. 

133 

• • 

Trade .. .. .. 

07 

• • 

Pabllo (oroa Mid admlniitraUon.. 

333 


Arts Mid prolMiions .. 

400 

6/XX) 

Personi living cn Utolt ineoma .. 

07 

1.000 

8. Babuu .. 

IfiOO 

229 

Carpontors and wood worker* .. 

too 

33 

Agneulture and i^ook-nsieing .. 

631 

431 

Outer indoitrie* .. .. 

33 

844 

OUton 

88 

282 

C. Biusgi .. 

IfiOO 

766 

BcavMigara 

760 

986 

Agricnlture Mid ktoek-niolng 

147 

339 

ladaUr; .. 

36 

339 

Trade 

U 

860 

Other domeitk Mrrioe .. 

30 

360 

Olheta .. 

30 

331 

7. RnsmHVBJA .. .. 

IfiOO 

69« 

Qtola porehen .. 

663 

935 

Agriealtsre Mid atoek-raiiing .. 

383 

338 

Indtulrj .. 

18 

656 

Trade .. .. .. 

00 

106 

Oiben .. .. 

60 

186 

8* B(Iat «• •• •• 

XflOO 

-424 

Bordi Mid fearnologisU .. 

U7 

700 

Agrkultnre and stMk-raisIng .. 

003 

SOA 

Industry .. .. .. 

23 

3,308 

Tvibdo • • • • • • 

26 

2*8 

Pnhiio (oroe and adminlitratton. 

S3 

208 

■rta and profoMlotu. 



Domeatic lerTlea .. .. 

13 

803 

Qeggiiig end oUier onprodacliro 

09 

758 

Indoskrto*. 



•• •• •• 

Ifi 

274 


' I 

0Mi« ftod oocnpAlion. 

Ill 

» s 

M* 

fig e g 

3 2 a| 

-i-l 

jJ: 

ill 

y. 

9 Bbaumas.. .. 

IfiOO 

187 

Prieethrod .. .. 

70 

871 

Agricaliore and iU>ek>raiting 

818 

100 

loduatr; .. .. .. 

11 


• • • • • • 

23 

Ul 

Puhlie force uid odminlMration . . 

18 

• • 

Art* Mid profoaoiooi .. 

11 

60 

Uomeetio sorslee .. .. 

18 

229 

Bagging and other uaprodncti** 

10 

614 

occopetion*. 

so 

187 

Oliutfs • • • • • • 

10- COAItAJ* .. .. 

tfioo 

678 

Leather workon .. .. 

61 

183 

AgTienltttte end «took-r»iiing .. 

780 

677 

Other indnatrie* .. .. 

39 

8,190 

Trade ^ «. 

11 

1.641 

Domeatio aerriee 

iS 

188 

lAboorera imapooifiod .. 

84 

766 

Otliot* • • • • • • 

17 

54S 

11. Duom .. .. 

tfiOO 

sso 

Washing elotfaee 

GOO 

848 

Agricnltoreend stoek-roiaing .. 

474 

439 

OtAon •• •• •• 

36 

4A6 

13 Ecnornan .. .. 

IfiOO 

S3 

Industry .. .. .. 

16 

907 

Transport.. .. .. 

101 

u 

Trade .. 

33 

w 

rnhlie foroe .. .. 

048 

• 0 

PnbUe edminiitratien .. 

104 

so 

ArU and prolOHioiu .. 

66 

SS6 

poiaotu Uring on their inooma 

23 

449 

Contractor*, elerke and CMhi*r*.. 

11 

94 

Oibars .. i. .. 

18 

646 

18. OaSAUTA 

IfiOO 

6f8 

ahopherd*, goalhorde and blan. 

S09 

651 

kat wseTecs. 


613 

Ordinary kgnanltoro 

732 

lodostry .. .. .. 

17 

3.2(11 

Domaatia (OtTic* .. 

8 

417 

Labonrars untpeoifiod 

30 

190 

•• ■* «• 

34 

284 

14. Ooran .. .. 

IfiOO 

137 

Owner*, bceedor* mhI •■Ken of 

143 

245 

CAttla. 


98 

Ordinary agrieoltare.. .. 

780 

Industry .. .. 

16 

ssx 

BomostM •arriea 

10 

190 

Inbonien ntupecillad 

33 

161 

•• •• •• 

S3 

132 

16. Halwai 

tfiOO 

34S 

Confsetionar* .. 

081 

363 

Agrionitofa and tU>ok>raiung .. 

138 

SBl 

I^nsuy .. .. .. 

33 

408 

Tr*da .. .. .. 

130 

363 

•• •• 

32 

340 

10 . Innun CnnTU* .. 

1.000 

sss 

Agrieoltare and itook-rai*ing 

333 

371 

ladostry .. 

427 

804 

ne •• •• 

28 

683 

PobUo tone and administration 

87 

• • 

Aru and profoeiiona .. . . 

62 

1473 

Dosnoolio lomoo 

49 

289 

lAbonrero oospociAed 

21 

006 

UnprodoetiTO 

It 

903 

Other* .. 

»i 

a 

300 
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CnAFTEB XII.—OCCUPATION 


Subsidiary Table VIIL— Occupation oj selected casUt —(continued). 


Quia »ad ooeupAiioB. 


IT. 


LAnd-owninf and csllhraUoa 
Othar ooeapatlosa conDaolad with 
land. 

Iadtutf 7 .. 

PnUio torea and adminiiUation .. 
lAbonran noipacided «. 

Oilum . • •• . • 

18. JuxASa .. 

Waaran 

Apicultara and stock fifing ^ 
Othar indoitrias .. •> 

Trada •• 

Domattk sarrica ..a .. 

liabonrara nnspaoifiad .. 

Others .. •> 

19. Kacuut.. .. .. 

Opinm and TegaUbte prodacart 
1 ^ sailers. 

Agrioulture and stook-rmislng ,. 
Indnstrir .. 

Transport.. •• 

Trade .. .. •• 

Labantcrs nnspeelfled 
Others .. 

:0. Kauib .. <. '• 

Fstsonal sarvica and palanquin* 
cerrlers. 

Agrienltora and stock-raising 
Indoatrir .. 

Trada .. 

Iskboorars uespacified 
Others .. 

31. Kajlwsji.. 

Xdqnor distillers and sailers 
Agriooltora and stock-raising 
Ij^ostry .. 

Trade ,. .. 

Others ., 

33. Katas TB 

Clerical work of all kinds _ 
Agrisnltnra and stook-raiaing 
Industry .. .. 

Transport.. 

Trada 

Pnblic force 
Pnblic administraUoti 
Arts and profasaioiu ■ 
Domastio satriea ,. 

Others .. ... 

89. .. s. 

Frolt and segetabl^ , sallsn end 
batchers, 

Agrisultarc and stock-raising 
Industry .. 

Transport.. 

Trade 

Domastie serrica .. ,. 

Inboarars nnspsclAcid 
Others .. 


34. Koxu .. i. 

ColtiTaUon ,. 

Other natnral prodnpta 
Industry 
Domastie serrica 
Issboorers nnspacifiad 
Others .. 


'III 

Si? 

Ill- 

1*53 

II. 

=:t| 

Caste and occupation. 

til 

-Sg 

g.g§ 

b S.a 

g a-- 

j tfiOO 

79 

29. KVMIIAB .. 

• a 

IfiOO 

840 

19 

Pot'ors .. 

• • 

411 

89 

81 

Aghcnltate end stock-raising 

• a 

614 

i 


Other indostriei 


19 

903 

Transpcrt.. 

• a 

12 

' 9 


Trade 


16 

20 

94 

Dabooreri tmspaeifltd 


19 

24 

140 

Otbara .. 

• a 

9 

tfiOO 

S3t 

26. Kcexi .. 

• a 

IfiOO 

908 

636 

Coltiratora 


848 

338 

647 

Othar natural products 


101 

99 

830 

Industry .. 


16 

29 

SIS 

Labourers utupeciflsd 


11 

18 

412 

Others .. 


86 

33 

306 



22 

174 

27. Lodba .. 

a a 

IfiOO 

i IfiOO 

489 

CnlUration and sgrioultural 

862 

. 


Uboor. 



198 

1,498 

Other natural products 

a a 

44 



Industry .. 


27 

749 

394 

Labourers unspeeiAsd' 


81 

12 

685 

Others 


36 

11 

667 



9 

993 

28. Lobab .. 


tfiOO 

60 

709 



14 

*96 

BUeksniilhs and iron workers 


830 



Agrioaltnra sad stock-raising 


671 

tfioe 

902 

OUicr industries 


46 

343 

983 

Lahoorars utupeclAad 

Others .. 

a a 

a a 

19 

44 

4S5 

65 

400 

1,161 

29. Lubita .. 

• a 

IfiOO 

1 

57 

060 

680 

399 

Saltpetre makers and earthworkers 

63 

*9 

AsnottJiurs uM fttoec-rAuinK 

a 

871 

lAboorers unspscified 


80 

JfiOO 

481 

Others .. .. 

• a 

86 

1 64 

194 

80. Nai 

• • 

IfiOO 

1 933 

931 



St 

908 

Barbers .. 


633 

, 327 

476 

Agricultnia and stock-raising 


401 

, M 

317 

Domestic serrioc .. 


S9 

j 


Others 


37 

IJOOO 

061 

• 


807 

16 

81. PasI 

• a 

IfiOO 

439 

98 

19 

41 

18 

143 

304 

lift 

Tsri-makera 

Agrhinitnrt and etock-raising 


7 

918 

268 

Other industries 
j^blic farce 

a a 

17 

m • 

Labocrers unspecified 


£8 

1 ** 

91 

Others 

a a 

28 

! 29 

227 





936 

32. PathaB 

' aa 

tfiOO 

■ IflOO 

504 

Agrlcullnra and stock-raising 

a a 

667 

199 

348 

fodnatry .. 

Transport.. .. 

•• 

78 

39 

481 

112 

30 

80 

33 

802 

801 

184 

SCO 

136 

Trade .. .. 

Pnblic force ... 

Fobbe administration 
Domestic serrioe 

Others .. 

a a 

are 

a a 

a a 

a a 

64 

28 

43 

96 

40 

76 

97 

017 

104 

38. BAjfOT 

• a 

tfiOO 

tfiOO 

S43 

Military sarriee, Oovernmant 
Tiea, land hoUara. 

HI- 

447 

860 

700 

Cnltiration and itoek-raising 


488 

93 

101 

Industry .. 


U 

19 

910 

Trade 


9 

8 

911 

Domesiie aerrtoa 


9 

8 

466 

LabcFUtats uaspeciCed 

-T- 

11 

1 

664 

Othsra 

•• 

16 



f S.5 

II! 
si 


1“ 

z 


6te 

CCS 

tK6 

796 

123 

836 

916 

617 

549 

918 

883 

1^ 

630 

298 

491 

486 

340 

816 

768 

443 


975 


S3 

938 

346 

491 

2.163 

83» 

387 

893 

946 

9»4 

489 

433 

473 

2,244 

800 


707 


638 

719 

188 


*836 

486 


943 

379 

487 

34 

94 


‘iw 

368 

849 

890 

194 

989 

360 

189 

238 

ITS 
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Subsidiary Table VIII.—Occwpaiion* of selected eajfej—(concluded). 


CuU tod oocojittlon. 


III i 

Ills' 

a o - o 

1 

\h i 

szl 

g 

a a B 
* 1 

Caata and oeenpation. 

T! •• o 

|i1n 

Ibl 

jD g 

Ip 

iH 

111 

1 

ifioo 

1»4 

• 

30. Sontn .. . .. 

• a 

tfiOO 

m 

510 

191 

QoIdtmiUu,' Jawallan, liltac. 

709 

40 

ISS 

409 

smiths. 




07 

61 

Agriouliur* and tloek-raiting 

• a 

Ml 

893 

46 


Oibe* indottriea .. 

• • 

38 

1.146 

SS 

** 

Trad* 

• a 

14 

646 

40 

' 41 

Other* .. .. 

• • 

83 

40C 

54 

871 





86 

999 

37. Xnu 

• a 

IfiOO 

689 

99 

994 

1 




55 

ITS 

Oil pmsari ua seUert 

a • 

438 

700 



Agrienltore and ttook-raialng 

a a 

487 

470 

tfiOO 

258 

CKher induatriai 

• a 

18 

7« 

fil9 

391 

Trade ,. 

• • 

90 

SIS 

16S 

330 

lAboutera nnipeoilod 

« a 

81 

686 

86 

48 

Othtra 

• • 

16 

900 

105 

167 





80 






95 

ISO 





86 

1 910 





65 

' 308 





19 

600 





IS 

253 






Si, Stmo .. 

Agriculton.tnd itock-nuiiog 
IndaiUy .. .. 

Titda •> 

Pablia lotee 
PubUo adaiinUtTBUoa 
Axis ttid prot wi ona .. 

OoaiMtia Mirioa 
lisbooran onipeoilUd 
UnprodnoUTa .. 

Othan 

S6. Bbaub.. 

Agriooltara and atook-tmliinf 
Indnatry .. •• 

Tianiport,. «• 

Tnidft •* •• 

PnbUe («roa and adminiitration .. 

Arts and ptofataiona .. 
tAboorera unapaoifiad 
Domaitio larr.oa 
UnprodaoUta .. 

Ot^i 

The icnraa in thU Ubia are oaloolatad on »ha nriaoipal oeoonillona lot aotiul worken onlr. 

^ Jrom I«p^ iSj. Ecf on which thi. i. baaad. ■■ Agrio: 

nod atoek-raiaing’' ia naad to inoln^ all ooen^atioaa In eoloMa It to 95 InolnyTa. 


Tha 

inltura 


in thaoaaa 


- t»ai«onal ocoupauon *• «.apt 

[u) oaaa ol ni. 8, t. la 16 . M, 84, and 59, whew thara a nooa. 

Subsidiary Table IX.—Zfumicr o/p/?r8on8 employed on the 18</t March, 1921, 
(1) on railtoays, (2) in the Irrigation department, (3) in Posts and Telegraphs. 


Claaa of paraona eaplojrad. 


Eutopaana 
anl Anglo. 
Indiana. 


Indiana. 


(1) BA1LWA7S 


Total peraons emplojrod 

iVaana dlraoUp ampfapad 

Offlocra .. .. •• ** 

Bobordinataa drawing more than Be. 76 par maoMo: 
Ditto from Ba. 90 to 75 par mouMm 

Ditto under B*. 90 par moniam 

iVMiia iwdiraeltv amp<*ir*‘* 

Coolractort .. .. 

Cootraetofi’regular amployta .. 

Cooliaa .. .. .. *' 


(2) IBWOATION DEPARTMENT 


Total persona emploped 
rtrtont diracllp tmploytJ 
Officer* .. .• 

Upper iubordlnata* .. 

IiOwer dluo 
Clarka ... . 

Peon* and other aomnt* 
Cooliaa .. «• 

Itrton* InJIraellp awpJapad 
Contraotora .. 

Oentreotor*' regniar amployta 
Cooliat .. .. 


2L2J1 

3,330 

149 

1.681 

400 

6 

1 

1 


41 

40 

39 

3 


I00,IS2 

* SSfiTt 

81 

1,844 

S8d)10 

60,886 

J3,4Pf 

879 

1,879 

10,783 


M.578 

7,790 

71 

01 

388 

1.78S 

AOOO 

1.476 

99,;m 

1,800 

1.470 

98,017 
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Poet OAee. 

Talagnph department 

Ctau o< pwMiu emplojrtd. 

Bnropeana 
and Anglo* 
Indiana. 

Indiana. 

Europeaaa 
and AB^ 
Indiana. 

IndSaiUa 

(3) POSTS AND TELEO&AFHS 





Total persons employed .. 

M 

is.6n 

tu 

i,»i 

SuporrUiag oOoent, ineladtns Probationary SaparintaadonU and 
Inspsetorf ol Post Otteet and Ak»iitant and Dapuly Saperintendonis 

8 

so 

81 

5 

o( Triaaranbs and all eflUer* el hi<li«r rank than Ihcaa. 





pMtmaatOTi,' Inolading Deputy, AuUtant, Sub and Branch PontmaaMra 

H 

97S 

3 


Signalling aitahUahmtnt, iool'nding warrant ofllnera, non oommiaaioncd 
officera, mililarr telagraphUta and other employfo. 

” 

83 

18t 

124 

lliaeelkmaoai agenU. lobsol maatera, atation maaten, ete. .. 

S 

1,587 

« a 

a a 

CUrka ol all kinda . ' .. Q ** 

8 

1,473 

0 

83 

oa •• •• •• •• 

.. 

4.783 



Skilled lahonr eatablishment. inelndlng loremen, inatmmsnt.inakera, 

.. 

8M 


S3S 

oarpentara, blaakaixutha, moohaniiia, aob-lnapocton, lineman, line* 
ridera and other employfa. 





(Tuaklllad Ubonr Mlabliahmsot. mclnding tine ooohaa, cahla goanla, 
bailerymen, telegraph mnatangera, paona, and otha' employAi. 

Road eatabliatomt eonaiating of oiPraeeta, mnnera, eleru and hooking 

a a 

MHO 

a a 

735 


%!9a 



agenta, boatmen, ayoaa, coachmen, bearm and otbera. 

RftilviAy SorricA a* aa 




1 

068 



SnpeiTiaing oSoeta, incinding Snperintendenta aitd Inapectora ol 

1 

IS 



Sorting. 





ol Sll klSuS •* •« 0* •• aa 


2 



SortOn ae •• •• aa aa a« 


014 



Mail goarda, mail agenta, ran poona, porters, ate. 


• 320 



aa aa a# aa aa aa 


a a 


a a 

Olhor a» aa *1 aa aa 


14 

a a 

•• 
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XVl^Induitriw of luxury 














































































IndiiBtriai Subsidiary Table II .—Particulars of estahlithments employing 20 or more persons in 1911 and 1921. 
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CHAPTER XII. — OCCUPATION 
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Indnatrial Subsidiary Table V .—Place of ongin of unskilled entploySg in selected industries. 
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CHATTEB Xn.—OCCUPATION 


iDdustria] Subsidiarj Table VI .—Distribution of certain races in certain 

industrial establishments. 


EnrapMfls and .Noglo*lndian« oapIoTed 


Total Euro* 
poaaaaad ‘ 


tadnatrUl attablUbmeaU. 

Anglo- 

ludiani. 

1 

M.^ 


Superriiiiig 

(taB. 

ClariMl^ttaS 

si^Le 

aorkmen. 

(*) 

Unokillad 

aorkman. 

i 

"i 

S 

i 1 

1 

1 

A 

' J 

' 1 
' £ 

• 

s 

II 

i 

a 

J 

g 

• 

&a 

8 

"a 

91 

i 

1 

tM 

J 

■5 

a 

i 

£ 

1 

2 

a 

4 

6 

0 

7 

8 

9 

U) 

11 

18 

13 

Total (Britiali dittricta) 

a 0 

193 

aa 

ISI 

1 

944 

.. 

ISO 

a a 

69 

a a 

9 

t 

i 


/Total group .. 

• • 

SS 

a a 

1 20 

t 

a a 

19 



a a 

1 




I 

[ Tea plantation.. 

a a 

12 

a a 

B 

i a a 

4 









V Sugaioano plantation 














m 

—Total group .. 

a a 

S 

a 

1 


3 


1 







'Total group .. 

aa 

170 

a a 

23 


90 


SS 




8 



Cotton— 





1 




! " 






Ginning, oleaaing 

and 

no 

_ 

17 


6C 


8G 

i 






prooeing MlUa. 





i 


a • 







IV 

I 

a 

1 

1 

and 

96 


7 











otaer millt. 







a a 


a a 

a a 

•• 

8* 

•• 


w«^— 















tVooUta mill* 

a a 

so 

• a 

1 

a a 

16 

a a 

19 







Carpet faetoriaa 

a a 

« 

a a 

8 

aa 

1 








V—Total group .. 

• a 

94 

a a 

4 

a • 

40 

a a 

4 






VI- 

-Total group 

a a 

29 

a a 

ft 


19 


1 














• • 


a a 

a a 

a a 

a a 

a a 

vn. 

Total group .. 

BraM, tin and ooppar 

209 

2 

a a 

SO 

a a 

107 

a a 

48 

a a 

80 




( 

ueioriM. 




•• 



a a 

a a 

a a 

1 

a a • 

a a 

a a 

vm! 

Total group .. 

a a 

II 

a a 

2 

a a 

4 

aa 

5 






( 

.Olaaa hangla (aetorioe 

a a 

2 

a a 

aa 

aa 

2 








utj 

Total group 

a a 

S8 

1 

a 

7 

a a 

14 

a a 

a a 


17 




i 

.Lae iaetorieo .. 

a 

4 j 

a 

1 

a a 

3 


•• 1 


1 




\ 

Total group .. 

a 

100 1 

•• ; 

1 

28 

a a 

t 

00 


I 

e 


11 




xi 

\ 

Bioe and tour mlUt 

a 

19 

a 

4 

aa 

7 

a 

4 






1 

V 

8 tt^ (aetoriat 

a 

S4 


11 


28 


1 ' 






XI j 

Total group .. 

a 

SI 

a a 

6 

aa 

34 

a a 

S 






1 

Boot and ihoa laotoriM 

a a 

s 

aa 

1 

a 

1 


1 






XII- 

Total group .. 

a a 

17 

aa 

6 

a a 

88 








XIII—Total group .. 

a a 

4 

a a 

1 

a a 

3 








XIV- 

■Total group .. 

a a 

40 

aa 

18 

a a 

29 


> : 


0 




XV- 

Total group .. 

m a 

24 

a a 

" i 

a a 

10 


1 

. 1 






XVI I 

Total group ., 

aa 

92 

a. 

1 

11 

a a 

as 


0 






C 

Printing praaaae 

a a 

so 

1 

a a 

10 

a a 

34 

-• 

0 














































































































Industrial Subsidiary Table VII.—Pfopor<»onai dititibuiton oj adult unmen and oj children of each usx in different indutlnet 

per 10.000 adult women and ptr J ,000 children oJ both sexes combined. 
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Industrial Subsidiary Table VIII .—Distribution oj power. 
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APPENDIX A. 

Distribation and movement of popolatlon by diatricti, states and tahslli. 


The diatribntion and movement of the population has been discussed, in respect of the 
larger territorial units, in Chapter 1. Distribution and movement b 7 districts and tahsils is 
dealt with in this appendix. As regards distribution, there is little or nothing new to be said, 
and the reader is referred to previous reports. As regards movement—by which is reallr 
meant variation—during the past decade, it has already been shown that this has depended, 
to a degree which obeourea the influence of ail other factors, on the caprice of the influenza 
epidemic: and w^t is true of the larger is equally true in all but a few instances of the 
smaller local units. Migration however, though barely on a scale suflScient to affect the flgures 
of the natural divisions, nas influenced district and tahsil variation in some cases. 

In the folloiring paragraphs the figures of the districts of each natural division are taken 
up in turn 


2. HIMALAYA, WEST. 


(1) Dehra Dun 


reclaimed lands, 
have returned to 
(2) Naini 


This is a healthy and, so far as the headquarters tahsil is concerned, 

a fertile tract: with a low density due 
to the preponderance of jungle. The 
Chakrata tahsil is entirely montane and 
is very sparsely populated indeed. The 
population has increased. But this is 
entirely due to the increase of immigrants 
and the decrease of emigrants. The 
natural population is stationary. Immi¬ 
grants arc to a small extent temporary 
pilgrims at Bikhikeeb, but mainly pro¬ 
fessional and business men, semi-perma¬ 
nent settlers attracted by the growing 
towns of Dehra and Mossoorio: laborers 
from Ou^, also semi-permanent, 
etnployeil in the tea gardens: together 
with some permanent seltlera on 
Emigrants are mostly the desoendants of senu-permanent immigrants who 


Oehra Don dUteiot 
sod tshiils. 

Population. 

Donaity 

Puo«otas« 
o( variatioD 
1911-1991. 

Diftriet total 

dl>,9iS 

178 

•i-8'6 

Dslita .. 

166,6X0 

XU 

+4-3 

OhskrsU 

66 ,6:18 

1X5 

+1-5 

Fspnlstiou 

1991. 

IflL 

Variation. 

AotnsI .. 

919443 

904,888 

-1-7,866 

Imaugrants .. 

60,171 

64444 

-|-6,6t7 

BmigiaaU 

6,399 

8.867 

—9476 

Natural.. .. 

lfie.964 

169.111 

—747 


their ancestral homes. 
Tal.—The greater part 


of this 


Naini Tal di«Uiet 

Aod tfthfili. 

Population. 

Oanaltjr. 

Parosotago 
o{ varlatioo 
1911.19X1. 

DitUiet total 

176476 

109 

-14-4 

Ualdwnni 

78,680 

61 

-8-3 

Kiohha .. .. 

91.668 

119 

—2X-3 

Naini TWI .. 

60/111 

139 

-H-4 

Kaabipnt .. 

46,781 

X«7 

—24-0 

Population. 

1091. 

19U 

Variation. 

Aotoal .. 

976476 

893419 

-46,644 

Inunlfranti .. 

107490 

184^657 

—96461 

KmigranU .. 

16,003* 

X1463 

—7,860 

Natural .. .. 

188489 

XI 1.836 

—97443 


district—the Tarai (Kiohha) and Bhabar 
(Haldwoni), and in a lesser degree 
Kashipur—is extremely unhealthy, and 
the whole is largely under forest. The 
Bhalxar with a very low water level can 
only be cultivated where it oan be served 
by canals: and as the canals depend on 
•mall streams only, most of the tract is 
uninhabited except by migratory graxiers 
and woodcutters, and Usddwaui has a 
lower density than any other tahsil in 
the provinoe. 


The very large decrease of population in the Tarai and Kashipur probably reflects a 
growing oonviction that these tracts are unsuitable, owing to their climate, for settlement by 
outsiders. Outsiders here, who come mainly from Rampur State and Rohilkhand, move ofi to 
their-homes in the early hot weather: at the same time the Bhabar onltivators return to the 
hills. The current census was taken a week later than in 1911, and this fact accounts for the 
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APrESDIX A. 


1 nik of Iho ilecre.'iso in U:c bu* >nionUne pirtion of tho district. Tiie nMparoni lom of thi 
Bhobtr ln»< bo-onto an nppire it gain to the Vaini Tal tnhsil and to the Almora di.Htriol. 

It will be >cen that of the discrict'x lost of pipuUtion uf 46 th-iu^d, 26 th lOsand arc 
immiiprants T.icee iinirigrnnti are of course ol the *‘poriolic” variety Emigrants ore 
principally Sa'di children of these peri >dio immigr iot* as are born during the winter, and are 
not really emigrants at ail. 


• 

A'nio'x dl-'iric*. 

.•D'l tnhs la 

• 

f.ipuia ion. 

Dens ly 

P rorn'ace 
•)i V ri ition 
Idl'tOS . 

Dik’rio'. loul 

4tmvs .. .. 1 

Ran ktic*' 

U* ainpuw'4t 
r ■!0 agarb 

tSO.'ttS 
in7.4.>* 1 
167 8Ui i 
OOTSri 

j 

US 

81 

JS7 

+•9 

—18*1 

•(-tO-U 

P^idl itiOM. 

mi. 

toil. 

Variatim. 

set al .. 

6^1 sss 

611 Ok) 

+4,7j8 

IliimigruDia .. 

9.16) 

14.bC0 

- 4049 

Kii.i^riBti 

&:).7j6 

^8,8x3 

86 

Natuml .. 

674 MU 

:64,>H8 

-f-O.CU 


(3l — The pnp)ilnti->D ixpracti- 

oilly stationary. If the coii^us had been 
taki-ii a week earlio", as in 1011, there 
Mould almost cer aioly have been n d » 
crease. Tho appearance of a decrease has 
been avoided owing to the (aca that large 
numlKTs of the Bnabar cultivators— who 
come m'letly from tho Champiwat tnhsil • 
had re:vhcd tboir huines iu the hills by 
Afar.'h 1 h. Uonc-j the smaller numher 
of emigrants (|H.-ricdin) who would nor* 
milly have bewme more nnmuroii-*. Th i 
smilller number of immigrei.ts is duo t*! 
changes in the garrixo i of Ranikhct and 
Almori, and of oonrse to the heavy mor¬ 
tality of the dcA'Ie. 


04rl.wdl diatricl 
sn j Uhti|«. 

P ‘pnl.tioD. 

9 

Danajiy. 

Pureenug; 

1 Vi nation, 
.0 ii-mi. 

D atriel tot 1 .. 

P-ati .. • 

4‘*a.lr0 
isi out) 

8i 

+ fx 

lisDtd'iwaa .. 

Cliaiwh .. .. 

8U 1.146 ( 
10,980) 

83 

*11 

-F^i-alaii ui. 

ton. 

lull. 

Vuri ition 

Ao^U'^l *• 

486110 

47 JGU 

+ .r4.^ 

liiiin-|,r«n'a .. 

1) 6«t 

n,;8» 

—a too 

Kmi<.raD'a .. 

28/ki5 

.4841 

+701 

N» nrj| .. •• 

499 107 

400 CB4 

+S4I8 


(1) Oarhto-tl. —Ti.e p ipulaiimi hns 
veiyxiightly increased: the district uii- 
•lo'ibto by suffered much h ss from the 
i •Hneiizt epidemic than did the province 
geuuially Im i'igran<s, who are m'ally 
wives lak.ii trom neighbouring dl-tricls 
U'ld Nlities hito dooruised: as would ho 
vx|Hcud, for here there is no iiuinr I 
iacicH-o to o<nnt}}ibalance heavy inor* 
tali'y. Emigrants, to whom the somo 
con.idernti ms t pply, ari inoio i.uinuiuu« 
owing iM larger reeuitmont tor military 
and quani-military service. 


3. SUB HIMALAYA. WEST. 


(1) Haharanpur. -The district has snifertsJ a 


Brtbaiaapnr d.atrkt 
aal tat aila. 

Popi Utioii, 

0 «n>Uy. 

I'aronotaga ^ 
at auruitKii 
I'U-lOil. 1 

Dalriett^tl 

987.471 

441 

! 

—6-n 

btbi.niopar 


4 0 

- 4 V 

Deolkind 

J 91,444 

4 7 


It.orkoa 

X76.42a 

;9i 

—61 

Nakn' 

171,048 

418 

4-4 

PopalaUon. 

mi 

19u 

Variation. 

Actoal 

987.471 

081.479 

—484168 

immiaranU 

63,814 

74,410 

—3 ,303 

Fmigninti 

69,900 

It.,078 

-o.coe 

Nnlnral .. 

944/.87 

1*7S.!0 

—'at,314 


fairly evenly disiri'mted loss of population 
<>| 5 per cent. The 6garos call f »r u<» 
comment: the rate of di create is about 
ii'rriual for the wesiern portion of the 
provine1'. is n- tice ible that i-niigmnis 
now outnuni'eriminigriiuta. This pr-b- 
iilily means no more than that the ira>’t 
(inainly liiat on tbo west Imok of the 
* Jnninu. \\i>h which the district exoh ngta 
wives has Mifiered relatively lees from 
iiiflucoxa. 

























































AHl'ENblX A. 


(2) Ba rti/iy.—Th«i dcoroAStt uf pupa'ittiun is » 


BorvUljr dotnot 
■ ad Uktiti. 

PopaUbon. 

Uuuity. 

Ptre:nU|ia 
of vatiailbO. 
I9ll-.9at 

Uutricl total 

l/>l3ja75 

riJ 

-7*4 

Poridpar 


493 

. —0-4 

Btrviliy .. .. 

3t4jOBS 

1.018 

—1*4 

Aonla 

197.118 

641 

—d-O 

iiganj .. 

9.',7«.7 

0S3 

-e-T 

Babvri .. .. 

ITUftOl 

iJ4 

-18 l 

Hawibjto] 

117.4S1 

631 

-80 

TopaUtiun. 

jOii. 

1911. 

Variation. 

ActOjll .. 

1.013 S7S 

ijMMi 

-s**,7se 

Iminigrailta .. 

80,3t0 

107.81S 


Emlar«au 

Ib0,0io 

ttOXiS 

—SO IS8 

Katural .. 

],U3S,631 


—88.465 


% 


cry anevuoly distrihuUK^. Tne pvroeuia^y 
is excvedingiy bi^ iu Boburi, tbe tabsil 
wbicbadjoius ibeTarai and U nolurionsly 
unbealiby. lo 1901*11 this tabsil also 
sufTeivd Heavy lueses, from whicb it to- 
covered in the following decade. Mirgauj 
end Nawabganj, the other two northern 
t-^hsil8. have been hanier hit than the 
southern portion of the district. The 
hoadejoartera tahsil, thanks lo the pre- 
bouce of the city and ik4 suburbs, reduces 
Iho dislriol petceulage. 

Both inunigrams and emigranta oou* 
tinue to decrease in numbers. Imtm- 

! 'rants include s>me op ratives in Bateil- 
y city, and emigranta some settlers iu 
tbe Naini Tal Tarai. But tbe bulk of 
the migratiou is matrimonial. 


l3) Bijnor .—Variation calls lor no comtuent 


Kjoor diattiot 
and tabaila. 

Papoiation. 

IX n.itr. 

Pureoniagb 
of varUiioo, 
1911-mi. 

Distrioi total .. 

740,189 

395 

-8*9 

lUji.or ., 

194.166 

409 

-8*1 

K. gioa .. 

14X.V0t 

.94 

-14*3 

Ok'npur 

3»3.0i}| 

S61 

—6*1 

Ma^lubad , 

160L768 

asu 

—6 3 

p. p iliitioa. 

19 Jl. 

1911. 

Vaiitil Mt, 

Aelml .. 

140,tSX 

806,900 

— 

Immigrauti 

98,807 

St 01 

—;0i<94 

KmigrAH'* 

ilJM 

G8,9>S 

—IT049 

Naluial .. 

Ttl6.7PJ 

tf^nsis 

- 7.,'.78 


e.Tcopt in 
suderod 


the case of Nagina which has 
heavily. This tahsil is agticnl* 
turally precarious, and its ptpulation 
shows the baine violent Bucluations as the 
Bahbri tahsil of Bareilly. It lost severe¬ 
ly in the first ten years of the century, 
and recovered a large part of its losses ui 
tbe following deraoe. Emigration has 
decreased stvadil} sime 1900, probably at 
the expense of the Kubhipur and Tarai 
Uhsils of Niiini Tal In migrants have 
always bevu negligible. 


(4) PUihhi*. — Populaiiou 


Pilibhil dwu.e' 

'and tabii^. 

PopbUlioo. 

Dvniilr. 

P. reautaice 
(4 Variation, 
l(ttl-mt. 

fbUuiot total 

« • 

411,601 

8.0 

—11*5 

Btaalpnr.. 

9W 

lbl.44t 

40o 

—8-8 

Paranpot 

• • 

81.4S7 

69 

—:8*4 

P.libliit 

• • 

108.' 71 

86 i 

—1»‘8 

Pupolatatn. 

.931. 

l9... 

Va.Uii<n. 

Aotn^l .. 

• « 

4J1 601 

487411 

—6r.0l6 

Immigrants 

« • 

41-,80u 

<9.738 

—114 93 

Enii8>aaU 

• • 

43.661 

69,3k4 

- 16.; 7» 

Itatarai .. 

a 

434,3 9 

484.911 

• SOSli 


has reiiousiy tie reaso*!. The climate is most unboallliy on! 

ngricullure precarious. Losses are 
laiiviest in the two norileru lahsiU, 
ant BUalpur, whkh had gained least in 
I'.ill, has lost Uasl in 1921. These 
phonumcna are lomni 'n ulso to Burvillj 
iiud Btjiior, as b.s already been seen. 
Bulb emigrant < and immigrants are 
much fewer than ten years ago. Imuii- 
gratiou l>ad nlieady Itcgun to duoliue iu 
1911 : in a keeu market for labour 
PiiibLit is* too uDutiraetive to ie able 
to 0 '<mpeic. For the decline of ooiigra- 
lioi it is difficult to account; but the 
movement is mainly matrimonial, and 
matiiiuonitl emigratiou is only brisk 
in pru:>pcrous times. 
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APriNDlX A. 


(6) Kherit —The decrease here 


Kheri distriot 
sod UheiU. 

PopaUtioo. 

Deoritr. 

Prroentosa 
o( Tarietioo, 
19U-1981. 

Distriot total 

»13,47S 

sot 

—4*8 

Unhamdl .. 

U8,)>25 

883 

—6-4 

NigbMan 

S8S>41 

aso 

—1-4 

Lokhimpar .. 

mjeod 

849 

—6*0 

PopnlatioD. 

IBU. 

19U. 

VorUiion. 

AeiDol 

918,476 

969.806 

—46,733 

ImmiftanU 

6<668 

in'jsts 

—46,786 

Emisroati 

4S,87» 

66,828 

—14.449 

Netnrol .. 

891,801 

904,668 

—13,467 


has b«eQ little more than oormal, aad Kheri Blands 
midwi^ between its western neighboor 
Pilibhit, which has loet soveroly. and iu 
eastern neighbour Bahraich, which has 
gained slightly in popnlation. It is 
very noticeable that along the foot of 
the hills conditions of health appear to 
have been progressively better from 
West to EmI, from Naini Tal right 
ucroes to Bosti, Here the loesea are 
concentrated in the southern tahsils. 
Nighos^ in the north has suSerod 
least: in 1911 it was found to have pres- 
pered least. The reason for violent 
dnettmtiou in one half of the district, 
combined with comparative steadiness 
in the other, here os elsewhere is to me 
inexplicable. 


There is a very big fall in the number of immiCTonts. but for which the population would 
lx* almost statmnary. fmmgration 1^ begun to decline in 1911, and the reason given in the 
last report—that reclamaUon of the jungle hod practically ceased—is thus corrobonied. The 
gTMter ^rt of a generation has now nasi^ ^ reclamation was carried on on any appreciable 
scale, and few of tlie descendants of the original settlers will have been shown as immigrants. 


4. INDO-GANOETIO PLAIN, WEST. 


(1) ifttsojfamoj/ar.—Losses have been slight 


Munflaroasar dutnet 
end Uiisila. 

Popnlation. 

Densitr. 

Percentage 
ot verietim, 
1911-1981. 

Oiitrifit total 
Uaeaflemegar .. 

Keirona .. 

JoDsatb .. 

Undhona.. 

794.866 

831,887 

806,038 

186,418 

180,998 

470 

478 

466 

410 

631 

-1-6 
—8*3 
+ *7 
-6-8 
-pa*8 

Popolotion. 

19U. 

iWl 

VeriatluB 

Acteal .. 

loimigranu .. 

Kmigraotf 

Natural.. 

794.806 

73,66e 

66,680 

787.»86 

807,643 

96,617 

67,639 

779,686 

—18,878 

—81,848 

—939 

+7.631 


(2) Meerut .—The population just 


Meemt distriot 
and toheili. 

Pupulstioa. 

I. Dnositj, 

Peroentoge 
of variation, 
1911.1831. 

District toUl 

Ifeemt .. 

Oheiinbnd 

Uawooe .. 

Beghpat.. 

Sordhans 

Hspnr .. 

1.489,074 

800,0^8 

963.103 

186,646 

803.134 

819,800 

846,936 

C68 

1,066 

690 

440 

744 

rai 

634 

—a 

-hf-8 
—9 
-61 
+8 7 
— •3 
-8 9 

IVpalotioa 

1931. 

1911. 

VnrietioB. 

Actual ,. 

Immigrants 

Emifionle 

Nntninl .. 

1.480,074 

180,967 

120.419 

1,498,676 

1,604,180 

160,287 

184,046 

1,478.006 

-6,119 
—99,270 
-4,167 
+ 18,971 


and are confined to the cast of the district, 
especially Jansath. Kairana and Bu* 
dhana have actually increased. The 
reason for the heavy losses in Jansath 
are not clear, but as the tahsil contains 
a considerable tract of riverain (Kbadir) 
country on the right bonk of the Ganges, 
which is precarious and carries a popu¬ 
lation largely minatory, the figures may 
be connected with the very large de¬ 
crease of immigration : which accounts 
for more than the whole of the district’s 
losses. This decrease is a repetition of 
what was found in 1911, and all that 
con be said is that the reason aseigned in 
the last report—movement to escape 
plague- was evidently incorrect. 


-Mc oitTiubij luiaio* 

gous to those cf Muzoffarnagar. Lkissos 
are concentrated in the eastern half of the 
district in the two tahsils Alawaua and 
Hapur, which border the Ganges—and are 
associated with a big decrease of immi¬ 
grants, which more than accounts for the 
feline of the district as a whole, 
moerut is agricultnrally prosperous; and 
the figures reveal what is revealed else- 
where (^f-g- in Gorakhpur) that the tracts 
with the highest density tend most to 
increawin populaUon. It follows that 
variation is not connected with the margin 
of 8ubsi8tenco-a point that has 
stressed in the body of the report 
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^8) BtUandshahr ,—Tbe figures show a normal and fairly evenly distri'>uted decrease of 

5 per cent. There was a decrease also 
in 1911. As in 1911, tbe principal losses 
are found in SiVandarKbad and Khurja ; 
these are the two westerly tohsils border* 
ing un the Jamna, so that the conditions of 
Meernt and Muzafiaraagar are reversed. 
The easterly tah^nls which have suffered ‘ 
least have the highest density. Immi¬ 
grants are much fewer than in 1911, in 
which year they were much fewer than 
in 1901. I am unable to hazard a reason 
for the decline of immiCTation; all that 
can be said is that plague, which was 
blamed in the last report, was evidently 
not responsible 


Bnlondtbabr dittriok 

Mill 

Population. 

Danait;. 

Psroeataga 
of vatiatioo, 
1911-1981. 

Diitriottoul .. 

Anoptbahr .. 

Bnlandahahr .. 

Biksadrab^ .. 

Khurja .. .. 

1,066419 

>05407 

819,516 

>88.976 

060 

568 

671 

408 

638 

—6*0 

-4-8 

—4-1 

-6*9 

-0-8 

Popnlatioe. 

1931. 

1911. 

Variatioa. 

Aoloal .. .. 

Iiaffligiania ., 

Emigrants 

Natural.. .. 

1006419 

91,068 

106^173 

1,080,038 

1,133,189 

114417 

118.630 

1,138450 

-60413 

—98449 

—7403 

-41,797 

(4) Aligarh. 

—The district has suffered bea 

Aligarh diitriot 
and tahsil*. 

PopaUiion. 

Dansity. 

• 

Pmentags 
ol variation, 
1911-1911. 

Dhtriot total .. 

AtraoU .. .. 

Aligarh .. .. 

Igias 

lUair .. 

Uatbras.. .. 

Bthandra Bao 

t48l.7«8 

186,794 

839478 

1C0.733 

186,661 

191470 

170481 

640 

645 

679 

473 

410 

009 

834 

-8-9 
-8-8 
-7*1 
—18*9 
—6*9 
-9-0 
-10 9 

PopnUtion. 

19X1. 

1911, 

Variation. 

Aoloal .. 

Immigrants .. 

Emigrants .. 

Natoral .. ., 

1401.746 

108437 

134.409 

1493,330 

1406480 

139478 

100408 

1.177.100 

1 

—103,986 

-86461 

—16.560 

—83,840 


f losses, Iglas and in a smaller degree 
Sikandra mo being especially bard hit. 
The northern tahsils as in 1901*11 have 
fared best. 

Immigrants as in the rest of tbe 
northern Doab have decreased oonsider* 
ably. 


(5) Muttra .—Losses have been no more than normal; which Is surprising, for agriculturally 

this district has probably had a more 
unfavourable decade than any other in 
the province. Sadabad however, which 
has tbe highest density, has a percent* 
age of decrease almost double that of 
any other tahsil. In 1901*11 tbe district 
declined very much more markedly (by 
14 per cent.), and Sadabad suffi red least 
(6‘5 per cent.) 

Both immigration and emigration 
have declined, but immigration in tbe 
greater degree, and emigrants now out¬ 
number immigrants by about 15,000. 
In 1911 and 1901 migration was found 
to bal ince itself almost exactly. 


blottra distriot 
and tahiils. 

PopnIatioB. 

k 

Density. 

Pa roan tags 
ol variation, 
1911-1931. 

Dislriet total 


019488 

487 

-0*7 

Sadr tahail 


191478 

476 

-01 

Chhata .. 


134.688 

831 

—3*8 

Nat 


86486 

883 

—0*7 

Mababan .. 


U6J3M 

467 

—4*5 

Sadabad ., 


91,108 

007 

—10*0 

Population. 

1991. 

1911. 

Variation 

Aotual 

• • 

619,138 

600410 

-37473 

Immigrants 

• a 

76.009 

118438 

—36,029 

Emigrants 

s a 

91479 

11 >,490 

—11,140 

Natural 

•* 

033408 

660,497 

—31,689 
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.tPPIXUlX A. 


. (6) Atjtu. -Tho populatiuu has Iweu alinost deoiinaled. It dccreas«H appreciublr alsu la 

the last docade. In 1011 Bah and 
F itahabod alotw showed iaoreosus : those 
tohsils DOW show the bifj^cst dcoreoses 
Bif dtksreoaea are also shown by Kiraoli 
and Kbera^rh: these arc all trans- 
Jamna tahsila 

'I'ho tahsils witfi the hii'best den> 
sitieti, Sa Ir and Firozabad, have suffered 
least 

Migration of both kinds lias deoline>i 
enormously. 

It is uvless to attempt to aeoouut 
liv I he degree of variation as between 
districts. It must bo duo. to an extent 
that ooDocals all minor causei to the 
oaprioious incideuec of the ioflueuza 
epidemic. 


Agra dUttiol 
rnil uluUi. 

1 - 

Popolalioa. 

i 

D«iulljr. 

Ptfetnlnge 
at Votialiou, 
r>IM93l. 

l)i*tdot tout 

IlDMdpor 

PirOMbad 

Bih 

• • • • 

VsUhabad 

Uadr Isluil 

Kiiaoli .. ,, 

Kbmga’h 

sst,ie6 

itacK 

10S340 

101.710 

J77,T0T 

99,S0t 

101,8^ 

49s 

4d3 

641 

806 

460 

USX 

161 

aio 

-9-8 
-9-8 
-81 
-l«*7 
-16-6 
—*•8 
—lO'O 
-16-0 

PopaUiioo. 

19X1. 

1911 

Vdrialioo, 

\ 

AolMl 

lauBigniLnU .. 

BmigranU 

NstanU .. 

9X4,155 

lo./.oss 

140,(«S 

08^90 

\jniM7 

119.717 

171.716 

1.061.646 

—VljCOi 
-37.059 
. -31,8X3 
—93.156 


liainpnri diatriot 
ud Ubidla. 

Popnlallon. 

Osniity. 

BwesoUgr 
of vortatioD, 
19J1-19XI. 

OUldoi tout 

Molnpori .s 

Bbon^n.. 

Korhal .. 

Sbikobabtd .. 

Ua«Uhb..d .. 

748,0X7 

160/<«0 

31C.41il 

Vl;0X8 

146/180 

IS4.317 

417 
416 
472 

418 
490 
414 

-OX 
—J'8 
-1*1 
• 9*3 
-7*7 
-9*8 

Popalolioo. 

l9Xi. 

1911. 

VarUUio. 

a 

Aolu.1 .. 

ImanigronU . 

EmlgMU 
tlaluiat .. 

748,0»T 
67/17 S 

73,164 

768,308 

797.6^4 

110.880 

no,«i.5 

788,600 

-4»,8»7 
-42,Sid 
-88,171 
-30/51 


EUb ditlriol 
tad loluiU. 

Popalat.Qa. 

L'anoilj. 

PsTeoataga 

olvaciaea. 

1911.1991. 

Oiatriot total 

Sadr Toboil 

.. 

fSSl 

68d.7t 0 
lao/fii 
167,40S 
910.34 i 
lOOfiiS 

«B1 

493 

543 

424 

467 

-4 a 

—4*4 

—9 6 
-9*4 
—15*0 

PopolatioD. 

1911. 

1911. 

VariatioB. 

Aotaol .. 

Immigr^ata 

Bmigraatt 

Nataral .. 

8X9,760 

93,919 

88,863 

8'34^) 

871,871 
I*c,86l 
•04/137 
649,358 

-41/112 
—84.681 
-17,9b > 
-94,005 


Agra.^ Musiaiabad deolioe^l very seri¬ 
ously in 1901-11, aud again shows the 
heaviest biases.' Of the remainiug tahoila- 
Karhal audShikulmbod, which lia<l sli^t 
iuoieoses in 1011, have now decliuod tlie 
idoet. •• >. 

. 1 mmigrants have decreased by over 
•10 per ccut and oiuigrants very consi- 
dembiy. Emigrants now for the ffrst 
lime outnumber imiiiigr..nts, — 


(8) Etafi.~Lo»»ea here have been normal aud 


would have been less than normal bnt for 
the very bMvy decrease shown by Jalesar. 
This l^sil also showed the biggest 
decrease in 1911, aud the smallest in¬ 
crease in 1001. It adjoins the Sadabad 
lahsil of the Muttra district, which has 
l.een similarly hard hit. 

&tb immigrants and emigrants sie 
much fewer thaip in 1911, but eepe«.ially 
the former, and migraliou lou now almce: 
reached an equilibrium. _ 
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(!>) Htul'tnn —The p'pul »lioii whicli Ilk! 


Bulinn dUtriet 
and laht’li 

P ptUalioii. 

Daniity. 

PeroaoUge 
ol «>riation, 
lOtl-lOll 

1 

I) liriei loUl 

.. 

076.147 

484 

—7 6 

OuaBkiir 

• 

140077 

416 

-8-6 

Ji uati .. 


107.4'* 

549 

-t,-9 

tubsavan 

• 

187,t<97 

443 

—8-3 

Uudaon .. 


av*.v71 

644 

—81 

Datagaa] 

•• 

105,-Si 

467 

18 S 

Pi|tnlitioa 

toil 

toil. 

1 

Vafiaifiit. , 

Aetoal .. 


076,747 

1,06 > 063 

-78.6 6 

Immigrantj 


7»,C05 

'Jo.CS'' 

10,484 

Kmigiaat' 


09.790 

116 499 

.1^779 1 

Kataral .. 

•• 

09n,4f.9 

l,07J.8lH 

-76.901 1 


iiicri-aneU xiiglitly in lUIl now shows a large 
decrease especially in Uatnganj This 
tahsil lying between the Unntganga and 
(Janges rivers con*sins considerable ri¬ 
verain irnets. ‘i'he lahsils with ihu^high¬ 
est ileusiiy, Budaun and Bisauli, have 
suficred least. Migration has ikclined 
only pro}sirtionaU‘iy. 


(10) Jdor<id i^>ad - Tooiigh it has loel heavily 


Moradabvl has lost lesi than its neigh- 
iHinrs : U.e f.tvonrable comparison I cing 
clearly dun lo the presence of three cities. 
Thu. headquarters and Ainrohu lahsils 
have wtathero:l tlie dt cade 1 est. though 
Samhhal shown a surprising decline. The 
ex.eptional increase of popniation in the 

f irevious decade was attributed to the 
arge Muliammadan clement; that the 
underlying argument here is unsound is 
shown in chapter IV. Thaknrdwara, 
which bordcra the unhealthy portion of 
the Naini Tal district, has siifiered pr<'- 
poitionately far mote than tiny oMor 
tahsil 

Migratio I is negligible. The decrea-e 
in emigronlM may b> partly due t** the 
laieraiteof the Census, since periodic 
onltivstors iu the Tarai begin to re.arii 
to their homes at the end of the cold 
weather 

(11) Shahjahnnjntr.—This district shows a very big decline. The two northerly (ahsils,- 

Tillinr and ospocially Pa»ayao, which 
mnn up ox a wedge be) ween the Pili bit 
and Kheri districts, hear the brunt of the 
loss III the previuns de-ade Pawayau 
increased very greatly 
the di'trict decrease 1. 
tahsil with much the 
'ihe demographic planumena ot bliah- 
j.ihanpur are thorofore the same as those 
of other semi-eubmoutane disiriots. 

Migration is not important. Both 
immigrants and emigrants have decreased 
more or less proportionately. 


Mor.idiibetd diairlet 

and UbiiU. 

Population. 

D OkPy 

P«reanl-ge 
ol variatiao. 
H'.IIML 

Diiirict totil 


1,•98,658 

685 

—5-1 

Moradxb.vd 


947,876 

TtiJ 

—91 

Thako'dwars 


107.653 

419 

- 11 -a 

Hlai 


310,077 

6ll 

—5 6 

Stmbbal.. 


341,000 

CK* 

7 7 

Ammba .. 


8i3,e96 

658 

— 14 

Iluncpar 

- 

178,753 

*16 

—5-3 

PipalatiOB 

l*Sl. 

19'l. 

V..fiatk>n. 

Aotnal .. 


I,1!«,G53 

1,9 8JI5S 

—61 SSO 

Immitr.Bia 


70,747 

SSsSt 

-14,684 

Kmigranta 

• • 

•07)) 7 

UH.e-ji 

-CO 687 

SatarsI .. 

« • 

1,815,883 

J,81*U56 

80,881 


Shnb)abaapar diatrioi 
sod ktbatla. 

PopoUiloa. 

Deaaity. 

raroantago 
ol variutiun. 
1911-1081. 

Dialriol total 

879,115 

486 

-11-8 

8baby*banpnr .. 

342.816 

016 

—8-5 

jalolabad 

1u9,86J 

492 

—6-3 

171bar .. 

993,708 

634 

—11-9 

Pawayan 

3144189 

364 

-IS 5 

PsptiJalirn. 

1921. 

1011 

VArUU^^o. 

Aetoal .. 

839.115 

915 776 

-106 Clio , 

ImmlgrnDta 

Ufi-t 

9S,88i> 

—34.767 ! 

Emtarunta 

98874 

134 473 

-36.536 , 

MatanU 

864,467 

0814108 

—117.441 1 

1 


while ihe lesi of 
It is also the 
lowest density. 
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APPCNDIX a . 


(12) l^arrui^AalKjrf.—The decrease of population is little more than the normal percentage 

cf ihu decade and ia fairly evenly distn- 
bated. Kaimganj however shows a sar* 
prising increase of 14 per tboasaod. 1 
can soggest no reason for this. 

The figures of migration call for no 
comment. 


Fsrniklubad distriet 
sod Uhsili. 

Population. 

. Oansitp. 

P«rcenUgo 
o( variatlOT, 
•11.19X1. 

Oittriet total 

• • 

856.08S 

BOO 

-4-8 

Kaaauj .. 

a a 

)6S,eS7 

406 

-8-7 

Chbfbnnuu 


189,S8'] 

464 


Sadr tahsil 


219,»9 

eao 

—8*7 

KaimgsaJ 

a • 

in,4U 

470 

-H*4 

Aligarh .. 

a a 

77.8T3 

4S8 

— 

Population. 

19S1. 

1011. 

Varial ion 

Aetnal ,. 


ea«/»8 

9C0.0tS 

—48,888 

Immigranu 


00.840 

108,180 

—17,880 

Kniigranl* 


83,106 

110/)1S 

—88,907 

Natural .. 

•• 

848,600 

001,888 

-68,978 


(13) fftatoafi.—The district has the reputation 


Ktawah diatriot 
and tahsiU 

Popolatioo. 

Deniity. 

Paro«tag« 
of varisti^, 
1011.1981. 

Diitriot total 

a a 

783,631 

434 

—3' 6 

Btawah .. 

a a 

910.986 

496 

—48 

Bbartluas 

a a 

170^81 

481 

— .1 

BidOmna 

a a 

171,806 

897 

— e-i 

•Anralya 

a a 

171.890 

ilS 

-8.8 

Population. 

mi. 

1911. 

Variation 

AeUal .. 

a a 

7}S,S83 

7G0.181 

—8(1,689 

Immiftaati 

a a 

70,801 

06,716 

-98.884 

■migranU 

a a 

83,966 

79,968 

—98,978 

Maiaral .. 

• a 

717,198 

744,861 

-97483 


of being healthy, and it has suffered less 
loss of population than its neighlwurs, and 
than in I9ll. 'Qie loss ia fairly evenly 
distributed except that Bharthana is 
praotically stationary. This tahsil was 
found in 1911 to have decreased more 
than twice as much as any other tahail. 
Similar vicissitudes have been observed 
in a large number of districts. 


6. INDO aANOBTIO PLAIN, CENTRAL. 


(1) Cawnpore . — The population is almost stations^: but this is due to a balance uf very 

different variations in different tahsils.. 


Cawapora diitriot 
and tahiila. 

Population. 

Danaity. 

Paieaataft 

of variattoo, 
1011.19X1. 

Dlstriol total 

aa 

1,148,664 

486 

+ •8 

Akbarpur 

a a 

144,407 

800 

-99 

Bilhanr .. 

• e 

178.T78 

<46 

—8-1 

Bbognipnr 

a a 

140439 

871 

■f6 0 

Cawnporo 

a a 

888468 

966 

■f9*l 

Oerapor .. 

a a 

166,761 

8S6 


Ohatampnr 

• a 

160,991 

863 

—8-9 

Popnlatloa. 

|9fl. 

lOlL 

Variatioa. 

Actaal .. 

e a 

1,146464 

1.149486 

•f6478 

Inunigralion 

a a 

141468 

16S.4tl 

—11488 

Kmigration 

a a 

101496 

188476 

-X4479 

Natnnl 

•• 

1.106,408 

1.114439 

“^418 


Cawnporu itself—thanks to the mty—and 
Bhognipur show large increases. Bilhaur 
and to a smaller extent Derapur, the 
north-easterly tahails, show large decreases 
The variations are di6Scali to account for, 
though the growth of tl.e head 4 uarters 
tahsil was to be expected. In 1911 the dis¬ 
trict, and especially the city, declined 
seriously (district 93 and Cawnporo tahsil 
125 per thousand). But I have more than 
a suspicion that ine figures in that year 
were inaccurate. 

Migrants of both kinds, but especially 
emigrants, are (ewer than they were. 
This in spite of epidemics ia perhaps 
rather surprising in the case of immi¬ 
grants. But the ciW has now a large 
element of settled labour and therefore 
of labourers who though of outside origin 
are homebred. 











































AFTtWDtX A. 
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m FMpur.-n. of p.p«i.tio« i. 'St; 

being parlially b:ilanc&l by a 
ObiiSpur. Obazipur aNo iarrcaatd, vfhilo 
the real of the district was docreahing, id 
1911. The pheaomenon, together t«ilb 
the increase of immigrr-nts and decrcx''o 
of emigrants, is pro ally connected with 
the introduction of canals at the b^inning 
of the century. Greater sgricuUnral 
facilities have lUtracU'd labour and induced 
emigrants to retnm from Oawnporo and 
elsewhere. 


FsUbpur di«triei 
anl tahtil*. 

1 

1 

Popnlatioo. ' 

• 

s 

Dtoaitp. 

Fart an tags 
ol TMiation, 
I011-I9X1. 

District total ., 

Fstehiior 

Kbajaha 

Obsrpar 

Kbaga ., ,. 

164.039 

I90,7as 

S646S 

31S,0V7 

397 

4S9 

871 

830 

483 

—8*6 
-.7*6 
— 1*4 
+ 1-8 
—6-0 

PcpnUtkm. 

193U 

1911. 

Vatlarion. 

Aotaat .. ,, 

Immigrants 

EmlgranU 

Natural .. 

651 893 
47,005 

40.443 

661,339 

076.939 

45,6U 

s*,sia 

699,607 

—34,647 

41^1 

-16,770 

43,374 

(8) AllahalM 

d,—L<i88es have boon slightly al 

AlUtubaS district 
and takailt. 

PopnlaUon. 

Dontitj. 

Parecnisga 
oi Tariatioo, 
lOU-1921. 

UisCriot total 
AlUbabnd >• 

Hiratbn 

Vanjbanpar 

Sora^n .. 

Pbolpar.. ,. 

Handla .. 

Katcbbana 

Banh ... 
He)» 

1,404,443 
908.C61 
lAOW 
tW,0S9 
173,089 
inc,M7 
107,114 
' 199.015 

S4,S20 

1 161.918 

1 . 491 

096 
6i9 
473 

648 

649 

, 663 

496 

ilS 

1 a«4 

.1 

-4'8 
-T'l 
—3-0 
—1-1 
-61 
—6*4 
-8’5 
+1-8 
—4-9 
-40 

PofolAiioo. 

j mi 

I 

lOlU 

Vatiatloo. 

Actual .. 
Immigtan's .. 

p.inigrants .. 

Natom ., 

1,404,443 

60,0X1 

117,717 

1,463,141 

1,467,138 

96.931 

136,303 

l,506j854 

-61.001 

-ao^Ki 

-17,480 

—13,313 


TO normal, uui 

in the portion of this large district north 
of the Qaneos—Allaliabad, S<>raon, and 
Phulpnr: the first named has sntfcro.l 
most owing to the decay of its unenter¬ 
prising city. Karchhana as in 1011 shows 
an increase. The other two tran^Jamna 
tabsils, Barah and Meja, in density and 
otherwise resemble the diatriots of the 
plateau, and have declined in conformity 
with that tract. 

jJigratiou is negligible. Iinmigrauls 
are fewer than in 1911 by about 35 per 
cent., partly perhaps because at the time 
of cisnsus the Legislative Council was 
busy in Lucknow. 


fil Xucfcnou--Population as in the last decade has debased more than woidd be 

expected. Tho decline is evenly distri¬ 
buted, though Malihabod which lost most 
in 1911 has lost least now. Thera is a 
surprUing fall in the number of immi¬ 
grants—surprising because at the time of 
census the Council was just about to sit, 
and the city was full of politicians. 
Government servants, and placome^ 
Lucknow though progressing poliliwlly is 
decaying in all otner ways and evidently 
politics does not feed as many mouths 
as one imagiood. 


Lucknow dlatrict | 
and tabsils. 

PopuUiiaa. 

Dcnsiij. 

1 

Pareentaga , 
ot vviUti m, 
10U.19X1. : 

District total 

Lu^now 

HobanUIgsn] 

Mahhsbvl 

714,844 

434,463 

19S.380 

167,433 

749 i 
1,179 

436 

“■ 

—5-3 ^ 
-4-0 
—8*4 
-41 

PopoUtion. 

1911. 

1911. 

VaTiaUett 

- 1 

Aclual .. ,, 

IminigranU . • 

Emig^ts 

Natutsl .. ,. 

714,344 

10-3,014 

77p37 

099,867 

764,411 
14)) 660 
97,535 
731,390 

—40,067 1 
-87,730 
—la.K-s 
—31^89 
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Arrnfi>nc a 


(5) £^nao.—Thu diatriol has been decimated, tosses being most severe inSafipnr and 
_ Parwa. Ine headquarters tahsil which 


Uoao dill riot 
■ 0(1 tahiiU- 

Pojmlatioa 

Dantiiy, 

) P«n«nuga 

1 el Tariallra, 
191M9S1. 

' suGTered moat in the last decade, has now 
come off lightest. Unao had declined by 
' 67 per tbousau]^ in 1911, and as the 

1 figures show the proportion of this decline 
due to emigration is negligible : though 
the district is known to supply a quantity 
of labour to the Cawnpore Mills, 

Diotriet toUl 

U 0 M> 

Bafipur .. 

Parwa .. 

Mohan 

illii 

1 

458 

426 

476 

434 

006 

— 10*1 
—7 -8 
—Ill 
—180 
— 8-2 

Pnpnlalioa. 

1931. 

1911. 


Aoiual .. 

Immigrant* ., 

EmigninU .. 

Malurtl .. .. 

810,138 

87,SS8 

75,7« 

8i7.018 

919,916 

65437 

95,471 

960469 

—91,787 

—17489 

—19,728 

-93.611 

(6) Rae Bareli. —Losses have been heavy. 

the south-easterly ‘tahsil. Salon, having 
suffered least. Mahurajgauj has suffered 
most as in* )9n. Emigration has de- 
creaMd proportionately much leas than 
immigraiion. 

Rae Boroti dUttiet 
and uhiib. 

Popolation. 

CVniity 

Parenitage 
)f Variation, 
1911.1911. 

Bbtrlet total 

Baa BaraU 
luiman 

MaharateanJ 

Baton .. 

036,401 

306,'llt 

347,976 

310,779 

341,477 

837 

6 M> 

636 

618 

619 

* ' 

-7-9 
- 8-8 
— 8-8 
—8-7 
— 6-8 

Popniattoa. 

1931. 

1911. 

Variation- 

Aetaal .. 

Immigranta 

Emigrunla 

Batntal .. 

9K.4n8 

4S.09S 

79.691 

969,001 

1,016864 

66461 

97436 

1,048439 

—80.461 

-18468 

—17,486 

-79,038 

(7) Stfapur.—Population has decreased largely only in the nortb-tasterly portion of the 

Sitapnr dtotnot 
and tahtOa. 

Population 

ttoosi I 7 . 

Percantage 
0 ! Tariation, 
19U.:0S1. 

uinanoi, i^iiapur and Uuwan. Misnkb 
the south-east is almost stationary. 
Migration of both kinds has declined 
considerably. 

Diitriot total .. 

Silipor .. 

Bifwan .. .. 

BidhauU .. 

Uiankh .. 

1,060,481 

266,819 

371,796 

370,036 

366,831 

4S4 

601 

481 

660 

416 

—4-3 
—7-6 
-6-6 
—3‘6 
— *9 

PopoUUon. 

1931 

1911. 

Vsriattoa. 

Aetnal .. 

Immigrantt 

Emigranto .. 

Matnral .. 

1,069461 

63,168 

08,144 

1,096,567 

1,138,996 

86,144 

101491 

1,16^943 

—49,616 

—33,986 

—83447 

-69470 


if'"" 


u. 
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(8) //artfoi.—Losses have been normal, and aro ooncontrated mainly in Bilgrato, which 

declined also, while the distriet as a whole 
was growing in population, during the 
previous decade. The eanee of internal 
variation is hard to seek, for tho distriec 
is remarkably nniform in character and 
density. 


Hardoi dKiriat aad 

PopnUtioa. 

Deuitj, 

ParoMtaga 
ol variktloa. 





1911-1981. 

DilUict total 

• • 


46S 

—9-9 

Rardoi .. 

• • 

S0C,ST8 

*07 

—1-1 

Uhahabad 


as*,s8i 

aTi,38S 

4C8 

—3 4 

Bilgrain ,. 

a a 

A'O 

—6 4 

BaadiU .. 

a a 

X1.U1 

470 

—1-9 

p.,palBtioii. 

1911. 

1911. 

Variation. 

Actaal 

• • 

1,084,410 

l,ltl,3td 

—38,838 

ImmifranU 

• • 

S4.T9e 

73,044 

—18,148 

EniigranU 


88,849 

110,816 

—i.’.4C« 

Nituial .. 

•* 

1,1|T,98J 

1,169,019 

—41,068 

(9) Ftfsabad. 

—There is a small iarrease of p. | 

Fytabad diiUict 
tabula. 

and 

PopnlatiuD. 

Draait^. 

Paroontago 
ot variation, 




1911-1991. 

Diitrict total 


1,IT1,»*0 

err 

-H-B 

Akbarpar 

• • 

349 .M4 

040 

■fS-g 

Bikasat .. 
Fjiabiid .. 

.. 

988,631 

614 

+ -1 


974.239 

704 

-1-6 

Tanda .. 

a • 

XOl.Cie 

717 

■(-4>9 

PopulalioD. 

1S>1. 

1911. 

Variation. 

Aolual .. 

* • 

1,171,930 

1464.109 

+ 17,891 

linmigranu 

« « 

6l,88« 

91,997 

-80,708 

Entig'anu 


109,898 

1394»4 

-•"..eis 

NatUCsl .. 

« • 

1,118,979 

1,901 .WW 

+11,913 


ilation; the increase is considerable in the 
Tanda tahsii. Only the headquarters 
tahail has lost, and this is duo to the decay 
of the city, which is dealt with in Chap er 
II. It lost very heavily in the previous 
decade, when the district‘as a whole de¬ 
clined by 58 per thoosand Tanda is the 
most easterly tohsil, and borders the 
growing districts of the Gorakhpur divi- 
sion. 

The very big decline of both kinds 
of migration is surprising. 


(10) Sultanpur ,—Ixwses are severe only in Amcthi, and are least in the easterly tahsii 

Kadipur. The less serious doercaso ol 
1911 was similarly distributed. Emi¬ 
grants hare not declined in proportion to 
the decline of population, so that emigra¬ 
tion is evidently on the increase. The 
district sends a number of labourers to tho 
tea gardens of Dehra Dan. 


Hultannar diatrtot 
and taballa. 

P.ipuUtion. 

• 

OvLii ij. 

Pe reant age 
ol ran at on, 
1911-1011. 

i 

niBlVicl total 

1,003,911 

680 

—t 8 

bulianpni 

819,646 

619 

-.6 

AuMtbi .. 

leo.aHJ 

&i7 

—7-S 

Ilnaaatkhana 

943 D64 

613 

—3 7 

K..djpar ,. 

961AUT 

670 

-9 8 

Popoiation. 

1911. 

1911. 

Varistioo. 

Actual .. 

1/I0!,91i 

1,046 634 

—44 618 

Imnngranla .. 

• 60.849 

82,841 

— M.MD 

Emtgraata 

96,693 

113.6C3 

—16,970 

Natural .. ,. 

1,039.968 

1.078,146 

—38^918 
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(11) Portalwar;*.—The big decreas® of 6 percent, is e?only dUtriboted. m migra- 

t ion figures are of duabtful bignincancc. 
Tliough 12,000 fewer immigranta were 
found than in 1911, there are 20,000 
more thtfn in 1901, aud the figures of the 
former year can Imrdly have been correct. 
The nature of this increased immigration 
(since 1001) is not clear. The excess of 
migration over immigation represents 
the flow of labour to Dehra Dun and to 
Bengal and Assam. 


Tact kiioarb dlitrlet 
•ud tobsili. 

P(^aUUon. 

D«uity. 

FKteeDt'g* 
0( vanMioo, 
1911—)0». 

DiitrletJloUl 

690.110 

m 

-a-0 

ParUbgath 

2M,T07 

689 

■ ' 4*8 

Konds .. 

196,949 

646 

—6-1 

P4tU .. 

961,881 

901 

—4 8 

PopnUlioo. 

1991. 

IVll. 

VarisUon. 

Aalnal ., 

896.180 

809,973 

—44,843 

Immlgianta .. 

94949 

06,918 

—11.900 

Kmigr4nU 

84.093 ! 

101,799 

-18,747 

NMontl.. 

884,938 

033.694 

—91,611 


(12) ilitra Banki .—Losses here have boen very uneven. Haldargarh s luth of the Oumti 

has lost only 11 per thousand. Fateh) or 
which Orders the north-easterly portion 
of Silapur (which portion has exceptional 
losses) bos lost 70. .Migration of both 
k inds has decreased. 


Ban B.tnhi diittict 
•ad ULsib. 

’PopuUlioo. 

Oaiuity. 

Poroentiigo 1 
ot TatUSata,' 
101M991. ' 

• 

Dairiol total 

1.019.994 

6t0 

—60 

RamiMl*b)glut 

898.749 

6fi'i 

-8 0 

Nawabganj 

133,869 

048 

—60 

PiUbpof 

989,ni9 

639 

-70 

Haidargarb 

177,724 

Oil 

—!•! 

Popuhtion. 

1911. 

1911. 

Variation. 

Aolual .. 

]/>29,9S4 

1,088,807 

-68.918 

ImmlgranU .. 

48.iau 

0IA73 

—19,193 

EnilaraaU 

73,099 

W.791 

—09.100 

N atari .. .. 

1,039,460 

1,118,886 

—62,820 


6. OENTBAL INDIA PLATEAU. 


(1) Jhanai —This district is subject to very violent fluctuations, and baa lost rather more 

than it did in 1901, and almoet exactly 


Jbantt dbtriet and 

tabiUa. 

Popnlalion 

Oeaiitj. 

PareenUf* 
of varUtioo 
1911-1991. 

Oialriot Total 


606 499 

167 

-10-9 

Jbanfi .. 

• • 

149.963 

297 

—10-9 ; 

Man .. 


97,443 

S3i 

—6-6 ' 

Oarautba 

• • 

76 4r<9 

161 

-t-6-8 ; 

Moth .. 

• • 

60,369 

180 

—6-6 t 

Lalitpnr 

• • 

138,918 

I8i 

—13*1 

Hah roll! 

• • 

in^to 

106 

—28-3 

PopnUtion. 

1931. 

19U. 

Variation. 

Aotaal .. 


600.409 

680,688 

—74.189 

Immigranta 


68.879 

106,668 

—40.278 

KmigranU 


I06;038 

79,414 

-*-•3,600 

Nataral ,. 

•• 

044,147 

614,449 

—909 


what it gained in 1011. Mahroni, the 
tabsil with the lowest density and with 
the worst communications, appears to have 
declined by the prodigious figure of 233 
per thousand (having increased by 178 in 
1011). A large portion of thisdecline is 
however unreal; the labouring classes 
troop off to cut iho Malwa crops iu the 
secoud half of March, returning when the 
harvest is over. In real loss there is 
probably little to chooeo bottweeo the 
two tsbsila of iho Lalitpur sub-division, 
wideb were torriblv ravaged by tbo in* 
iluenzu epidemic, ^'bero is a strange in- 
areise of ptpulation in Gnrnutho, which 
is favourably situated in relation neither 
to communications nor to canola 

Immigrania have greatly <iecroaso(L 
This is duo to the fact that tlie Latiipur anb-dividou, which takes practically all its wives from 
the surruuniHug atalca. suff' trod ao grieviously in 1018. Etiiigralion is mainly periodic and the 
increase is largely due to the Uler data of the census. 
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(J) popuLUon i. .Imos. •““'““g 

which alone baa lost seriously was alone 
in gainiog appreciably in the previous 
decade. Fluctuation is therefore evi- 
denily the order of things hero ms in 
Jhansi. Orai, ib may be noti«d, is the 
most favourably situated tahsil in 
tioa both to communivatioua and to 

canals. ... 

Migration has varied with the popu¬ 
lation. 


/liaon diitriot and 
lobtiU. 

1 

PdpuUtloiL 

‘| 

Dsniity. 

Psreentaga . 
of TMiUtloa, 1 
1911—JOtl 

Dialriot Tout 

Oral 

Kalpl 

JaUan .. 

Knoeh .. .. 

405,4&9 

CS,i«> 

78.8ce 

101,40H 

lOi.ZTG 

■- 

XGl 

2t3 

1»8 

sae 

as7 

-h-a 1 
+110 ! 
-40 
—•5 
-18 

PopaUtico 

19 a. 

toil. 

VACi»i4oa. 1 

_ 

AolMal .. .. 

ImmignuiU .. 

KmigranU .. 

HolunU ., .. 

405,410 

1 41.(47 

1 S.8SI 

SVASTJ 

4(4,775 

M.Re3 

40/)60 

398.012 

+e&4 

—10,816 

—10489 

+1,811 


(31 JJamirpar .—Losses have been fairly severe and arc heaviest in Rath, which though 

{a) aanurpar. i j has a canal, has practically no commu- 

nio'itions. Rath also lost, while the dis¬ 
trict generally gained, iu 1911. The 
decline is far less serious than elsewhere 
iu Mahoba, where alone in the district 
communications are fairly good, 
Proporii-maiely to the ^pulalion there 
are appreciably more emigrants than be¬ 
fore. Emigration is as in Jhansi largely 
periodic, and the proportionate incri-ase 
IS probably «lue to the later date of the 
ccieius. 


1 

Itjunirpor diitxiel and ! 
Utiilla. 

PopnUUon. 1 

Density. 

Peroanlago 
ol raristioD, 
1011-1031. 

Diitriet toU) .. 

Uomirpor 

Halil .. .. 

Kalpolur.. .; 

Mahoba .. 

Maudaha .. .. 

440.845 

76.663 

119419 

100,038 

Ci^Ol 

87,400 

If9 

904 

106 

181 

191 

lOJ 

-5-4 

—Sts 
-8-7 1 
-8-9 
-10 
— 3T 

Popnlatlon. 

1991. 

l»ll. 

Vanslian. 

Aotiial .. .. 

ImmigranU 

EmlgtaoU .. 

Natural .. 

440,941 
4 ,0-11 
71,000 
40','>84 

465.998 
58.960 
TI.C06 
4E3 671 

-14,978 

-7.5:51 

-518 

—18457 


(4) B'lwiit .—Tlw rather he«ivy dtcreitse is 


1 

Banda dittriel and 
Uhails. 

1 

PopaUUon. 

Deuaity. j 

ParccDtaga 
of Tariation, 
1911.1011. 

Ciat riot total 
iUoda .. .. 

PailanI .. .. 

lubrtn .. .. 

Kamaaia.. 

Mau .. .. 

Karwt .. 

Badaaaa .. 

Uttwaa ,, .. 

619.114 

94,406 

76,569 

75,607 

70,181 

65,485 

88^488 

79,169 

76,944 

507 

181 

911 

308 

106 

206 

175 

2S3 

293 

-6-7 
-99 
—4-7 
-T-8 
—13-0 
-4-1 
-1-8 
-9*4 
-9-0 

FopuUUoe. 

1 1991. 

1911. 

i 

Variaiioo. 

Aotnal .. .. 

ImmigrauU .. 

Kmlgraata 
natural .. 

, 618,114 

41.1V5 

1 61,706 

6l9.Ci3 

157,337 

42JW7 

74,894 

CS8.T04 

- 44,191 

— 1.T38 
—11,688 
-56079 


loveniy uiainnaioo, aiio iw ~ 

account for this di.slribution, tliough Karwi 
and Banda, with the best commiinicatioiw, 
have suffered loast. Kainai'iii has loot 
enormously. 

Emigrants are fewer, and iminignvnw 
more numerous, than they would be if 
I hey had varied with the popu.niton. 
Di-iress in tho neighbouring si ales for 
some lime before the census l^ad driven 
numbers of the labouring clasaea over tho 
British border. 
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APPENDIX A. 

7. EAST SATPUKAS. 


ilirzapur .—Tho population of the district aa a whole is stationary, but this is only so 

on a balaoco of very difiTerent factors. 


Mirapar diitriet sad 
talxiit. 

PopoUtioa. 

Deniitjr. 

Peroeata^r 
ot varbtian, 
1911-1931. 

1 

Diitriet total 

Mirupur 

Cbaeot .. .. 

h0b«tttg4Dj 

Dudbi .. 

734,183 

807.180 

181,488 

1M,&63 

79.W6 

a: 

— *1 
+ •* 

•4*6 
— *7 

Population. 

1931. 

1011. 

Voriatiau. 

Aotnl .. 

ImmifTsati 

Emigriali 

Nitarol .. „ 

7S4.183 

4a,»i3 

70,818 

781,470 

734,801 

41,983 

08,196 

7Sij035 

—CIS 
•i-363 
-1-11.816 
+ 10,485 


Tho northern p>jrlion, wbKh is properly 
a portion of the Kostorn Plain, shows an 
increase in common with the latter. The 
sonthem portion, Robortsganj and Dndhi, 
which b the true East Satporas nod in 
character resembles the Plateau, shows a 
decrease. The dccreasu would be consi* 
dorably greater in the caso of Dudhi but 
for au iuflux of refugees from tho neigh* 
bouring stntos, in which dbtress had been 
prevailing for some time before tho 
census. 

Thu io6ux explainn the unnsual phe* 
nomcnon of a slight inenase of immi* 
grants. A large proportion of these must 
bo temporary. Emigration has always 
been popular in Mirzapur, and has in* 
... creased oonsiderubly. 

CondilioDs are completely reversurl since 1911, when KoberUganj and Dudhi gained 
largely in population while Mirzapur and Chuiur lost. In that year also 27 per cent, fewer 
immigrants were found than in 19U1. 


8. SUB-HIMALAYA, EAST. 


\ ) ora pur. The dutricb in comiuou with the rest of the natural divuion has gaiae^l 

appreciably in populntion. It is highly 
congested. And the curious fact that, if 
the Dooria tihsil be excluded, increase 
has varied in direct proportion to the 
density has been noticed in the body of 
thu teport Ihe northern uhsil, Maha- 
rajg^nj. which b the least developed and 
also iho most uohealthy, bos not gained 
to anything like the same extent os the 
highly devciopod tahsib of florakbpur 
and Uatn, and this dislriut affortls the 
most striking support to the argument 
that variation, in the lost decade at any 
rate, has depended on condiiiom of health 
and on oothiog else. 

The excentioniil decrease in Dcoria 
was paralleled in 1901. 

Emigrants hare decreased slightly 
and immigrants enormously. The reasons 
are not apparent, but the hgiires are of 


Oerakbpar diatriot 
and tobailo. 

Popnlatisn 


- 1 

FrrMolage 1 
ot Tariation, 
lOlt-lOil. : 

Diatriot total 
Dorakbpor 

Baaagocn 

Hats .. 

DoorU .. 

Podrann* 

Mobarajgauj .. 

3,868.890 

164^74 

4403V8 

40..99S 

49e,vCS 

tG0,4l5 

6JV.SS3 

~n 

667 

704 

803 

8S6 

719 

49i 

+2- 1 ' 
+5’9 
+3*8 
+ 40 
_a-ii 
+ 1 4 
+ 1*1 

FopuUtioa. 

1931. 

101 u 

Variitioo. 

4etD>l .. 

InunisiaeU ., 

Rmia'ani* 

Matufal .. 

a,-06,t30 

69,396 

1SI.U9 

8,'X)8.rW 

8.301,180 

I8IA&3 

136,9X4 

8,18»,96X 

• 

+66,680 

-ci,m 

—AI68 
+ 113,611 


no importance in a population of 3| milions. 


Boiti diatriot and 
tahiilo. 

1 Popolatloa 

Donoltj. 

1 Parcantogo 
o( TArtotioD, 
1011-1931. 

District total . .. 

DomorugonJ 

Baa»t 

Barai/a 

B«t* - 

KhallUbid .. 


6t7 

584 

701 

878 

7s0 

ISO 

— 

+ 5-3 
+ 11-7 
+ 3-6 
+ 3-3 
+8-4 
+6*1 

PopaUlloa. 

1631. 

mi. 

VorUtioOi 1 

Aotiui .. 
lamigranu 

Ki&lgruili 

NatunI II 

1.985,338 1 
03,767 1 
00,740 
1.061,311 

1 

1330.411 

65.846 

137,870 

1,88^64 

+94,807 

—31,760 

—37,639 

+79,067 


where in tho province. Tho distribu¬ 
tion of the increase is not easily ex¬ 
plicable: tho faighMt proporiions aro 
found in Domaruiganj and Klialila^uxd, 
at opposite ends of tho district. Do- 
martaganj lost most in ISll. It bor¬ 
ders the Utraula tuhsil of the Qonda 
dbtriut, which has also gained very 
greatly. The balance ot emigrants 
over immigrants b greater than it 
appears to be. Overseas cmigratiou 
is not included in these figures, anil 
there may bo, as Mr. Blum alleged in 
1911, a certain amount of oxMus to 
Nepal. 
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(3) Oondfl.—Here as in B.»sli population has increased considerably, the increase being 

mainlv concern ratM In the hniro tahan 

OouiU diitriot and 
UtuiU. 

PopubUoQ 

Dnuiily, 

Parefntrp 
of TariotioB. 
lOll-lDU. 

of Utronla. The headquarters tahsil 
is stationary. 

Migration is negligible, though 
there may be some unrecorded emigra¬ 
tion to Nepal. 

DUlrUi loUl .. 

Ootsda .. 

T*ial<)caaj 

Ulmala 

1,479,0W 

inM,861 

8St,0SS 

74a,171 

624 

641 

M 

461 

+4-8 

-•6 

+3-4 

+7-7 

Populalicm. 

1931. 

1911. 

TarioUon 

Aetoml .. .. 

ImmigranU 

Enl^nnU 

Natural .. 

1,473,0M 

73,068 

75.738 

3.476,768 

1,412,318 

98,481 

664S0 

1,4U.0U 

4-60,883 

—31.418 

—19.647 

+68.767 

.;4) i?a/iratch.—This district with a gain of 17 per thonsaml occopi^ a position midway 

between Gouda fnain 4:t ner thniiannrfi 

Bohtolah diitrlol and 

toliana. 

Popuktioo. 

Dcnoilj. 

ParconU^ia j 
of Tatiatk>«,i 
1911-1921. 

and Ehcri tioss 45 per thousand). The 
transition between gain and loss is 
more smooth when examined by tahsils, 
Nighasan, the easterly tahsil of Kberi, 
losing 14 and Nanpira, the westerly 
tahsil of Bohraicb, losing 4. 

Migration b negligible, though 
some population may possibly be lost 
to Nepal. 

Diitriot total .. 

Bahraioh .. 

Kikarganj 

Nanpara 

1,063,177 

404,644 

846,618 

314,113 

403 

486 

608 

903 

+1’7 

+B’S 

+8’9 

—•4 

Population. 

1911. 

1911. 

Variation. 

Aotoal .. 

IntBilftranl* 

Eraigrantr .. 

Natural .. 

1,066,877 

:o,oti 

83.499 

lj}40,8&3 

1/347,677 

77,178 

33,890 

1,004,389 

t 

+17,700 

—17.157 

-8.891 

+90,466 


9. INDO OANOETIC PLAIN, EAST. 


(1) Benarea ,—There has been 


the 


Bonarea diatrlol and 
tobiila 

Popnlaiioa. 

Oottiitp. 

PAroaaUge 
ol foriatkia. 
1911—1981. 

DUtriet taul 

• • 

001,313 

899 

+1-8 

Banoroa .. 

• • 

661^184 

1488 

+1-4 

OhaadauU 

• • 

339,138 

5ce 

+3*9 

PopnUtloa 

•• 

1931 

1911 

Variation. 

Aulnol .. 


001,812 

885,443 


Immi^aatt 

• t 

63,183 

99.443 

—96,908 

Emigranti 

• « 

110,363 

106/166 

+18.806 

Notarol .. 


957.440 

!>93/>&7 

+64,483 


percentage in the 
in 1911 dou^e that in 
Emigrants hare in> 


a small inoroase of population. 

eastern being as 
the weatom lahsil. _ 
creased and immigrants hare decreased; 
the former now outnumber the latter bj 
nearij two to one. In 1901 immigrants 
were appreciably the more numerous. 
Variation in immigration is howerer pro¬ 
bably due morel jr to accidents of pilgrim¬ 
age. 
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(2) Jaunimr.-PopulnUon of the distrta n„rlhern aal eastern tahiila is Imlonceii 

by a loss in the south. Kirakatmlbe 
oaat itains most, and wua alone in showing 

aaincreaieiolOll. 

auy olb..r tnhail howeaer in iPOl. Mach- 
hlUhahr, where the density is lowest, 
lesea most. 

Migration has decreased pro]pt>r- 
liouately to the decrease of population. 

EmigranU largely oxcee«l immi- 
grants: there is a considerable flow of 
labour to Bengal. 


jMBpar district sad 
tahsils- 

s 

I'opolsUon 

Dtosily. 

Petccnlaas 
of Tsn.tioo, 

1911— IWl- 

District total .. 

Jauspnr .. 

Msrisbn.. •• 

Uschhlisbsbr *• 

Khotshsa (shshtsoj) 
Kirskst .. 

1.1K.tOS 

ku.tee 

an.wc 

scs.tiO 

U6.I9C 

745 

693 

786 

633 

Toe 

808 

—-1 
+1 8 
-i-» 
—8-7 
+1-8 
+9-6 

PopclsU^n •• 

ISSl 

lOll 

Vsristioo. 

Aetasl .. •• 

Imnignntj •• 

KtuignkQ^ •• 

Nstiw .. 

1,165.106 

6!»,670 

)SS>,!n9 

1,234.755 

1.166,954 

74,039 

169487 

1,941,863 

— u« 

—14.460 
—19.90e 
- 6,507 


Ohsnpar district and 
tshsUs. 

1 

’opolsUon. 1 

Density. 

PateanUga 
if variation, 
OU—1991 

District tolsl .. 

Utusirot . •• 

MaliBimnadsbsd 
XaiBsiiish .. 

SsUpor .. •• 

882489 
848.294 
101.ia9 
811,855 
180471 

608 

6X8 

C03 

559 

Oil 

—.9 
. +-6 
-8-2 
-1 0 
+ -9 

Popnlalion .. 

1921 

toil 

Variation 

Aoioal .. •• 

Iiuinigraiits .. 

EmigranU 

Katucsl .. .. 

832,980 1 
40.177 
117,614 
900,720 

680.T25 
40.4 A) 
148,499 
947,097 

—7,438 

+8.717 

—80403 

-40477 

(41 Ballia.— 

-Population has declineil principa 

• 

BsUIa district and 
tahsils- 

PopalsUon. 

Dcosity. 

PerecoUgo 
of variation, 
1911-1981. 

Dislriot toUl 

Badlls .. ** 

Basra .. •• 

Qansdih.. .. 

8314)00 

831.811 

269400 

847,403 

680 

741 

098 

697 

—1-7 

—9-4 

—-9 

—9-8 

PopnUtion. 

1911. 

1911. 

Variation. 

Aotaal .. •. 

ImmigranU • 

Kmigesnts . 

Nslaral .. . 

e ^ 

Ills 

840,766 

8I4>49 

135.618 

940480 

-14,757 

•H.701 

—98,081 

—45,441 


the East where the density le lowest. 
The eastern tahsils also auftcred severely 
in 1011. Immigrants have increased and 
emigrants dccreaswl, loversing tho posi¬ 
tion of 1911. 

Theio is alill however a largo 
balance in favour of omigraiinn, ns in tho 
case throughout this division: from whicli 
, there ia a constant drain of la’.tour to 
Bengal. 


ly in the East. Ihisra in the ^^tis 
almoet stationary. Basra sofferol least 
also in 1911, but bore the whole of the 
losses in 1001. Emigrants, though still 
far more numerous ihan immigrants, 
have decreased markedly while immi¬ 
grants have increased. 
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( 5 ) -isamjiwpA.—This densely populated diitriot 


aoBCtrii di*tn«t 
ana UhtiU 

Piipnlalion 

DsDitiy. 

PsroaslafB 
of tarialioo. 

ion—1910. 

District total 
^laatnabad .. 

Paogson.. 

Mahal «. .. 

Bsfri .. 
Mubimmadsbal 

Obooi .. 

1^38.657 

347,010 

334,090 

331.838 

S8S,&33 

347,318 

346.481 

801 

789 

808 

738 

668 

C9l 

668 

+3*4 
+ •> 
+4-6 
+6-1 
+ 1’S 
+3*7 
+•1 

Popala'ioa. 

1931- 

1911. 

VarUtMn. 

Aotoal .. .. 

InunigtanU .. 

Emigrants .. 

Kstnral .. 

1,638,667 

68.648 

161.889 

1,631.748 

1,493,818 

681,870 

800,019 

1,613,967 

' +S6J89 

—10.833 
—48,380 
—3,119 


has increased throoghoot. but esp^Uy 
in the south-west. The increase follows 
considerablo losses in the last two decades. 
Both emigrants and immigrants are lower, 
the former by nearly 25 per cent. 


10. THE STATES. 


(1) Bampur.—There is a rery heavy drop in Bilaspur, amounting 

to 282 per thousand. The apj^rent 
, decrease of emigration is probably due to 
the unhealthiness (and oons^uent h^h 
mortality) of the tract to which most of 
the emigrants go. 


ftjbinpur St»t4 and 
Uhslb. 

popolstion. 

Oscwitp ( 

Parcaatags 
if Tsriatioa, * 
1911—1991 

BtaU total 

Bssot .. 

^ada .. •• 

Soar .. 

Bilsspor.. 

Milak 

Shahshad .. 1 

463,607 

164.869 

31,881 

64.671 

48,813 

81,667 

73,746 

604 

936 

407 

437 

337 1 
6tl ' 
435 

-14-6 
-7-9 
—19-7 
—84-6 
-98-3 
—3-4 
—11-5 

PopaUtioB. 1 

1991. 

mv 

Vstiatioa. 

AfltOAl •• •• 

1 futnigmnlE 4 • 

CznigmnU 

Kfttnxnl .a 

463,607 

4I,S91 

47,444 

469,760 

MI.llT 

60,466 

69.383 

iS3fM 

-77.810 

-19466 

-14,836 

-78488 

(2) r«Ari.— Population has increa! 

ted snbstan 

Thhri-Oarfavsl 8Uta 
and tahsils. 

Popahklioo. 

1 Dsasitp. 

Parcaatags 

of Tariatira, 
1911-1931. 

StaU total 

Tahn tahsil 

818.414 

818.414 

76 

76 

+6-8 

-i-S-S 

Popolaiioo. 

1981. 

1911. 

Variatloa. 

Aetnnl •• •• 

liBsiignsit 

Sioigcnsb 

NfttwU •• •• 

818,414 

4,681 

7,860 

831,143 

300,810 

4,684 

6,963 

803,077 

+17,606 

—68 

+408 

+18,066 


lally, anci n w • T ',. 

wave did not penetrate seriously into thu 
inaoccssftile sUto. Migration figurw 
are practically unchanged. Immigrants 
are mainly pilgrims, and 
•‘periodic^’ labourers in tbo Dchra Uun 
district. 
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m Bimaw.—There ta a mnaU inoretae of population on tho same soalo oa in wu-rouuding 

British territory. MigratJon _w nnit^ 
porlont. Tbc fignre for emigronta is 
annaturaily low, and is t)bviously inaoen* 
rate. A mg proportion of omigrants will 
have left their homes, befoiv! tho Slate 
wa-s created, or before ita creation waa a 
rumiliar faet: and will iiave returned 
the(a!M.*lT(» as bom in the Mintaput or 
Benares districts. 


llroirM 8taU and 
tabiiti. 

PapttUtieo. 

Oeiuitjr. 

ForemUgi 
ol TaratiM," 
lOlI—1091 

KUW tout 

OnDpur.. 
oLtku .. 

BunnAgat .. 

9ej,8eo 

7«388f 

13.944) 

417 

417 

+1-4 

+1-4 

PopoUtioa 

lOil 

oil. 

VarwtioD. 

AcUal .. .. 

ImmigraaU .. 

Kmkgrsot* .. 

Katnrat.. .. 

3e:.<iio 

»,S03i 

a.iflol 

81C,&I8) 

U73M 

Fignn* tor 

availabk. 

+6,099 

191: an not 
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APPEin)IX B. 

Note by the Bev. Ray Smith, Honorary Secretary, Representative Council of missions, on 
the Missionary Societies and Christian Churches of the United Provinces. 


Ik nearly every district of the United Provinces, Cofistian Missions and Churches 
are at work. But in many distriots the occnjmlion is so sparse that only n small portion ol 
the people are able to get an adequate idei of the teachings of Clvist. (lenenlly speaking 
the North-West end of the provinces, taking Cawnpore as the dividing point, is mnch b -tier 
occupied than the lower end. .Not only are there more s«>cietiea working in the upper end but 
they are bettor manned and more snocessful. There are 21 societies representing Great 
Britain, America. Sweden, and Australia. These societies employ about 1-U) fireign meu and 
240 foreign women with some 2,000 indtan men and 1,600 Indian women. 

Minions and Churches conduct their work in scvoral well doftnod ways. Toe Evangelistic 
and pastoral work is conoorued with the proelamation of the Gospel to os many as can be reache.i 
and the building up in doctrine and life of the converts. About two-fifths of the foreign mis¬ 
sionary force and four-fifths or more of the Indian Staff is engaged in Uiis work. They are 
lustruotmg upward of 250,000 converts living in over 12,000 towns and villages. 

The ednaitionarwork is a distinct contributioa to the sum total of school work.dono in 
the provinces by Government and other agencies. About 60 foroign men and 90 foreigu 
women with 480 Indian Christian men and 600 women are giving instruction in over 800 
schools and colleges. In the College classes of six institntiuns they ore instructing about 
I 000 men and some -W women, A^nt 8,000 boys and 2.800 girls aro being unglit m the 
classes of the secondary schools while some 10.000 Iwys and over naif as many girls are in the 

primary bohools. „ . . , 

The medical work of Missions does mnch to alleviate the suffering in the provinces, 
especially among the women. Tnroe foreign men and 16 foreign women with 26 Indian men 
and 100 Inlian women are engaged in this work and treat annually about 160,000 poopU A 
valuable work is Uing done by Missions in several leper asylums and inatilutions for the blind 

and other unfortunates. . , , - • i - t 

The Indian Christian community is decade by decade lucreasing not only m numbers 
but also in importance and influence. Larger numbers are fiuding their way ioto places of 
respoDsibility m Government and in Railway service. In one small district there wtro recently 
a deputy oollector, a hea I master of Governuiout High School, a deputy in^’Ctor of vernacular 
schools a station master, and a civil surgeon, all Indian Christians. Ihcre is ii constant 
improvement of the Indian Christian community in economic status. This is true even of the 
ounverts from the outoastee, especially whore they have entered occopationa under the slimulos 
of oo-operativo credit societies linked up to the Christian Central Bank in Lncknow, ^ The 
trade sobools have helped the Christian young men to become skilled workineu and artirans. 
Their services in this line seem to be increasingly .appreciated in the indusinal centres. Two 
Business Training schools are enabling au increasing number of Indian Christina youths to 
become efficient clerks and office helps. It is now very common to find Indian Christians 
engaged in business for themselves. In the matter o» education considerable progress has 
been made during the decade. While the largo influx from among the deproeseU classes may 
have reduced the percentage of literacy the fact remains that the older section of the commu¬ 
nity arc not only more literate than before but a very much larger per bent, of those who nro 
literate are far advanced in education and culture. 

List or Missions. 

American Presbyterian Mis»i«u. 

Baptist Missionary Societv. 

Christian Women’s Board of Missions. 

The Church Missionary Society. 

The London Missionary Society. 

The Lucknow Diocesau Board of Missions, or S. P. O. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Salvation Army. 

The W’esleyau Missiouary Society. 

Womuu’s Onion Missionary Society. 

North-West Imlia Union Mission of Seventh Day Adventists. 

Zenami Bible and Medical Ml-uion. 

Churches of Chri.nt .Mission. 

The Reformed Presbyterian Mission. 

'The Pilgrims’ Mission, or Boys' Christian Home Mission. 

The National Missionary Society. 

Baxaleel Evanjgelistic Mission. 

The Gwalior ft-esbytorian Mission. 

Reformed Episco|Hvl. 

Tanakpur Bible and .Medical Mission. 

The Tchri Unjaiuani Bosharat. 

The India Conference, General Coutioil Assemblies ol God. 

The Swedish BaMist Mission. 

The Australian Methodist Mission. 
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APPENDIX 0. 

The depressed classes ol the Kumaun Hills. 


Doms could believe that the two tribes have anything m common, moug v./ ft- 

imply that they are am WenUcal caste. ,, ^ schedule. It 

2. I was asked to disallow the use of the term i^m m w 

was said that the whole commumty had broken up ^ j, azgregato of these, 

castes were really true cmites. “ Dorn being only a f ^.te^ho majority 

I did not find myself able to accede to this request. It wm Lignated. But it 

of hill Doms had *• sub^te •* names by which ‘‘‘«y J"" wore not accurately 

was not certain that all had such names. ^ to ^ nu^ero,^! and the common 

gutnl, weK .dop^. ''T‘““,‘'.°b. Bu“lS~S^etiliy b column 

, .bonUt'^C^^ ^ 

D«n Pom- j hoped that by olasaifjing the resulting returns it might be poesi e to prepare wi 
.‘Si.'.riS™ lie. ot Ih. dopreomd .«.« or fa bk"r°' 

tcmknt to record those only, disj^nsing with the um of the tern to ^ 

3. The event has provea tb^ my can j. 204 snb-casle names were 

enquiries show, 80 authe^ioated ‘ ^0“ variants of one or other of the 30 anthenti- 

found in the schedules Of these. 43 proved to Oandiya ” •* Hand i. ” 

cated sub-caste names: a few wore merely Sle 

Meet of the rest were P»fce .“m^. A few ^^oieut material to enable 

At the same time I think that my ih7‘‘sub-caste * name only 

them with safety to dispense with word 7.:j.J^ble category of "others;” 

to be recorded m the schedule. There will gj^b^aislos" are,*and that these are 

but we know with rt^onable M^^y a community of caste gtoapi 

really true castes, the Dom ^“8“®®. . hUU as socially inferior to themselves. 

that are regarded by the Brahmans and Rajputs of l innuiiies made daring the 

4. help me in the classification of this of 

currency of the census, into ita origin and j l province was passing at the lime, 

political disqoiel and administrative change thro g ' -hould have wished. They might 
ihose inquiries could not be as extensive t‘i^*^i!l^^rv*in*tere8t *and op^rtanity. It seemed to 
well be pursued further by anyone with the “ lEs ” were originally au 

me. when I embarked upon thm. that it might groups which bad 

undififerentiated tribe, and bad in course of timo • p^ mo^s of disintegration might 
become castes: and, that if such were found to STpT^L by whTch the plains 

furnish a comparativel}* recent repliw, on o . ,^national castes that wo 

Sudras of the Hindu Scriptures have broken up into the liord- oi oocupat 

now know. • . .l * .u. .. were orieinally an undifferentiated 

5. It cannot be said with oerUinty that the Doms were origi^j^^ ^ 

txibe. Crooko oppears to be of opimon tlut t ey "®*' • states that they are recognised 

are the relics of the held Ijpper 

locally ns the descendants of tlm Dasyus of • ‘ jj discover no evidence: 

IndiaWe the advent of ‘^® Sio7ox7ni Tlo Z antiquity or history of 

i»r, so far m mv ft^irat iLst arguable that those sections of the people who trok to 

the occupalioiml Elrated off into a socially inferior community a^ 

relatively poor nutriuou exc^ive ex^sur^ oastes-as they should be called, rather 

6. Bo this as it may. It « fairly b„ which certaiu of them have 
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7. If theso facts appear to support certain theories w U> the origin of caste in the 
plains, other facts illustrate the diversity of development in different places from origms 
probably similar. All inquiries confirm the existence of castes which are nnsel on occupation 
graded in groups which are based on social precedence. There is nothing, I think, quite analo* 
gous to these groups in tho plains. Moreover, the oonstitntion of the groups is evidently not 
yut out and dried. There are oocasional local diScrencos as to the groun to which certain 
castes belong, and indeed there appear in some tracts to be six groups insteon of the usual five. 

In no respect is the diverse development from similar origins so remarkable os in the 
matter of marriage customs. No enquirer mentions any trace of exogamy. Aud endogamy 
within the caste appears to be unknown. There is however nodoubtec endogamy, sometimes 
within the group, sometimes as between the groups. But here also the onstom varies with the 
locality. Tho most general rule seems to be that there is intermarriage between groups I and 
II (the groups are shown in dotnil at the end of this note), while the members of groups III, 
IV, and V intermarry indifferently within their several groups. 

Diuing rules follow those of marriage. There do not appear to be any caste panchayuts, 
at any rate outside the towns. The unit for panchayats in the hills is the village, not* the 
social commnuity. 

8. From tho facta stated it will be seen that the caste s^'stem among the depressed 
classes of the bills is still in a very fluid state. I have said that tho occupational sub*diriBions 
are true castes rather than sulMmates. They are certainly not sub-castes of a true *' Dorn" caste, 
for the Dorns ssa whole have no sort of caste cohesion. A good case could bo made out for 
holdiug that the true caste is rather what I have called the ** group." But groups have not even 
names; and it is most reasonable, ponding farther do velopmi nts, to find the caste uf the depressed 
olaxses of the bills in what bos hitherto bMo called the sub-caste, it being understood that the 
caste system among these people is neither wholly analogous to nor (so far) as rigid as that of 
the Hindus of the plains. 

Below is given a list of the authenticated castes, with the traditional occupation uf each, 
in the group arrangemeut most generally recognised— 


Group—1. 


I 

1 


Cade. 

Agri 

Lobar 

Tamta 

Tirwa 


Group—II. 


Barhai 
Bhol 
Bairi 
Baura 
Chauai 
I Honkiyn 
Koii 
' Orh 
Kurin 
Kaj 

Dhanik 

Dhunia 

Jamoria 

Barai 


7 radiiiu.ial cccupation, 

... Ironsmitbs. 

... Ironsmitbs. 

... Coppersmiths. 

... Sword aud knife 
sharpeners. 
... Carpenters. 

... Oil pressers. 

... Basket makers. 
... Saok makers. 

... Shoo makers. 

... Potters. 

... Weavers. 

... Masons. 

... Basket makers. 
... Masons. 

... Basket makers. 
... Catechu makers. 
... Cultivators. 

... Stone masons. 


Group—III. 


f 

\ 


Bakhoria 

Chunera 

Mochi 

Fkbri 

Dhobi 

Pauri 


... Ploughmen and menials. 

... Turners 

... Shoe makers. 

... Watchmen. 

... Washermen. 

... Potters. 


Group—IV. 


{ Anji 
J Darzi 
) Doli 
\ Turi 




... Tailors and Drummers. 
... Tailors. 

... Tailors and Drummers. 
... Trumpeters. 

... Drummers. * 

... Dancers. 


. • j Tbo KotU oi Jiantst Bsw»r U andoobtcdly s cuU bslongins lo thu 

ouUideilM garapiytiam. la oocopsUoa the KoIU oormpaad* to lb« Oiam&i ol ibt pUio*. 
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Note on the market of Mao, a town in the Jhanti district, by B. V. Bhadkamkar, Esq.. I.O.S. 


Mau the headquarlors of a tahsil in the JIutui district Is on tlie .IhAn!ii*^lAnik{tur 
line forty miles from .Ihoo-Mi. It has a population of 12,554 and is a municipality. 

The Mau market perhaps oanuot strictly be described as rural, but the conditions 
prevailing there are certainly not very far removed from those generally associated vitb 
rural trade. Oul^ its size is bigger than that of an ordinary rural market. It is the centre of 
n big trade in gram. 

The weighroeu form the first link in the chain of organization of the trade; next 
come the " arnatiaa *’ and lastly the traders who make purchases on their own orcoont. 
These three divisions are made only for purposes of analysis aud it is not to bo supposed that 
a woighman for insunce does not do business as an “ arhatia " or a regular dealer. 

Weighing dues are a feature of every market: historically they can be analysed into 
the rent paid to the samiodars for use of the land on which the bazar is held. Weighing 
dues have uow oomu to be r<'gardc<l as customary charges. In Mau the rights tn-long to 
Uoverument who have entrusted them to the muoicipality to administor. The weiglmen 
at Mau have to take licences and pay a monthly fee of no. 1 or anuunl fee of Ks 12 to 
tht) inunieipality. 

There ore about thirty weighmen in Mau, twenty of them big ones, aud there is 
keen competiliou among them. When the villagers come with their cart loads of grain to 
Muu. they are met just ouuide Man by the touts of these weighmeu: and unless they 
already know a weighmon or an “ arhatia '* or a regular dealer to whom they want to go. 
they* are captured by one or other of these touts and taken to the weighman for whom 
he IS working. 

These weighmen render many services to their clients for which no additional charge 
it made, e.g., they take the villager round to the " arhatias '* and other doalera and try to 
oflecl a sale at the best market rate; if a good price cannot be made, they even stook the grain 
uf their client for a day or two, or even up to a week, till such price can he fetched. 
Of coarse it is only the big weigiunen wha have got their owu gxlowus auil can do this. 

The weighing dues charged are — 

FoiBnin .. .. .. ,. 9 pits per rape*. 

Forghee .. .. .. .. .. .. 1 toot pertnaaad. 

The busy season is after the kharif and rabi harvests—November, December, half 
of January, part of February, Marcli and April. 

The agricultural produce that comes to Man is chiefly juar, gram, wlieat, cotton, 
til. etc., and it comes from the Mau, Gorotba and Moth tabsila, though in the case of the last 
tahsil, the market at Chirgaon is nearer. Villagers get a better price at Mau, partly because 
Mau is a bigger market than Chirgaon, and partly because the railway booking facilities at 
Mau uro better (lian at Chirgaon. 

The villagers of the surrounding u-ative states also bring their produce to Mau if there 
in no restriction of export in the states concerned. 

The traders at Man are m'jst of them local, but there are also a few brauebes of firms 
established at Bombay or Cawnpore. Tbe-se branches carry on busiuess in accordance with 
inslructious received from th.-ir head firms. The local traders liave also their agents or whut 
we may call oorrespmdents through whom they keep lu touch with other markets. 

As staled above, a few of these carry on business purely ai “ arhatias.” Thu majority of 
their eiutiomers are in the nature of things outsiders who sometimes come in person to Mau 
and sometimes send orders by post. The “arhatias” buy the corn at the prevailing market rate 
and charge from 12 annas to Ke. 1 per cent, as arhat commission. 

But the majority of the traders combine purchase on commission with purohase on their 
own account, and stock the grain in their godowns till they receive on order, when they sell it. 
The gross profits of these persons bare to provide for the interest on the coital looked up, 
cliargca of handling, storing and management, besides inclnding real profits. They make large 
profits if the pric(.-s go up suddenly ; and suffer big losses if tlie prices fall. 

The major part of the businass of these traders is wholesale, though some of them also 
carry on business as reuilers Tne rate of net profit is from } to | aunn in the rupee (whole- 
siili'j aud twice os much reUiil. 

Pa^meuts are made {mrtly in cash and partly in hunfli*. There ore some houses where 
I>iisinc8s lu rashing hundis is carried ou during the busy months, aud a regular rate of exuliaogc 
IS established; and though the hundis are generally at a discount (4 ana-is to 1 He. per ccut ), 
they are also sometimes above par if there is a great demand for them. 

All these traders keep a'lcounts of the Indian type. Credit is allowed to recognized 
custorsers for 15 days after which interest is charged. 

Tho banks have no hand iii finaucing the trade. The tniders carry on bnsines* with their 
own capital 
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pelition : villagers thereforo can Becarc a fair price tor i e g 

purchase grain at a fair rate. 

No attempt is made at haancing the ^ft 

operauous of the traders only begin when the grain comes to the market. 

All ^6 traders, some of them ftslabliahed for a long time, assured me that they had no 

regular clientele. 

A. tbo.duef kW, or .g,^ C™lS 



goes to Harpalpur where there is a ginning . r- ^ ^ 

^ing facrery at Mau and part ^ to the Punjab. The Mau f^tory sen-is 
Harpalpnr for pressing; and from Harpalpur the cotton goes to Bombay. 

Jnar. gram and wheal are export^ to the Dec^n and Central <th;iJdl3®t“o 

AWoIn, Poona, Sholapur, BhusavaiV Nagpur, Jabbaljwre, Ahtneduagar. et-.). , 

the Punjab. When iLere is a failure of crops here the traders import g«-““ 
chieflv from the Punjab and the neighbouring districts (e.g., Kuhor ; 

Lndhuma. Pbakwara. Chandansi. Meerut, Saharanpnr, Muz iffaroagar, 
then Man is the supplying contra for the Jhanu district, the n^ighoouring n j i ; ' 

J. aUlrict, of J.Uoa .nd H..nirpor. Tto.o .r.dor. 

gbM. .opr, gar. gro eri«. kor^ao oil .od eoltoo ibro«l (pro). Tboro .r. .!» 
some who carry on business exolosively in one or other of these coiumodiUi-a. 

None of the traders are lujmbors of the Sambhar Salt T^e 
Associition. The cost price includes the profit of the Samb^r 
traders through whom the salt is purchased. It is biU'. 1 that 
when the Goverumeat treasuries are thrown opjn for deposit 

- ... jjf revenue these Sambhar traders, with the ^*^8® 

of capital they have at their back, manage to deposit all the revenno and then rihoSt 

to prch«o Uroogb (bom. S,mo.io.oo.U>.y obrjo «, much « E.. gOO po, (.Wot 

250^maun'la) ns their profit. The cost price comes to about Rs. 3 per maund and the wholesal 

price is Rs. 3-5i-0 per mnund. 

The relaU pri^ U 1 anna 6 pies per seer or Rs. 3-12-0 per maund. The only factor 
bearing on the flactuations in the retail prire of salt is the unoorlarnty of supply. 

Of the total amount of salt imported as much as 75 per cent, goes to the surrounding 
native states. 

Tobacco is imported from Calcutta and Monghyr and to a small extent f™™ 

R... ou «.i Brofii- The wholesale dealers sell it dry at a profit of Re. l P«r 

To6a<w.-Bate d pwfll- wholesale. fbe 

retailers after mixing it with gur sell it as smoking tobacco. 


Salt comes from Sambhar. 

Salt.—lUtt ol net profit— 

B«. a. 

WbolMald .. 3 jpsroent. 

Betaii ..oil. It 


Ha. a. Ba. a. 
Wboleaalfl 6 4 pat cent. 

B«UiI .. 9610138,. ,. 


Our u imported from BasU. Gorakhpur and Fyzabad. One waggon l^ U imported at 
^ Tt f . a time. Less than one maund is not sold wholesale, ine 

Oar.-Eate ol nal p«,fi^V- ^ wholesale 


WholMala 
BotiU 


B* 

I 

6 


Bi. a. 


9 lo 6 4 per cent, selline price is Rs. 8-8d). 
4 to 11 8 - - * 


Ghtte comes from the villages. After satisfying the local demanl the remainder » 
OAa.-Baud not profit- Exported. The traders finance the villagers who supply the 

Pf. a. Ki a. ghee. 

Wholeaalg 8 3 to 4 13 per oont 
BeuU .. 6 4 to T 13 .. „ 

To sell kerosinc oil dealers have to take a licence. The retail dealers are licensed by ibe 

municipality and are allowed to keep not more than 50 tins at 

Kcroain* oit.—Bate pi o«t profit— . " ^ 

Bi. a. a time. 

Wboleoale .. 8 3 poc cent. 

Bctail .. .. 4 6 n ^ 

Yarn both machine-spun and hand-spun U kept. MaohinMpan yarn comes mostly 
. from Bombay: hand-spun from the villages. The supply oi 
hands-pun yarn U neither steady nor sufficient, nor of uniform 
Wboleulo .* 8 ^ p«rotst. qaalitV. 

RcIaU ^ ^ f« »s 

Machine yarn costs Rs. 7-8-0 per sack of 5 seers; hand-spun ynraooels Re. 1-44) per seer. 

The yam is required for the Kori and Chhipi community, who prepare the country 
cloth known as kharwafChiiai, kaibi and ekri. 
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Coconut, tamarind, dyes, cIotcs, pepper, ginger, cardamum, almonds. The meial 

“dasta”, etc,, come from Bmnbay. 

0'Ce*rUi —Bats of 

WbolMala • ..A i per coat 

BeUU.. ..US,, » 

From Calcutta are imported foreign sugar, betebnut, sago, katha, eto. 

From Cawnporo are imported potatoes, foreign and country sugar, nilemani salt, pippali 
ojaan and red pepper, etc. 

Tbia is far from a complete enumeration of the various commodities inolnded under the 
general term groceries. Most of (he spices are imported. 

Tho rates of profit in each of the commodities stocked by a grocer vary enormously. The 
rates given should bo taken only as an average for all the commodities and as only approx¬ 
imately true. 

There are also three or four wholesale dealers in cloth. The following are the chief 

Malina\ long doth, surge, Italian, gabrien, 
obiuts, silk and woollens. ^ 

Sicadeah i. —Markin, satin, dhotis, olioddar. 
locof.—Kasbi, kharwa, okri, chipai, Inngi, r.u»i, chu- 
nari, etc. 

Foreign cloth is im|>ortctl from Bombay and Cawnpore, straciesAi from Lalitpur, where 
there is an ageocyof the Indore Mills- 

Tho purchasers are chiefly villagers. It is only when they have sold their groin that they 
have any money to spend, and thus the busy mouths m the grain trade are also those in which 
a brisk trade is earned on m cloth. 

Marriages, fairs, etc., also give an impetus to tho trade. 

Tho turnover of oaob of these traders is about Rs. 15,000 on an average. 

Two or three shops of Kaohbis deserve special notice. 

They are branohes of firms with head offices at Bombay and branohes at Calcutta and 
other big oootrea 

Their advantage consuls in this that they can import tho commodities from Bombay and 
Calcutta at the cheapest rate and can export grain from Mau after buying it at tho market 
rate. 

They carry on business in cloth, cotton thread, grooeries or grain. They have been 
established only for three or four years, and yet their turnover is about Bs. 30,000 yearly. 
They carry on business only for eight months and close up tho shop daring the rainy season, 
which fs tne slack season in Mau. 

The retail traders purchase their stock from the wholesale dealers. (During the busy 
months of tho grain trado, the retail traders in grain sometimes find it possible to buy direct 
from the villagers.) Some of them buy on credit and pay up after they have sold Uio goods 
aoil realixed the money. Those who buy on'eredit cannot of course buy os cheap as those who 
pay cash. They also have to pay interest if they do not p.iy up within 15 days. 

The rale of retail profits is about double the wholesale rate. Prices in Mao are not 
entirely governed by custom; there is competition at work, though it is not consciously 
carried on, and it is not of the cut-ibroat type. 

The retail traders do not keep any accounts, but some keep memos of transactions 
on credit. 

Money is the medium of exohango sud there is no barter. 

A grocer stocks so many things that an enumeration of some of the chief articles will not 
bo out of place ;— 

All the ingredients of apices, o.g., tormerio, dhana, black and red pepper, ginger, pippal, 
cloves, cardamom, sbonp, kbatai, eto. 

Bice, dal and other kinds of grain. Wheat flour, ground gram, etc. 

Betel nuts, katha, sugar, gur, chewing tobocoo, ghee. til. oil, kerosene, salt, matches, 
badami paper, auUi, country cigarette) (biri). Medicinal herha (used in Dnani and 
Ayurvedic system). 

Sherbets and perfumery. 

Of course there are big grocers and small ones} the latter do not stock all the articles 
sbovemuntioned. 

There are the osual number of confoctioners' ahops—small and big. Their profits 
(retail) vary between Rs. 9-6-0 and Rs. 12-8-0 per cent 

There are two or three what may bo called general merchants. They bring cape and 
steel trunks of inferior make from Agra and Cswnpore end aoll them at Mau. 
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I across only one shop where are kept modern gfoods, e.jj., ronibs, butto^, playing 
canls, Diolx lanterns, Agra caps, pota (from Delhi), scissors, locks, slates, iKUcils, brushes, 
matches, lea, looking glasses, ink, inkstands, scales, sewing thread, toilet and other sjaps, 
penholders, tape, belts, steel trunks, rests, socks, paper, woollen thread, etc. . The looks 
are Aligarh locks, caps and gcUct and some.soaps arc also of Indian manofacture. Alcwt of 
the go^ are of the showy Japanese variety. The shopkeeper jiiirchasos these things at 
Jhansi: sometimes ha also goes to Agra or Cawnpore to purchase his stock. 

The profits for the different articles vary within wide limits. On an average the profita 
may be taken to be somewhere between 15 to 20 per cent. One reason why there are not 
more shops of this kind is that Jhansi is near and people can buy these things cheaper at 
Jhanai. 

There aro of course the tinsmiths, blacksmiths, gold and silversmiths. 

The tinsmiths are petty shopkeepers. They buy kerosene oil tins and prepare *' cAulnts, ’ 
** pichkaTU ’* and lanterns. The glass of the lanterns they purchase at Jhansi. 

They earn about 8 annas per day. There aro three shops of blacksmiths who purchase 
their goods at .Ihansi and soil them at BJau. llie goo Is kept in stock arc those in general 
demand, e.g., axles, tyres, links, wires, screws, bolts, frying p.ms. irou jars, etc. 

The silver and gold smiths arc none of tht-m craftsmeu of any note. They prepare 
ornaments in general use among the villagers. Their wages are more or less determined 
by custom and do not respond readily to obanging economic coudiiions. 

There are two shops where brass and copper utensils, etc., are kept. Toys end boxes are 
imported from Benares and brass bells (hung round the necks of bnllooks) come from the 
Katera Jagir. 

There arc two shops a hich sdpply dyes to the Kori and Chhipa community. Tho dyes 
(wet) are imported from Bombay. 
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APPENDIX E 

OTercrowding in large cities. 
Bt W. R, Tennant, i.o.s. 


A suaoEsnoN was ma<}o by the Oovcmment of India that some special iaTestigation 
bo made into tha housing of the people in the largo industrial cities. After consultation with 
Commissionors of Divisions and Chairmen of large municipalities and of the Improvement 
Trusts of Lucknow and Ca vnpore it was resolved to confine the special inquiry to the munici¬ 
palities of Lucknow, Cawnpore, Allahabotl and Benaros only, but in oompiling the ordinary 
Imperial Tables for ago, sex, religion and oi>:npation for these cities to abstract separate 
figures for suull municipal sub-diwsion-i, either for molialias (ohaks in Cawnpore) or, if these 
were too small singly, for compact groups of mohallas 

2. The Imperial S^hcdnlo records population by "census'* houses—i.c.. oommennl 
families—and not by houses iu iho ordinary seoso of the term. Thus one tenement honse in 
the " pakka mabals ” of Benares may easily contain over twenty ” census ” houses. 'The 
means chosen for correlating " census " to structural houses were by enjoining on the munici¬ 
palities concerned to sec that each structural house had a separate whole numbe^ and directing 

the census stuff to affix during the house-numbering period a sub-number (-'y* ®t**) f®*" 

each commensal family ("census” house) found within tho structural house denoted by 
the whole number X. These whole and sab-numbera were entered on the ” enumer¬ 
ator’s block list" and ho was enjoined to bring tho actual number of oommcn^l fami- 
lioa in any lionso up to date during the preliminary enumeration in the fortnight pre¬ 
ceding Census Day, entering at the same time in two extra columns (a) the number 
of persons ordinarily composing that commensal family (shown in the subsequent tables 
as Ue de jur 4 population), and (b) the namber of rooms for fractions of a room) that 
that commensal family occupied. After Census Day those block lists (cor^led m far as 
p «sible by the striking out of houses found empty on Census Day) were collected by wpsus 
circles, which in terms or tho rules iniludod only one mohalla or a compact group of nnefivided 
mohallas. Thus in the abstraction done from the block lists under my supjrviMon in Naiui Tal 
it was possible to tabulate infer alia tho number of structural houses occupied and empty, the 
number of rooms each contained, the numb.r of commensal families, the number of commensal 
families living in one, two, three, etc., roomud houses, and the average number of persons in 
each family. Tho ds /ado figures for the total population on Census Day of 

llio oeusuH circle and iho number of actual commensal Jamilies were obtained by tabulating 
Table VII by circles. This served os a useful check on the acourocy of these d$ jure 
figures. 

3. Unfortunately the period of home numbering and the preliminary enumeration 
ooincid^ with the period of miximum passive ronstanoo to any species of Government service. 
Census work is voluntary and uapiid. Suitable enumerators were hard to got and harder to 
keep in these cities, and those who loyally and fjithfully carried out the filling up of 
tho Imperial Schedules so sumesifully worked generally in much Urger areas than had 
been origioaHv inlcndod. While they did their best therefore with this subsidiary matter of 
families and rooms in the block list, they wisely subordinated it to the mam issue. Thus 
the block lists, except in tho eases of Cawnpire and Lucknow, which had municipally paid, 
whole-time, trained cnumeraiors, were not so fully and accurately prepared as one conld 
have wished Moreover, the District Census Officers and tha Charge Superintendents had Uttlo 
or no time available to devote to the proper supervision and checking of their preparation. It 
is pleasing to find that the majority of the risis have been so faithfully done; bot many blooka 
go to each circle and few circles are without one or two very imperfect block lists. Mistakes 
tend to average out and there are only a few circles which give grotesque figures. For mcMt 
tho figures given are reasonably accurate anl the Municipal and Improvement rrust anthoriues 
knowing local conditions and peonliarilies far better than I can will, I trust, be able to make 
some practical use of them. 

4. There are certain avoidable defects and omissions whieh should bo guarded against 
next time a similar inquiry is attempted. (1) The municinal authorities did not in nearly every 
case bring their house-numbering up to date and ao provide the whole numbers for structural 
bouses on which enumerators might base their suVnumbers. This has led to quaint figures 
ocoasionally in the *‘ number of families to a stroclural house ’’ column. Far too little care was 
taken by them to nllocato only whole mohallas to census circles. Pariiiioned mohallas mean 
that figures for all census circles which conUin the fractions must bo combined, and so tho 
advantage of detailed figures for small areas is lost. (3) Oeasionally the mohallas were not in 
a coropjcl group at all. Those defects should not be allowed to rocur. 

The most serious yet unforeseen defect has bc?en that (with the hononrable exception of 
Cawnpore) none of the municipalities conld give me the area of all its mohallas. Lneknow and 
Benares are vague about the boundaries of many of Ihem, nod in no caso when I first approocl^d 
them Imd any of them an acenrato largo scale map showing tho bqumlaries, off which 
these areas could be rooasured. In Lucknow the sole repository of w^m about niohalla 
boundiirioa is a venerable municipal clerk, and from his oral tradition and their own 
surveys the Improvement Trust has succeede-l in constructing me a map with mohalla 
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boundaries nurko-l, bu». the areas of all the owhallas I have not now-fiftoen months after 
I first asked for Un^m—been able to extract. I know of no other standard to measure 
overcrowding but area, and thus most reluctantly must leave the Lucknow figure incomplete. 
What areas I have got are taken from the 1S63—1867 settlement—the latest figures extant 
purporting to be accurate—but many now inohallas have boon created since then and many 
realignments of boundaries taken place. Thus what density figures I print for Lucknow I 
give with all reserve. 

In Benares I found the same difficulty. The municipality there has given me certain 
figures, but none for the southern wards which manifestly contain the greatest overcrowding, 
i.e., between the Chauk and the river front Moreover, in Ben.ires the Abstraction office and 
the'District Census Officer between them managed to mislay certain circle lists whi'ih link up 
census circle numbers with the eotual wards and muhallas they represent. I am not satisfied 
with the oorrectness of their attempts at identifying tliem, and shall give no figures for Benares 
in this appendix, but merely hand over the naaterial in manuscript to the municipality to 
make what use it can of what it can satisfactorily identify tn sifu. 

For Allahabad the Improvement Trust has kindly managed to secure me fignrea of area. 

’ I publish them and the density figures depending on them, with the rider that it was in Allah¬ 
abad perhaps that loyal census workers were most shorthaoded and enoouniored the fiercest 
opposition from non-co-operators, and had therefore the least chance of making their block 
lists a full and accurate basis for the special survey. 
f Mention has already been made of the elaboration of Imperial Tables^ YII and XVII 

(oge, sex, and oeeupation by religion) to show separate figures for small municipal sulMlivisions. 
These figures have all the claim to being reliable that the Imperial Tables have themselves, 
subject only to qualifioatiou that I have bson given correct information by the municipaliuM 
as to what raohallas are included in each of the various circles. The bulk of these tables is 
such that they cannot, b'lcause of considerations of oconomy and limited interest, be printed 
here or elsewhere; but they will be handed over to the muuioipalities or Improvement Trusts 
oonrerned. 1 have sammarised some of the most intei eating information in the appended 
tables, and regret that the financial stringeucy which necessitates the closing of the t'ensua 
office imm^iately the Imperial Tables ore complete has precluded my attempting the 
analysis of the mass of materials collected. I imst that this will be done by the municipal or 
Improvement Trust officials (or tho eoonomio research atuJenU of the local univorsitios) who 
ore in a loiter position to know the details and analyso the figures revealed by this census 
than the present writer. 

5. The tables printed with this appendix are largely self-explanatory. The area 

figures in column 3 have been go', iu the ways alreuly described. Those in oolumns 4 to 13 
are the actual figures of Census Day—18ih March, 1921 —and fall short of the municipsl 
aggregate only because they exclude trnvellcrs by boat and train, etc. The density figures of 
column 12 are tho actual census figures divided by the area in acrc-s. The figures of column 13 
are for “all religions," bat figures for eich of the chief religious can bo worked out from 
ooluirns 4 to 9. Oilumns 14 to 23 are based on tho data which the census enumerators 
oolleoUd in the manner describ»l daring the preliminary enumeration in March, 1921, 
and are subject to the abovementione 1 quaiincations of their accuracy, o.g , the de jure or 
normal population of the circle as oontraste I with the total of columns 4 to 11 inclusive 
suggests infereoces as to the thoroughness with which the bio ik lists that go to constitute 
the census circle have been prepared, and therefore the value of the figures in culumus 14 23. 

Column 14 contains figures whicii mnnicipilities ought easily to be able to check by their 
own records and nse the amended figures divided into the figures of column 15 to got a 
more accurate figure for column 16—me average number of persons living in a structural 
house. Column 17 gives the number of “ census bouses" found occupied on Census Day, 
and column 18 has b^n obtained by dividing this into the normal population. Columns 10 
to 23 show what proportion of the total population lives in houses cousisting of one or more 
living rooms, '* Uouse ’’ here moans the room or rooms occnpii.-d by one ooramensal family. 

The second part of the tables give) for municipal wards the number of workers, male 
and female, and dependents, whoM occupation falls into one or other of the 53 o oupational 
groups detailed at the head of the page. Spice did not permit of each detailed occupation 
being given, but the municipal tablet oontainiog these details have been made over to those 
eoncorned. 

6. It will readily be seen that these tables do not require general conclusions to be 
drawn about Uicm by a Census officer, but pi^tical action to be taken by the appropriate local 
authorities in the individual areas whore their study discloses remediable social an 1 econoroio 
mal-adjustments If I may sug^t some linos of practical research which I should have liked 
to undertake myself bad there oeen time before the Census doparimeot closed down, they 
axe these— 

(1) Municipal Health Officers will have data by age groups, sexes, and religions whence 
they may construct age curves for mum ipaiitios and iodivi lual wnr^, eb;, for 
comparibou with the Proviocial agu curve and the atandird propor’tioiial’tago 
distribution, aud they will bo able to form some estioulo of tho connection 
between the overcrowding in specific areas and the birth aud death-rates 
of that area. For these rates they will now have detailed figures to serve 
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as a basis for their ooostnictioa for area^ ■mailer than a whole municipality. 
They will hare material too for oorrelating vitality and occupation. 

(2) Social workers will find bow groat is the dtsproporlion between males ami female 
in all four cities, and how ihat disproportion varies in different areas. This 
is especially nolioeablo in on indnstriat city like Cawnpore, whero there are 
tbonsands of homeless male workers. 

(8) For the mnnicipalities and Improvement Trusts generally figures are now Hvail- 
able for the localisation of various occupations. In forming new settloments 
they will know where for example carpenters, washermen, and the like exist 
snrplns to needs. The proportions of workers to dependents and of female to 
male workers give a ronsh indication of the prosperity of an ooenpation, and 
this can be snpplemouted by correlating aotoal workers to the numbers in the 
occupation after distributing the latter according to the age curve of the 
locality. The figures for occupations ore given for each city os u whole in 
Imperial Table XVII. An exoess in the proportion of female to male worker* 
or an unnsually low ago for aoinal workers in a sub division will suggest over* 
cmnpotition in that locality. 

(4) Educational authorities will find detailed data of population by age periods for 
census circles in the compilation registers, and so should be able to calculate 
very exactly where schools are noeiiod and the aumlier of children of school 
age. 

7. The figures of density are not veiy high considered by standards like Bombay or 
Xew York, but the reason obviously is the rarity of the bonso with more thao one storey or at 
most two io the cities of the province. C >nsideriog the smal Iness of the nsoal bouso and the 
numbiir of persons who find shelter in it. there U overcrowding enough in areas of all four 
cities to merit serious atti.ntioo. erpusially when it is observed iKat (as in two wards of Cawn- 
pore) some 80 per cent, of the inhabitants live in one*roomod houses and in several oirclu all 
the inhabitants do. In contrast with the figures for these cities are those of a Scottish city of 
about the si*e of Allahabad, where only 4*4 per cent wore eoumeratml in oae-r<x>mcd houses. 
Another notable thing is the perceptibly smaller aixe of the coraaion3.al family in these cities 
than in the province as a whole. Thu is moat marked in Cawnpore where 3 instead of 
4'4 is the average figure. This is duo doubtless in greater part to the number of workers who 
come to the cities without their wives and families, bat bow much it m.ay be doc to a lower 
birth-rate is a n atter 1 mast leave to the Poblio Health OSScer*. Another starlliog figure 
compare 1 with Western standards is the very low parcontage of females to males averaging 
below 70 per cent, in Cawnpore and being of course specially marked in the wards contaioing 
industrial popnlaiion. 

In conolosion, 1 suggest that these snS-divisions. amoaded whero they are faulty, shoold 
be stereotyped as the units for a similar survey at next consus. Much more can bu learnt from 
a comparativo use of these figures than from the absolute figures of the first of a series, but 
this will only bo poesible if the sub-divisions of this cuosns ore retained. Luekoow Improve¬ 
ment Trust ws now its census circles clearly marked on a large scale map. I have urged the 
other three municipalities to do the same, so that there may l>o no ambiguity abont the area 
or the oonstituont mohallasuf any ceiuus circles when the noit snrvey is undertaken. 
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95386 

393 

980 

840 

760 

*• 1 

1 

• • 

\* 1 


Tola, Koit^ran Tola. 










xo 

1 

Cbawk, Bajaxa, Nakbaib 
Kobna. 

Bani Mandi .. ' 

303M 

404 

311 

185 

147 

• • 

1 

t 

1 

II •• ; 

18;.i.12 

749 

618 

633 

472 


• 1 

110 

70 1 

•I XS •• 1 

Kboaal Parbat, Cbank 

64,999 

1304 

1 

916 

6 

4 




Oanfa Da*. 







a a 

1 

. 18 .. 

Atanuia .. .. I 

9S4,4tl 

760 , 

071 

316 

i71 

% 





Yabiapur .. | 

968318 

S3i» ' 

5378 

001 , 

A.-m 


H 1 


o 1 

M • • 

Maorganj, Barai Mear Kban, 1 
Uneba Xfondi. 1 

08,333 

796 

U7 

149 

144 

10 

11 1 


1 

H ,, 

BabadargaaJ .. .. j 

147,777 

193 

137 

600 

&36 




* 1 

» 90-21 .. 

Daryabad, Uatranpur, 

Itelwifbal Sooth aid*. ' 

1 

437,778 

Stl 

1 

096 

1330 

1 

oil 

a a 

■ 

1 

.. ! 

1 

1 

1 
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ABAD. 


Dnuitj 

P“ 

Pwpoc- 

tloD Ot 

womm 
to 1.000 
nan 
•11 t4U* 
giuiu). 

Mombat 
b( tlTUC* 

innl 
boBM 
Id eirei*. 

Koraul 
popnla- 
tioo ot 
circle. 

srumbec 
ol per* 
leaa pM 
•UDOtU* 
rml 

botua. 

Sfaaber 
ol com* 
menael 
tmaulia. 


PcrcaoUga ol popa.'ation Uvifig in. 

Benurka. 

oumbtr 
cl p«r- 
•otu 
in 

fiunity* 

1 room. 

1 

1 coonia.. 

} xooiw. 

1 

1 

4 (03IBf ' 

i roonu. 
and over. 

U 

18 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

90 

! 

22 j 

23 

24 

■ • 

m 

% 

J,76J 

13.964 

.-•! 

4,103 

3 3 

47 


1 

1 

a 

« 

a 1 

20 


• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

•• 

• • 

- 

• • 

* * 

- 1 

.. 1 

• • 


TS 

S36 

3436 

17.336 

6 0 

4-06<i 

4 2 

30| 

29 

17 

m 

33 


at 

010 

268 

803 

8-6 

234 

30 

32 

27. 

18 

16 

8 


180 

700 

l.0<4 

0408 

01 

1,601 

3-9 

19 

16 

18 

19 

iH 


46 

728 

863 

4,409 

61 

9R2 

4-6 

17 

21 

16 

11 

88 


88 

907 

303 

9,009 

8-9 

470 

4-0 


34 

21 

11 

7 


08 

1,101 

160 

tiOl 

8 8 

210 

4-0 

18 

43 

S3 

12 

4 


ISA 

1.084 

106 

861 

6'0 

. 142 

8-8 

36 

45 

8 

7 

S 


40 

l,Ot9 

446 

9419 

6-9 

443 

6 9 

18 

87 

£8 

11 

11 

* 

• 

40 

764 

3.933 

39409 

7-9 

3,499 

4-3 

29 

23 

14 

/i 

36 


178 

4S1 

ITI 

1430 

ua 

409 

0-7 

62 

17 

7 

8 

10 


78 

841 

884 

3,881 

7-7 

696 

4-7 

24 

16 

10 

iO 

a 


103 

880 

174 

1448 

7*0 

S!6 

8-9 

10* 

17* 

11 

17 

44 


84 

761 

218 

1488 

0-8 

344 

4-0 

92* 

22 

14 

13* 

28 


180 

736 

381 

. 9,116 

8-8 

622 

40 

91* 

33 

«* 

0 

11 


U1 

747 

919 

0.740 

70 

1,668 

4-8 

£8 

23 

13 

10 

10 


84 

ooo 

48 

470 

10-9 

ISO 

34 

47 

9 

11 

14 

16 


100 

811 

637 

8486 

68 

830 

4-4 

8f 

18 

16 

10 

20 


84 

700 

1,180 

7.888 

6-8 

1488 

4-4 

24 

26 

14 

l‘J| 

23* 


76 

647 

6.116 

38437 

3-3 

3439 

34 

20 

23 

31 

14 

23 


ISO 

881 

164 

3,309 

8-5 

663 

4-1 

91 

34 

93 

13 

19 


88 

76 

411 

1,738 

4-1 

404 

44 

'93* 

86 

17 

- 18 

20* 


07 

886 

648 

4,101 

63 

9U 

46 

17 

21 

20 

13 

27 

# 

76 

760 

90 

879 

76 

91 

75 

4 

14 

20 

I 

u 

31 


88 

08 

S07 

1478 

68 

18S 

34 

T 

93 

£3 

17 

80 


03 

761 

112 

800 

8-0 

£44 

8-6 

34* 

24 

10* 

16 

18 


80 

869 

• 

114 

1.006 

9 0 

904 

8-0 

19* 


17 

16 

91 


111 

W8 

886 

1439 

6 7 

439 

4-4 

16 

97 

96 

13 

19 


148 

810 

146 

1467 

7 16 

990 

80 

62 

21 

U* 


6 


00 

760 

846 

1479 

4>8 

S9S 

4-0 

16 

23 

83 

16 

16 


148 

869 

£74 

2460 

8-6 

638 

4-4 

84 

19 

17 

U 

16 


43 

688 

321 

1483 

7-8 

847 

4-8 

12 

19 

10 

1 17 

36 


106 

841 

724 

4.998 

6 9 

918 

4-7 

18 

24 

94 

1 U 

1 29 


186 

888 

U9 

1 

688 

4*0 

196 

3-4 

9 

48 

16 

* 

22 


49 

678 

S0 

381 

10-8 

104 

9-6 

04 

4 

s 

1 1 

28 


88 


039 

3438 

8-8 

610 

4-6 

18 

97 

30 

U 
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APPEllDlX E 


ALLAHABAD 




f 


Population. 

C«ti>a> bumbcr. 

Name ol coneiiinefii me/tl 
• end moh. Il>a. 

Aroa 

In *i)uare 

II nduit. 


CbriaUan*. 

Otbar*. 



Fatdt. 




1 






- 



Male*. 

Femalea 

Maloa- 

Fi'malf-i 

Male*. 

Fcmalo* 

Malta. 

Feaata* 

1 

3 

S 

4 

6 

0 

t 

8 

9 

10 

1 

1 “ 

U'orti V 

•• 

UoolhiyanJ, Kylyanj 


^■42!i 

7flC7 

3fii7 

»,m 

2S1 

134 

tt? 

1 — 

1 oe 

Ciitia no 

. 1 

behednrgenj 

SO.OCO 

381 

1 100 

'->34 

334 


1 0 

14 

8 


ii—I'l 

11 

MootliguH, KoU Perch* .. 
Katgfaer, mlveghal ., 

s>o.oou 

‘.99,551 

■3404 

601 

2466 

1 k68 

40ti 

186 

X!10 

211 

72 

15 

51 

10 

87 

so 

2 

•» 

13 

Moo’hiicaoi end CkORbet .. 

K«,807 

915 

37 

38 

1 

188 

18 

0 

7 

*9 

la 

Nai Baati 

181,111 

589 

1 

78 

<8 

5 


3 


II 

14, 18 

Ukokhendi ., ,, 

isa,9Si 

007 

I 400 

29 

0 

5 

1 ^ 


1 3 

»« 

15 

Pur* Beldl 

97,32-1 

470 

1 418 

ird 

161 

2 


11 

1 0 

• • 

U’,17,20 

Kbeleii line 

sav.m 

(41 

556 

729 

501 

1 


7 

> 4 

H 

10 

Pur* Dbakoo 

»,I0« 

196 

' 170 

67 

83 


1 



• » 

SI 

Peitehae-* Kjrdgan j 

liiOAlOO 

051 

583 

2U4 

178 





If 

S2. XS 

fie’rehn* ., 

324)00 

598 

SIS 

104 

70 

4 

! n 

I 

8 

• » 

as, S7 

Beik* Bash 

65,473 

400 

340 

110 

86 

19 

i n 

13 

9 

• I 


Taleh Nawsl Boi 

r«,027 

2.0 

S8U 

10 

to 

9 


30 

II 

so 

Uoemchar, Ohak Lelie, 

51,957 

805 

318 

124 

114 




1 


SH 

No* Meleke, LowUier roed. 









t» 

Balwaghat 

olfiTH 

83 

5 

7 

• e 

• . 

1 • 

• • 

«. 

Ward HO. 

VI .. 

Dara^anJ 

SHIM) 

6432 

4407 

S70 

733 

to 

10 

• 

• • 

4 

Circl* not-1—4.. 

JJaurl, Daregenj, Mivuvall.. 

815,778 

34.9 

1413 

192 

all 

1 

1 



13 

», 0, IM 

Beaki khard 

81,350 

l.'iSn 

Mol 

194 

100 





•> 77^ 

B, Sd .. 

Be>ki kelao, Purwe Paraun, 

831473 

951 

877 

STS 

282 

1 






Pure Dallal, Dbarhar** 
Alleunr, Falehpur liiohw*, 
UeaBimpur. 












•1 

9 

Ifatjeri, AUopi Ba^, | 

97406 

sol 

4:4 

0 

7 






10 

Madheapur, Snbeltia Begh.! 









II 

(ioorpetown .. .. j 

103,339 

713 

507 

100 

S7 

8 

9 


4 

II ttrd no 

^ ii •• 

Kaat Indian Baiiway atatioa 


3,1 mi 

i,i37 


.352 


34 s 

J6 

5 

wircio not. i -lO 

Settirmant .. 

•• 

■■ 




* a 



« • 











c 

;awn 

ITord NO- /• 

Cictl i.iaaa .. _ 

12J3TJSX 

J3402 

8434 

2fiOS 

lfi04 

tfida 

IfiS) 

137 

98 

Circle no. 

1.. 

Cbak no. 1 Nawabganj 

111457 

491 

335 

no 

9B 



1 

9 

»» 

2 • • 

tf ^ r* • * 

120,182 

Odl 

616 

76 

54 





II 

8 «e 

II 8 11 •« 

tM2,071 

3i9 

133 

07 

88 

0 

3 



II 

4 •• 

„ 4 old Cawnpo e .. 

598,060 

SVl 

894 

40 

45 

4 

2 



fl 

5 

II 8 It •* 

110,403 

300 

353 

9 

9 





II 

8 «« 

II 8 

358,133 

191 

108 

IS 

8 

so 

14 

7 


II 

t •• 

,, 7 aweltoli 

8,177473 

729 

175 

170 

100 

16 

14 



• I 

5 •• 

91 B If ,, 

mMi 

1,187 

Cl'J 

93 

68 

62 

18 


2 

II 

0 .. 

tl 9 Civil Linea 

969,173 

J481 

1,070 

150 

117 

M7 

£04 

” 7 


II 

10 

■I 10 tf ,, 

501.4U« 

1475 

890 

285 

179 

68 

62 

1 

3 

fl 

^ • e 

,1 llGwal'oU 

719,035 

1410 

r.oo 

614 

S98 

89 

31 

9 

S 

II 

I'i .. 

tl u 

4(l«49l 

8,246 

I.C83 

691 

88S 

146 

108 

1 

3 

I* 

14 ,, 

„ 13 Parmat 

618418 

1497 

1,I1S 

SS9 

OS 

44 

SI 



tl 

•• 

,, 14 Civil liaei ., 

1,151,0<4 

404 

243 

188 

129 

ISS 

SIP 

1 

" 3 

II 

18 •• 

■I „ ,, 

l,3rtt4l« 

1.501 

f49 

408 

109 

380 

382 

87 

40 

II 

10 .. 

tl 18 If •• 

1.1-13,041 

510 

kl7 

73 

S8 

40 

41 

30 

31 

TTarJ no II 

I'tttkajMTt .. 

daWlO 

8.533 

7 fin 

3,/29 

SASt 

92 

57 

70 

SO 

Circle no. 17 .. 

Cbak CO. 17 Knnawar 

118,005 

174 

134 

SDO 

151 

6 

4 

10 

3 

II 

JB .. 

fl 18 » *• 

5)440 

989 

731 

203 

170 

10 

e 

26-1 

S2 

ft 

10 .. 

It lOPalkapirc 

00400 

7«>7 

678 

667 

417 

2 


u 

14 

• 1 

so .. 

•• 20 „ 

48,279 

328 

241 

863 

C99 



• 1 

ai .. 

H 21 Riawab Beiar 

16,780 

290 

318 

105 

OU 



• « 

• • 

>• 

SJ .. 

n aSFUkbana „ .. 

8U460 

4^5 

807 

79 

83 

I 


• « 

• • 

• 1 

33 .. 

n 38 Petkaparo ,. 

85,730 

318 

918 

72 

09 

“ 1 


• a 

e a 

II 

34 .. 

If 24 ^ ,, 

05,650 

1,001 

869 

1139 

157 

8 ' 

4 

^ 7 

• • 

II 

25 .. 

,, as Sbutar Kbaru.. 

37409 

856 

i(a 

131 

70 

S8 

14 

10 

a 


II 

£0 .. 

t, 20 Patkaporo 

58,065 

787 

019 

ISO 

110 

4 1 

3 


It 

27 •• 

<1 87 Boti Godo«ii .. 

35,080 

451 

873 

187 

141 





H 

SB .. 

n £8 Pilkbana Barov ! 

43400 

044 

519 

190 

169 



• 1 

« • 

II 

39 .. 

SOBoMarl Mabel.. 

85447 

400 

871 

48 

14 

** 


•• 

• e 

f • 

80 .. 

H 30 Maheabari Mahal 

so.eso 

780 1 

f.S« 

27 

S3 


*• 

• * 

• • 

tl 

31 .. 

31 LalbiMabai .. j 

20,148 

560 1 

4*7 

46 

51 

** 

• • 


• • 

If 

83 .. 

K ISSobaimaedi .. 1 

80,800 

4.14 

418 

68 

57 

1 

• • 


•• 



1 
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—( concluded). 





1 




Fercenlage of popolation living in— 




Nnmbex 

of 

»tnw- 
lortl 
hoUMI 
n eirole. 


Hombw 









Dmtity 

P« 

•ere. 

Uon of 
women 
tol^ 
men 
•II teli* 
gions). 

1 

Komul 1 
popnl*- 1 
tioB ol 
eiRlo. 

of 

ponoai 
pw 1 
itroc* ' 
tOTAl 
boiue. 

jlimber 

of 

com* 

mental 

[uniltee. 

Average 

nsmber 

of 

penonj 

in 

family. 

1 room. 

j 

i roonu. 1 

i 

1 roonu 

iro-jme. 

1 room* 
laderer. 

BenutlM. 

li 

18 

14 

16 

16 

17 

18 

19 j 

30 

91 

89 

S3 

24 

46 

795 

6.936 

ao/Ms 

«J 

5J29 

3*9 

23 

90 

1 

15 

10 

22 


106 

67 

116 

St 

46 

44 

03 

66 

86 

43 

IMt 

04 

76 

84 

807 

774 

737 

163 

781 

747 

80S 

847 

1^ 

891 

850 

708 

1.444 

947 

383 

931 

S&6 

38 

108 

363 

327 

493 

133 

360 

460 

78 

176 

104 

1,110 

6,604 

1,197 

527 

913 

1,993 

1,258 

9,388 

807 

1,654 

1,975 

904 

776 

946 

3- 9 
6-0 

4- 4 
1&-0 

8’6 

61 

6-6 

4 8 

9 7 
4-4 

9 7 
11-8 
4.4 
6-7 

SOS 

1,720 

295 

100 

289 

800 

381 

678 

113 

367 

349 

199 

169 

334 

4*0 

SO 

3*8 

6*9 

3*8 

1*3 

4*4 

4*1 

3*0 

4*0 

8*8 

7 0 
4*5 
4-0 

25 

871 

81 j 

36 ) 
18 1 
94 
231 
11 

34 

14 

7 

19 

31 

80 

! 

43 

9 

391 
90 : 
301 

34 

90 1 
85 

89 

S3 

36 

93 

19 

11 

0 

14 

25 

19 

SO 

91 

7 

13 

19 

11 

71 

11 

3 

4 

13 

9 

10 

18 

161 

16 

12 

91 

0 

93 

91 

16 

60 

18 

21 

93 

20 

91 

19 

17 

51 

SO 

18 

\ 

0 

63 


• « 

• • 

•• 

• • 

« e 

e • 

•• 

•• 

•• 


67 

663 

2^53 

9,384 

3'4 

liJ609 

3*3 

261 

271 

16 

a 

23 


67 

16i 

46 

814 

949 

945 

1,464 

700 

810 

usas 

1.898 

3- 9 
9-7 

4- 1 

i486 

788 

830 

3 0 
3*4 
8*9 

90 

85 

98 

98 

80 

99 

10 

19 

17 

10 

6 

19 

17 

10 

14 

- 

40 

8i8 

ai7 

196 

08 

63 

8*7 

3 

41 

47 

6 

• • 


C6 

• • 

• • 

668 

474 

60 

iia 

• • 

1,330 

8fi99 

SO.O 

17 4 

867 

a03 

8*7 

IS a 

93 

4 

• • 

‘5 
• » 

10 

1 

6 

3 

59 

91 

• • 


PORE 

.. 












M4 

603 

6.8C0 

3tfi96 

5-4 

tOJMO 

3*0 

06i 

15 

9 

3t 

5 


40 

5S 

S4 

63 

36 

7*4 

5- 8 
IS 
68 
26 
19 
63 
33 

6- 6 
13 

4‘1 

743 

773 

670 

780 
708 
648 
644 
664 
686 

781 
G04 
638 
009 
818 
607 
486 

337 

803 

76 

361 

309 

76 

398 

1,147 

946 

S93 

391 

438 

390 

60 

147 

466 

9X6 

1,963 

479 

787 

700 

531 

1434 

9,786 

3,795 

9439 

9484 

6434 

3478 

1,371 

3456 

903 

8 9 
3*6 
0*3 
3*1 
9*0 
70 

SO 

3*4 

40 

8*0 

0*8 

19*0 

8*7 

91*0 

17*4 

90 

239 

800 

146 

993 

180 

ISt 

684 

1,019 

1,138 

889 

961 

1,791 

1410 

400 

838 

300 

4*0 

4*3 

3*8 

8-5 

3,9 

3 9 
9*8 
3*7 
8*4 
3*0 
8-1 
3-9 
3*0 
8*1 
3-1 
3*0 

831 

601 

891 

06 

791 

90 
C9 
Wi 
80 
74 
091 
78 
66 

91 

33 

15 

37 

891 

HI 

ill 

17 

8 

23 

»» 

9 

IS 

18 

41 

81 

3 

01 

34 

i*l 

13 

391 

6 

5 

1 

0 

1 

4 

61 

0 

0| 

U 

1 

131 

7 
10 

1 

8 

0 

3 

”9 

* 9 

3 

9 

1 

9 

*1 

101 

4 

7 

131 

31 

31 

1 

1 

9 

6 

*1 

*1 

10 
23 

5 

flu d»U for column! 14 to 

31 were colleeied bjr en. 
ummlori during ihe pn. 
IhniDftry ciiiunttfAtion ooim 
during the three weeke 
preceding the ectoel Cen- 
tu< dejr. The eotnel eeneo* 
figure* ol each unit are 
found in colunine 4 to 18; 
what maj be termed the 
de MW or normal figorca 
in oolumn 14 onward*. 
Colomna 14 aed 16 figure* 
degwnding •• they do on 
thovaganoe of Municfoel 
DumlMiing are not relia^ 

tso 

603 

W36 

904if9 

10'5 

6.414 

3*2 

HI 

121 

81 

2 

1 


38 

19t 

195 

SIS 

336 

104 

310 

170 

88 

130 

ICl 

168 

161 

138 

368 

138 

751 

789 
BSP 

790 
848 
803 
773 
788 
603 
773 
796 
818 
869 
819 
816 
879 

63 

1 367 

S39 
306 
86 
1S4 
94 
134 
47 
60 
97 
133 
71 
163 
199 
186 

046 

9416 

3416 

9,110 

714 

848 

661 

9,334 

683 

1457 

1400 

1495 

810 

1,469 

I 4 OS 

969 

1S«4 
7*8 
9 0 
10*8 
8-4 
6*8 
7*0 
17 4 
13*6 
34 0 
U-3 
19.4 
11*4 
9*1 

1 7-0 

208 

675 

BSO 

655 

217 

SIO 

168 

090 

196 

600 

891 

439 

300 

468 

s:r8 

8Sl> 

3 1 

8-6 

8*7 

3*9 

8*3 

4 0 
4*1 
8*8 
8*9 
2*8 

• 2-8 

‘ 8*5 

3*0 
8 1 
8*8 
8*8 

i 

711 

68| 

49 

90 

too 

ICO 

771 

90 

06 

S3 

06| 

97 

67 

100 

901 

76| 

18 

30 

SO 

4 

*ai 

7 

1*1 

10 

90 

3 

S4 

’*31 

ai 

5 

71 

161 

*1 

“l 

1 

9 

U 

6 

“9 

8 

9 

9 

11 

“u 

3 

01 

»1 

5 

• e 

• • 

• e 

1 

1 

7| 

9 

8i 

3 

• « 

e e 

1 , 
H 
51 
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APPEUDlX E. 


CAWNPORE 



PopnlatioD. 1 

Area in 1 

Hindus. I 

Mubammadana 1 

Ohriitians. 

Other*. 1 

1 - 

jrATOi. 1 

1 1 

1 

Mater. E 

emales 1 

1 

1 

Ualaa F 

i 

cxnAlft« 1 

Maiaa. E 

'eaalea 

Malas. E 

analasj 

! 8 

1 1 

1 

4 ^ 

6 1 

0 I 

7 1 

® i 

0 

10 

u 1 

639,727 1 

7.S39 

6,367 j 

3/8i i 

sfim 1 

1/0 1 

05 

113 

68 1 

4S.S60 1 

018 1 

714 1 

73 

00 1 

21 

a • 

96 

18 1 

20.670 1 

671: 

400 1 

281 

31 1 

•• 

a a 

a a 

1 

81,400 1 

960 ; 

765 1 

07 1 

in 1 

•• 


a a 

1 

69.990 1 

696 

440 1 

66 

40 1 

34 

l7 

1 

0 1 

189,160 1 

383 

m 1 

136 

80 1 

S3 

26 

23 

5 1 

46.017 1 

894 

677 1 

S3 

41 1 

1 

• a 

11 

7 1 

86.000 1 

338 

117 1 

208 , 

168 1 

. 


0 


86.806 1 

631 

081 1 

701 

604 1 

11 

10 

33 

St 1 

96.630 1 

467 

306 1 

362 ' 

333 1 

10 

9 

7 

a a 1 

33.006 1 

433 

301 1 

840 

381 1 

a 

a • 

• a 

1 

sasso 1 

706 

485 1 

281 , 

163 

• « 

• • 

aa 

• a 1 

67,760 1 

427 

330 1 

1.207 

M18 

• a 


•• 

a a 1 

24.200 

833 

338 1 

503 1 

180 

• • 

1 

4 

• a 1 

54i,BS4 

7JS90 


1 

929 

603 

t 

a a 

40 

65 1 

43.600 

610 

840 

63 ^ 

S3 


a • 

20 

87 1 

37AIO 

680 

863 

21 ' 

6 

• « 

a. 

10 . 

35 1 

43.860 

796 

468 

108 , 

40 

« • 


• a 

a a 1 

43.600 

630 

387 

28 

4 

a • 

• • 

4 

3 1 

63,340 

1.000 

849 

14 


• a 

•• 


a a 1 

1 43.860 

421 

170 

16 

10 

a a 

, ^ 

a. 

a a 1 

30.9CO 

130 

47 

76 

17 

a a 

• a 

•• 

a a 1 

1 21,780 

ISO 

30 

8 

1 

1 * * 

• • 

a. 

a a 1 

83.739 

300 

73 1 

2 

• . 

1 * * 

• • 

a a 

aa 1 

1 .34.485 

400 

310 

0 

4 

a a 

• • 

a a 

•• 1 

i ; 19.800 

897 

331 

68 

SO 

t • 

a a 

a a 

1 

1 90360 

694 


192 

107 

a a 

a a 

• • 

a a 1 

40.636 

870 

1 717 

V86 

340 

1 

a ■ 

•a 

a a 1 

. 1 85.090 

COS 

1 529 

74 

69 

1 a a 

• • 

• a 

1 

. [ *7.256 

253 

1 181 

3 

9 

1 * a 

•> 

-- 

1 

. JJS9,S1S 


0,934 

3,436 

ijm 

100 

«s 

3 

6 1 

42.8&0 

1 710 

673 

149 

119 

1 

2 

.. 

• e 1 

1 60.090 

1 836 

611 

148 

j 100 

1 >0 

S 

a a 

•• 1 

. I 186.973 

1 486 

274 

1 218 

' 136 

1 27 

48 

• 

3 1 

66.000 

1 1.100 

004 

1 360 

817 

1 71 

8 

a 

a a 1 

89.0*8 

1 1.046 

789 

1 434 

813 

1 1 

1 

• a 

1 1 

lial. 44,770 

1 14»3 

1 926 

1 118 

90 

1 


1 

1 1 

. i 31.4GO 

1 660 

371 

1 ^ 

37 

1 

a a 

a a 

1 

. 094)80 

1 076 

606 

1 

13 

1 * * 


3 

1 1 

al! 43,360 

1 940 

764 

1 78 

68 

1 

a a 

a. 

1 

1 ; 193C0 

1 473 

377 

1 ^ 

68 

1 * * 

a • 

^ * 


al ' 47,795 

1 013 

644 

1 807 

334 

1 



1 

.. ^ e:.0.800 

1 1,388 

, 307 

1 478 

136 

1 ^ 

93 

•• 

a a 1 

.. 64UP777 

1 J7.14S 

10,396 

1 4/57 

9/66 

1 177 

m 

81 

71 

.. 1 04,468 

1 1.148 

166 

1 71» 

8 

1 


a a 


., 68,000 

1 1.280 

833 

1 69 

10 

1 

a a 

a a 

1 

43.600 

1 1/179 

L88 

1 106 

75 




a a 1 

.. 01,710 

1 1,916 

1 1/M7 

1 464 

826 

1 * * 


29 

38 1 

.. 04,786 

1 m 

398 

1 433 

324 

1 * * 


7 

1 

8J4B0 

1 l/WI 

784 

1 169 

ICO 

1 * * 



1 

121421 

1 678 

483 

1 433 

283 

1 



a a 1 

a- ]61.97G 

1 668 

' 609 

1 388 

284 

1 ” 

a a 

1 

a a 1 

na , 60,365 

1 67C 

366 

1 0C8 

1 

479 

1 

1 

10 

7 1 

on.j CO) ,410 

1 841 

151 

1 

1 

48 

1 3 

a a 

a • 

.. 

j l,846.9rJ 

1 IJKC 

680 

1 370 

273 

1 74 

63 

18 

10 

, 3.081.983 

1 lA* 

OOG 

1 sm 

188 

1 60 

40 

10 

11 

tra 067.803 

1 2/17'J 

1/03 

1 .362 

208 

1 ^ 


10 

1 1 

.. ' 681.848 

1 1/81 

746 

1 *''9 

ICS 


1 ^ 

a • 

a a 1 

.. 386.886 

1 701 

490 

j 80 1 30 

Li 

j 1 

a a 

a a 1 


C«B»u« Dtunbcr. 


NkBM o( eoiutitiiflot ward 
and cbak. 


ITa'^d n*. lU 

Citeie no. 81S9 
.. 83 


iletl/onj 

I Obak DO. 33 Thatri 
„ U Dalali 


•I 
H 
!• 
I> 
• • 
>1 
tl 


44 


84 .. 
88 .. 
86 .. 
87 .. 

ae .. 

39t0 .. 
41 .. 

43 .. 
48 .. 
and 48 


46 


H'rrrd no ir 


Ciicl* so. 1 

9 

, 8 

4 

.. 8 

.. 0 

7 

I 

" 10 

•• 

19 

.. 18 

.. 1* 

18 


maha), 
Bakabganj- 
85 BenpUi maul .. 
80 Rhaa Baxar 

87 Kuna was 

88 Khaa Baaar 

80 Maida Hatar .. 
dOKa^CKauwk .. 
41 Chau Cbanbar 
Oola. 

43 Misti fiasar 
48 Dhobi Mahal 

44 Butehat Khana 

Khard. 

45 Botohei Chhap* 

par MabM. 

EayalfMj 


Chak no. 46 Ghaamandi 

„ 47 Oudri Baaar 

„ 40 OasaralganJ 

„ 49 Kakbaa 

fio Ohaanandi Mon* 
dka- 

„ M.Bamgxnj 

,, 63 Conaetoffaiij 

„ M Nayaganj 

„ 68 Gcncralfanj 


TFord na. 

r 

• I 

b’odar Soj 

Oirek no. 

16 

a a 

Cbnk no. 


17 

a a 

t* 


18 

a a 

II 


10 

a a 

ft 

tl 

90 

a a 

It 

9t 

21 

aa 

«t 


92 

a a 

It 


22 


N 

tl 

24 


91 


85 


19 


96 


It 


27,37A 

tl 

H'ard M. ri 

a a 

CM*et«r 

Circle no 

1 

a a 

Obek no 

tl 

9 

a a 

1 ” 

It 

8 

• a 

II 

M 

4.6 

a • 

j ft 


0 

a a 

1 »* 

II 

7 

a a 

1 

tl 

8 


1 

»4 

0 

•• 

n 

It 

10 

•• 

■»» 

97 

11 

9a 

91 

• I 

1*. 

13 

' II 


14. 

18 

1 “ 


16 

a a 

9* 


10 


1 ^ 

M 

17 

a • 

! » 


67 Slkri Mahal 

68 Naoha ghar 
W „ 

GO Ualmandi 


68 

04 Gadsria Mai 
85 Moti Mihal 
66 Kacbhiana k 
07 DaulaIgsnJ 


72 


74 

76 Basjit Pnrwi 
70 Ooolia Bazar 

77 Aswargasj 

78 

70 „ 


01 


pergaaj. 


Kalan. 


B8 Johi^ard 
04 « 

86 Laohbmi Fni 
80 Bai Purwa 

87 Bitamaa 
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—( continued). 


f 

Propor¬ 
tion of 
iromeo ^ 
lolDOO 

tii0m 

(*lt re- 
Ugioni). 



1 



Peioontage of popnlation Ueing in - 



1 

Dooiiiy 1 

J^T , 

1 

♦ 

damber 
ft atrus 
turel 
hotieee 
noireU. 

NormAl 

of 

circle. 

1 

1 

‘tumber ,1 
of per- ’ 
loni per 
etnio- 
tar»l 
home. 

'fnznbor 

. 

com- 

mennl 

juniUee. 

1 

ATorege 
lamber 
of per- 

eone 

in 

famlljr. 

1 room. |s 

1 

! 

roonu.i 

t rooms. 

roonu., 

i room* 
ndoTM. 

Berner ke. 


la 

13 

It 

16 

10 

17 1 

18 

19 

90 

91 

99 

23 

94 

lae 

789 

2j)oe 

aosaai 

9*2 

5S^99 

3-4 

60J 


m 

5 

0* 



300 

Stfi 

286 

07 

»1 

108 

100 

100 

248 

704 

876 

810 

781 

641 

062 

616 

078 

064 

237 

140 

901 

62 

40 

163 

72 

204 

131 

1,728 
11)60 
1,809 
1.221 
791 
1,404 
787 
2,766 
1.825 1 

7 8 
7-6 

9 4 1 
S3‘6 ; 
10-1 1 
9 7 
10-2 
13 6 
lO'l 

643 

333 

OGO 

294 

2M 

402 

198 

787 

539 

3- 2 
2-1 
8-1 

4- 2 
3-8 
3-2 
8*7 
S*5 

3 9 

491 

91 

78 

29 1 
26| 1 
61 ' 
40t 
60* 
63 

37 1 
6 

10* 

• 80 

29 1 
25* , 
43 
24* 
S8 

16 

4 

** 

17 

7 

9* 

e* 

11 

6 

• 

8 

9 

11 

2 

4 

3* 

• • 

• 4 

16 

27* 

4 

6 

8* 

4 



SOS 

267 

708 

077 

B63 

206 

S47 

414 

1.308 , 
1,047 
3.805 [ 

0 0 
0-3 

8 1 

439 

624 

891 

8 1 

2- 9 

3- 8 

30 

51* 

26 

40 

38 

47 

15 

13 

21 

11 

** 

6 

2 

• • 

2 



SOS 

089 

101 

IjOll 

10-0 

277 

3-7 

08 

16 

1 

6 

0 

6 



m 

S6l 

f,7f» 1 

lasao 

7-4 

3.98$ 

aa 

49 

20 

fO* 

0* 

a 



111 
1M4 ; 
101 
100 ! 
170 

080 

003 

601 

488 

840 

161 
129 ' 
184 
99 
263 

937 

868 

11W5 

824 

11148 

0-4 

0-7 

8-8 

B’S 

0r& 

SOO 

220 

364 

209 

610 

8-6 

3*8 

8-1 

3 9 

3-9 

41 

66 

86 

38 

93 

80 

10* 

29 

24* 

0 

10* 

7 

22 

9* 

1 

8 

8 

«* 

10 

* • 

10* 

13* 

1* 

18 

• • 



71 

86 

87 

40 

89 

178 

222 

*68 

183 

78 

427 

313 

191 

310 

630 

680 

707 

824 

709 

7.8 

70 

84 

18 

39 

138 

74 

18 

192 

172 

63 

643 

266 

179 

187 

688 

688 

1.818 

1,987 

1,287 

474 

7-7 

7 8 
9-8 
4-8 

4 2 

7- 9 
101 

V. 

8- 9 

149 

70 

86 

78 

226 

148 

418 

808 

473 

101 

8-7 

3- 8 
2-1 
2-4 
3*0 

4- 0 
8-9 
8*9 
20 

2 8 

20 

18 

49* 

241 

64 

72 

64 

00 

00* 

BO 

34* 

32 

0* 

87* 

20 

20 

89 

34 

81* 

80 

10 

28 

16 

24 

9 

» • 

4 

2 

9 

8 

0* 

17 

10 

7 

8 

8 

1 

3 

t • 

4 

24 

6 

28 

7 

9 

6 

2 

1 

• • 

2 



89 

m 

aMi 

19,936 

7-9 


3*0 

79 

16 

4 

1 

• • 



178 
103 
141 
986 
SU 
840 
140 
100 
910 
260 

179 
. 10 

801 

736 

076 

832 

746 

1 839 

611 

1 743 

8il 
803 
840 
292 

192 

194 

87 

246 

294 

301 

136 

182 

918 

98 

143 

361 

11106 
1,497 
1,068 
2,094 
2,636 
2429 
' 762 

1,237 
1,797 
iDoe 
1,793 
1.286 

7-8 

7- 7 
18*1 
ll'O 

8- 6 

1 ’*1 

0-0 

0-8 

1 8 2 
• 10-2 
12 6 
8’6 

611 

610 

328 

806 

798 

686 

306 

404 

017 

324 

692 

493 

2 9 

2- 9 

3- 2 

1 «'l 

3*2 

3*1 

9-9 

8*1 

2 9 
8*1 

1 3*0 

i 2*6 

86 

08* 

67 

85 

60* 

84* 

88 

82| 

84 

77 

89 

71 

10 

24* 

80* 

12 

11 

«» 

9 

IS 

14 

90 

12* 

ai| 

3 

6 

11* 

2 

1 

2 

1 

8* 

”8 

6* 

6 

1 

• • 

1 

*'l* 

1 

1 

• • 

1 

• • 

• 

1» 

1 

1 

“l 
• • 

"l 

• 

1 

• » 

• • 

1 



SU 

02S 

3.418 

53.470 

9-8 

if4ro 

2*9 

65 

29 

Si 

6* 

3 



80 

188 

210 

328 

141 

101 

76 

68 

141 

1 033 

044 

1 712 

018 
709 
COO 
716 

41 

358 

233 

669 

169 

269 

198 

80 

046 

21U7 

11118 

4,196 

1,766 

2.062 

1,943 

21I6& 

10-2 

9 2 
7-7 
7*4 
U*0 
81 
15-1 
95-7 

363 

864 

040 

1493 

646 

666 

C39 

608 

1*8 

2*8 

2*8 

8*2 

8*2 

8*1 

8*1 

3*4 

65* 

06 

00 

41 

S8| 

60 

47 

60 

82* 

18 

28* 

80 

68 

30* 

34 

17 

7 

8 

7 

12 

0* 

8* 

11 

4 

5 

** 

a* 

12 

7 

3 

8 

2 

2 

6 

8 

2 

8 

8 



174 

703 

219 

1,832 

8-4 


8*4 

41 

39 

14 

6 

1 



0 

491 

149 

607 

4-0 

238 

2*5 

71 

16 

8* 

** 

• e 



10*7 

6.7 

86 

ao 

17 

092 

012 

! 062 
i 683 
032 

397 

187 

331 

236 

190 

9477 

SD18 

4400 

2,438 

1471 

0-6 

10-1 

14-8 

10-8 

! 

845 

1,038 

1,718 

876 

403 

3 0 

2 9 
2*9 
2*8 
81 

- 78* 

42 
00 
69 
48 

17 

40 

27 

26 

89 

a* 

12* 

6* 

8* 

0| 

2 

3 

3* 

*♦ 

0* 

• • 

V 

8 

8 
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ArrENOU E 


I 


CAWNPORE 






Population. 



1 Kame of oonctitnent mid 
and ohak- 

Ataain 

Hindu. 

Mubammadant. 

Chriatiana. 

Otbori. 

ueoiiu Domoer. 

square yards 























Halea. 

F«male> 

1 

Maks. 

Femalea 

Ualoa. 

Pcmala* 

Malta 

PtOlAltt 

1 

2 

8 

4 

1 

5 

6 

1 ' 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Ward no- VJl .. 

AMKarganj .. 

sfi72.m 

46306 

1 4J3M 

44309 

8J0S3 

S30 

m 

64 

Si 

Cirei* DO* 1. S A 8 

Chak no. 88. SUawan 

940,994 

2361 

1,498 

«I7 

861 

11 

2 


7 


4 A 6 

„ 89. Jugraj Porwa.. 

196,090 

1.143 

819 

418 

SbS 






6A7 

M 90. Anvannnj 

M 91. Dalel Porwa .. 

93J70 

799 

060 

480 

862 






8 

68B96 

671 


490 

860 






9 

„ 99- Uinunaii Porwa 

77,440 

COS 

1 469 

667 

418 

3 

1 

8 

2 


10 A U 

H 93. Anwar^J .. 

M 94. BlioaaToU • .. 

71,390 

460 

694 

881 

706 






It 

27,226 

117 

1 “ 

616 

403 






ISA 14 

„ 96. lUaq Mahal .. 

14,620 

880 

1 eio 

796 

1 493 

2S 

19 

It 

10 

•• 

18 

16 

17 

„ SO. ColooelM) .. 

K 97. Talaq Mahal .. 

« 98. BolaoganJ 

481380 

TSjUO 

99380 

866 

465 

267 

450 

806 

181 

601 

868 

967 

229 

183 

S6<i 

66 

• « 

6 

30 

• 

U 

a 

14 

a a 


18, 19 

„ 99. Biiaman 

188,100 

1,420 

1,049 

1,278 

931 

90 

14 




A 20 











t 

ai A X8 

„ 100. Colonolganj .. 

96300 

1.408 

1.0U 

8S5 

670 

5 

3 

32 

10 

tf 

290,928 
28 A 94 

j 101 M 

184326 

1,78C 


2.942 

1,701 

1 

23 

• 

a • 


ts 


S6390 

650 

870 

'MS 

420 

6 

0 




MA 27 

„ lOS. » 

98470 

1,122 

766 

289 

163 

84 

03 




98 A 29 

M 104. Sliaman 

1398318 

987 

718 

257 

195 

14 

18 

7 

4 

tt 

SO 

99 100> H • a 

8300,471 

664 

861 

70 

01 

2 

2 

8 

4 











LUCK 



Daulatfamj ward 

7,765394 

63S5 

S3W 

6364 

6,439 

4 

a 

to 

6 

ChctoDO. 1 

Jbawair tola. Ahiii tola. 

141381 

196 

163 

706 

780 







Ahata Bhikhan Khan, Katra 
wala Bag. 










»» 

2 

Katra Biian Beg Khan, Takia 

120383 

COO 

434 

864 

361 



1 



Haji Kttuat, Takia Pir Oaib, 
Ka^mirt mohalla, Kathmir 











It 

S 

run. 

Totiaaarwaia, Katra 
Mohammad All Khan. 

128.889 

206 

268 

890 

368 

• • 

• a 

a a 

a a 

ft 

4 

Waair Bagb, Saghicha 

Oolahan aod Mahbnbgaaj, 

614388 

461 

851 

384 

253 

• w 

• w 

2 

3 



Ahata Qardaaa Mai and 
Oarhi Pit Khan. 











6 

Moaaiam Nagar, Baidao lola. 

178306 

278 

204 

265 

230 







Yaainmuij, Ni«aU Itola, 
TaUb Jbarian 











Tirki Jalahan 










fl 

8 

Ambarganj, Kariogan}, Paa. 
aand Bagh. Baljabganj, 

1.179308 

376 

ac7 

239 

274 

• a 

• • 

a a 

a a 



Jamail^nj aod 












Handai Baaar RiUkganJ, 
Bam Nagar. 











7. 8 

Kanghi Tola, Ahiti Tola, 

892,069 

972 

094 

607 

448 







SanlMaU Khao, 

Phatak Baja Jia IrU. 












Katra Dilaram aod 












All Bagb, Ahiri Tola near 
Tamhaooo Mandi.Tambaooo 












llandi, Sarai Mall Khan 










ft 

9 

AhaU 8or«t Sinn, 
OhaU|at>an, Kacbeha Pnl, 
Bandhwa Kbau*. 

10T3B7 

264 

321 

267 

1 

236 

• 

• a 

•• 

a a 

tt 

10 

Niwaawanj and 

BagM Mod Ckand. 

177386 

609 

473 

336 

981 

• 

3 

4 

1 


11 

Bani Katra, Khaitgaii, 

119.700 

703 1 

636 

172 

177 



1 




Oharhal Maholal, 








a a 



Bagib* Bani, Nai Bara, 

Pol Mod Lai, Biaati Tola. 











12 

Anul Kooriagbat, Porwa 

i3e94r 

389 

831 

78 

63 







Mohni, Aran Mahtab Bagb, 
Purwa Bddhoe, Qaind 




• a 

a • 

a a 






khana, Ztrgari Tola. 











IS 

Sailadsan], Baoaaoaon. 

708,721 

tm 

488 

03 

63 







Paaajra, Abmadgaoj. 









a a 
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•~^e<mclud€d). 






• 



PereonUge of popniaUon Imng in—* 



Vtaiaij 

per 

■or*. 

Uoa o4 
women 
tel/iOO 
man 
(aU tali, 
gions). 

Namber 
of alroe* 
toinl 
hoosaa 
in drolo. 

Kormal 
poptil»> 
Uoa of 
eirelo. 

Homber 
of pet* 
■oni pet 
■trocto* 
nl 

hoate. 

bomber 
of com- 

unltUfl. 

4me(e 
nnnUer 
of per* 

(ona 

in 

UniUjr. 

room. 

1 room*. 

1 Tocms. 

I T00]» 

S raoma 
uidorar. 

Bamarka. 


13 

18 

14 

16 

16 

17 

IS 

19 

90 

21 

29 

23 

34 

M 

710 

SfiOH 

00.810 

18-0 

02473 

2-0 

00 

9/* 

0* 

9* 

2* 



93 

81 

119 

147 

ISO 

16C 

194 

932 

32 

77 

&3 

171 

C64 

693 

781 

782 
. 745 

819 

722 

681 

609 

tax 

C99 

736 

823 

SU 

71 

145 

S4U 

231 

138 

31 

106 

6 

4 

461 

4.664 

3,681 

2484 

1.821 

1.071 

7.816 

1.0S4 

SJBSO 

1.880 

1476 

IfKl 

4831 

U-4 

12-9 

20-8 

19-8 

7 0 
10 6 
82 
91-9 
17 8 
236<9 
273 0 
10*0 

1897 

863 

716 

473 

493 

648 

271 

098 

460 

274 

326 

1,804 

8*3 

3*0 

8*0 

3- 8 
8*4 
S‘C 
8*8 
4*1 

4- 3 
4*3 
3-8 
2-6 

63 

84 

99 

61* 

681 

69 

46 

38 

6-1* 

74 

83 

64* 

36 

IS 

1 

39 

11* 

82* 

36 

41 

90* 

13* 

18 

26 

8 

a 

“e* 

"o* 

7 

19 

«* 

9* 

4 

10* 

2 

1 

"l 

• • 

2 

6 

3 

»* 

6 

• • 

6 

1 

• 

• 

8 

“7 

2 

16 

4 

• * 

4 



196 

180 

SCI 

197 

i:} 

C96 

761 

736 

686 

786 

664 

475 

867 

180 

261 

887 

21 

2814 

7831 

1837 

2.386 

9,139 

U»8 

8*1 

19 7 

10 8 

9 6 
6*8 
83*1 

1,193 

9,191 

439 

098 

017 

306 

3*9 

3- 2 

4- 6 
8*4 
3*6 
8*3 

eo* 

851 

38 

38 

901 

100 

95 

U 

99 

38* 

♦* 

♦ • 

9* 

2 

16 

18 

8 

1 

1* 

9 

6* 

9 

• • 

• • 

95 

6 

• • 

w » 

- 


NOW. 














10 

897 

9,410 

88408 

4-0 

0,709 

0*0 

83 

22 

21 

15 

9 

% 


03 

938 

666 

1,783 

2 2 

879 

4*7 

10 

S3 

96 

23 

9 



66 

887 

064 

1862 

9*9 

443 

3*7 

16* 

90 

23 

16* 

26 



46 

1.097 

408 

1891 

9*7 

SS3 

8*3 

10 

94 

27 

13 

90 



13 

884 

620 

1871 

2*8 

803 

4*8 

34* 

63 

8 

11 

a* 



18 

931 

447 

1407 

9*5 

380 

8*8 

17* 

88 

38* 

13 

2 



6 

946 

458 

1,395 

9*8 

974 

4*7 

14 

33 

13 

31 

9 



33 

772 

1.060 

8449 

31 

661 

4 0 

26 

36 

94 

11 

( 

3 

m 


38 

881 

414 

624 

14 

237 

t 6 

1 

9 

99 

23 

i 11 

38 



40 

1.007 

637 

1,108 

2*9 

7H9 

« 

* 4-0 

80| 

33 

1 

23 

17* 

0 



68 

838 

657 

1,688 

8*0 

385 

1 * * 

10* 

I 81 

92 

19 

27* 

w 


4 

844 

440 

8.'4 

3 0 

986 

1 s -0 

1 

85 

52* 

** 

C 

3 



8 

800 

467 

1,191 

2*6 

330 

... 

47 

87 

10 

4 

3 
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APPENDIX B, 


LUCK NOW 





1 - 

Populaibm. 

Coiuos namber. 

NaiB« o( eonsUtoeat ward 
and mohallai 

Area in 
agnate yarda. 

Hindni. 


Chrialiaoa. 

Otbera- 








1 





! 


Malei- 

Femalee 

Malaa. 

Femalu 

Malta. 

I 

Kamalea 

1 

Malaa. 


1 

3 

3 

4 

S 

6 

7 

8 

9 

i 

10 

11 

Cirel* no- U 

MotabibKanj aadPnrwa 

000,644 

388 

373 

298 

346 







Lodh: tiaratkHana dadid, 
Clianiaf Tilia, Cali 

Mabgoo Bm, Baralkhana 
Kalan and Waghia Miari, 
Purwa I.odh, Banlkbana 









1 



Khord. 










• 1 

IS 

Unltiganj and Chaoni, Onrji 
lias, KnitU Naqiji and 

AhaU MubaraL Kbitkl, 
Muliiji, Qati Oblaa. 

15(V140. 

65 

S4 

400 

431 

a • 

• • 

• a 

a a 


16 

Danlat^^j, Sbfopuri, 
Mn/guajuia, Kai Baaii and 

10SA98 

318 

196 

383 

179 

a a 

•• 

* a 

a a 



Bcabmani Tola, Jbankar 
Bd^b and Kawangar Bagb. 











17. 18 

Uiuainabad, Bamganj 

Peer liokb^, AbaU Bitam 

4U1,«K) 

31S 

889 

806 

708 

1 


2 

8 


t 19 

430,880 

133 

106 

306 

320 







Begam, Oarhl Naint Kbaa, 
Abate Uina Ali Kban, 
TaabinganJ. 










»» 

2 U 

Fa^ir UHab^j, Nagarjan... 

447,586 

311 

S05 

149 

113 

a a 

• a 

a. 

• 



SaaJatifa»J,W»d .. 

4fiI7fiSS 

$fioa 

6,900 

1795 

3,76S 

9 

7 

7.T 

10 


1 

Pol Obalaffl Hnaain, 

176,381 

833 

191 

404 

381 







Kaabmiri Uohalla, Hasan 
Poria. 











319 

Buaiamnaga', Maidan 

501,631 

6C3 

473 

801 

811 







Elicb Kban. Faailnagar, 
Kaebcba Bagb, Purana 












CbabooUa. 











4 

Chaoni Hoaaio-uil.din Khan. 

9A74 

So5 

880 

345 

37U 







Noot Bari, Datiba Oari 




* • 





Adda, Solianpur. 








• 



S 

Bibigaoj, AbaU Noor Beg, 

19,844 

318 

SSO 

845 

333 


1 





Kbarhai, Tikrt Khnid. 






a • 


»♦ 

6 

Chob Mandi, B«ain Bagb, 
Kiibocganj, &oll. 

13.600 

645 

569 

83 

76 

•• 

a • 

a a 

•• 


7A9 

Mohanimadeani. 

Alamnagar, U^dikbera, 

1^18,238 

1,001 

836 

3C3 

338 

5 


5 

0 



Paarabta, Fatababadi, 
Qhtbai, Samrabi, 










9f 

8 

Haaaangani. 

Bebaripoce, Zaffartmr, 
Bnknuddinpnr, Darvapur 

BbTfiOS 

358 

331 

61 

OH 

8 


3 









** 




and Talkta. 











10 A 11 > 

BaoU Baaar, Bilwari, 

967,189 

013 

631 

147 

138 







Saadatgani, Uoba^, Sarai 
Mogbal, Sani Andruni. 
Katoa Kbudayar Kban, 



<1 1 

a a 



tt 

19 

880^98 

370 

243 

•278 

aoa 






AbaU Dbannoo Beg. 
Berkawall gali. j 



a a 

a * 








18 A U 

Sdanaoomagar, NowbaaU .. 

878.736 

S4I 

437 

7SS 

786 






IS 

Brabmnl Tola, Pnrtaa Lodb, i 

»9.661 

417 

391 

177 1 

146 


a a 

a a 

a a 



Ttnaniganj, ll«ibdlganj. 



• • 

a a 

a a 

f 1 

16 

Bbawaniganj, Tikaitgaoj .. 

394,413 

411 

391 

166 ' 

180 





II 

17 

Sitaliea with popnlatioo o( 
Tilab Tikalt Bai, Manda 

179.800 

378 

336 

78 ' 

58 

.. 

a a 

a a 

a • 

a a 



Kbeta orf Soppa, Kaof, 











• 

Bbadoeran. 






! 






Ckauk fTard 

907^4i 

4^14,\ 

4J7S 

4,678 

4,436 

M 

M 

KKi 

¥> 

II 

1 

Uirxa btandi, Bagb Maba 

4(k8S<i 

7.9 

053 

88 

78 

7 



7 



Narain. ChakU. 




1 


II 

9 A a 

Baaar Kalka, Cbab Oabla, 1 

Koonoba Kaja TSpar Cband, 
Cbori Wall Oati, Saraogi i 

4OAS0 

1,111 

1,116 

74 

64 

10 • 

1 

3S 

51 

91 



Tola, Oaorbi Baja Ban ' 

Dayal. 










M 

4A 6 

Babt>ran Tola, Bankari Tola, 
Kalian Tola. Cbaopari 1 

78.3«1 

”‘i 

640 

027 

540 

8 

28 

33 

8 



Tola. Phool WaU Qali, Pol 1 












Oama, Satni Mandi, (jbob- , 
dari Moballa, S>rai Tabain. 


i 

1 
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—( continued). 
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APPENDIX E 


LUCK* NOW 


Population. 






Hindu 

Mahammad«na. 

CbriiUau 

Othari 



‘ Naiho uf ooMtiloeot wvd 
ftud mohalUs. 

Area in 









Cotuof namber. 

ai^ttareyzriid 













Maloa. 

Females. 

Males. 

Femalea 

Malu. 

— > 

Famalaa 

Males. 

Famalaa. 

1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 



SCiCkdatgamJ TTord—(coniA). 










Cirok 

no. 6 

Mahffloodnsgar 

77,827 

64 

60 

666 

657 


a a 

.. 

a a 

7 

TOkTaBhatjrar^ran, Sbabgmnj 

OIJMO 

SOS 

198 

441 

510 

• • 

a • 

1 

X 


8 

Ahaiu Bang! 

Afchralabad, Baaar Kbala, 

208,740 

SCO 

600 


303 

a a 

a a 

aa 

a a 

>» 

9 A 10 

201,1 CO 

828 

765 

728 

684 

« • 

aa 


a a 

AbaU Kaihn Khan, laikit- 












m>ndi, BaidarganJ, Karlin 
Kbitkco, Baiioo Bnoia. 

8*,!280 



433 






M 

n 

Haidor^oJ Kadin, Nakliaa, 
Qali Hamman 

67 

45 

441 


•• 

% 

a a 

87,704 

CSS 


12 A 18 

Chauk Khaa, Viotoria 

256 

131 

684 

1 

• a 

a a 

•• 


Bark and Qoldarwasa, 
QhaicaU and Kotwati, 












14 

Jaohari nohalJa. 

Qali Paieha, barai Harui, 

33,444 

37' 

U 

819 

278 

1 

a • 

4 

3 


Hranci Mahal, Irailali 
klohiJla. 











14 

Takaal, Satai Bcoeb, Katta 

20,813 

60 

66 

803 

348 


a a 

a a 

a a 

Bayed Hniain Khan, 
Akbari Datwaia, Sara! 
UaOdha Kbaki T<^, Sarai 














bana. 








6i 

41 



Xaktgajamj Ward ,, 

• 

ii,87/A33 

jojm 

8,634 

8,403 

7A87 

43 

33 

*1 

1 

Uachhti Bbawan, Imam 

818,903 

808 

147 

457 

342 

14 

15 

a a 

• a 


liara Agha Uaqar, Dorwali 
Qali. 












3 

Imam Bara Baqar, Oali 

13,938 

144 

79 

844 

796 


a a 

.3 

1 


Shah Charm, Korowab Uall, 
Tharrai lola, Chau Kankar. 













1 ata Nala, Darval Tola, 

18,315 

07 

109 

540 

626 

3 

a a 

1 

•• 



Cblrimar Tob, Kalta 

Dornl Uohanunad Khan, 
Thantheri Tola. 











4 

Bazar Baja with Koali Tola, 

83j068 

547 

635 

197 

18t 


a a 

a a 

a a 



Uaatogi Tola, Panjohoe 
Tola. 











C 

bagb llakka, Qhaci Uandi, 

85,706 

126 

123 

683 

664 


a a 

a a 

a a 



Biinjari Tola 











6 

Beganganj and Sobatia 

40JI95 

718 

516 

316 

405 

a a 

a a 

a a 

a a 



bogb. 











7 

Uagh Qati. Kal a Aboo 

81,904 

UB 

83 

853 

851 

3 

2 

a a 

a • 


810 10 

Tunb KHad* 

Atk«e MohAUift, Lalje*, 

Ittljm 

1412 

14)86 

483 

453 


• a 

a a 

• a 


Yabiasanj, Nadan Mahal. 










UtolX 

Bogb MoIti Anwar, Ahata 

108.819 

COl 

611 

583 

479 

4 

4 

6 

4 


Khanaama, Torbi Bazar 
and libui Kandi 













Bakabganj Kadim 











18 

Chamar Toba Yahiaganj .. 

12.107 

514 

407 

376 

315 



8 

5 



Lakaimanci , 

Aitabal ,. 











14 to 18 

Knudci, Aibniiani, 

3,568J!40 

1,817 

1413 

339 

300 


a • 

IS 

8 



I’andeypnj, Bi i hana, 

Paraa Rhaa Kalian, Uazra 











liogwan. 











is 

Tikaitgzni, Nawabsanj .. 

11M)78 

497 

418 

358 

221 


a a 

4 

7 


17 

Katra Hit Jahangir, 

101,360 

124 

97 

613 

530 



a a 

a a 


Viatoriagan). Hospital Sfaahi, 









Toriagau], Khairat Khana 
Bhahi, Katra Aaam beg. 











18 

Sarai Agha Meer, 

40Jii; 

C6 

03 

649 

608 

10 

11 

aa 

a a 



Biltoohpnra, Kaaat Bara. 











19,30,35 

Bhadewan, Ai«h Hogb, 

3,608,330 

IJI70 

1,301 

774 

579 

1 

1 

1 

1 

A SS 

Khajwa 









15 


U A 33 

Ahata Bhaikban Mazra 

07,478 

1406 

918 

324 

137 



8) 



Do^wan, Chamar Tolia, 
Mazra Dogawan Pnrwa 












Khawaa Khnrd, Chamarau 
Kbera, Baza Bagh, 












Ehanuoddin Khata, Kafca 
llindob, Chak Mnlai 
Dogawan, Sital Khera and 
Howax Khtra, Chitta Khera, 

■ 











Mazra Dogawan. 
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—( continued). 


0«nftiiy 
|vr idr*. 

Popala- 
lion of 
wonoa 
U> l.OkO 

1I10O 

[•til r«Ii- 
gion*). 

!Iumber 

J •tn»o> 
turnl 

IlkOtM 

n ciiete. 

Norm*! 
populn- 
tioo of 
oirete. 

If amber 
of («• 
tons per 
itme- 
taml 1 
boOMI 

4timbat 
of com* 1 
manaaJ { 
emilic,. 

Aferege 
number 
of per- 
•one in 
UmUx 

Fcre^t ge of popnintim Ur^ng in— 

Rcmnrks- 

1 room 

4 room* 

roomt.M 

. 1 

t 

room*. 

room* 

nod 

OTor. 

la i 

IS 

14 

16 

16 

17 

16 

19 

90 

41 

94 

IS 

94 

f 

90 

084 

468 

1,413 

3>0 

970 

6*0 

K 

21 

17 

44 

99 



MOl 

607 

1,391 

t-6 

189 

4-5 

16 

31 

93 

17 

4 


ss 

BOS 

610 

1,148 

9-4 

919 

60 

14 

• 7 

18 

15 

86 


Ti 

OSS 

1^81 

8309 

9 9 

716 

5*0 

SO 

i 

S6 

17 

9 

3 


S8 

006 

641 

1,113 

1-0 

1 

224 

5*0 

au 

53 

194 

834 

8 


su 

830 

1,180 

1,447 

1-9 

378 

8*9 

41 

87 

14 

6 

8 

* • • • 

»3 

8.9 

890 

13OT 

1-8 

183 

00 

W| 

S7 

0 

14 

1 


IM 

978 

430 

788 

1-8 

191 

4*1 

44 

27 

17 

11 

1 

e • 

• 

IS 

S33 

13,988 

43^330 

8 8 

8^11 

5*9 

90 

30| 

23 

154 

19 


7 

048 

416 

1,190 

99 

8U> 

1*0 

X7» 

30 

16 

144 

19 


Uti 

013 

401 

1370 

8*4 

820 

6*9 

14 

37 

83 

6 

11 


76 

978 

617 

1300 

2 6 

SOS 

4-5 

21 

61 

18 

10 

4 

* • i 

93 

810 

651 

1301 

8-6 

826 

DO 

16 

21 

10 

90 

84 

- • 

do 

97-i 

438 

1329 

8-8 

275 

8*0 

4 

44 

89 

11 

2 

* 

131 

809 

588 

8.S21 

8-8 

4C0 

6*7 

18 

604 

99 

IS 

14 


1-10 

907 

698 

1,780 

8*0 

841 

6*8 

474 

38 

88 

11 

1 

e • ‘ 

80 

009 

1,814 

6381 

8 8 

051 

7*8 

7 

19 

23 

93 

28 

-- 

100 

895 

1,146 

8,110 

1*7 

668 

6-8 

41 

14 

18 

16 

9 


000 

948 

653 

9347 

4 0 

807 

0*1 

io» 

394 

93 

93 

4 

4 

0 s 

0 

848 

1/)H 

4,774 

46 

784 

8*0 

11 

10 

10 

16 

14 

r ' » ■ 1 r 

^ / 



























61 

8S0 

646 

9389 

3*7 

863 

6-8 

11 

974 

291 

18 

11 


OO 

bSi 

606 

1340 

8*0 

176 

6-6 

15| 

24 

96 

*94 

3 















170 

939 

474 

1,118 

9 4 

996 

8*8 

IS 

*84 

224 

96 

18 

A 

S 

730 

13.8 

6368 

8*0 

1,910 

4*7 

96 

914 

93 

16 

164 


ISO 

790 

990 

9,731 

1 

9*7 

071 

4 0 

38 

37 

18 

6 

9 

• 

. • 


r > ■ 
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APPENDIX E 


LUCKNOW 






Population. 

C«nnu nuBib«r. 

Nun« of oonstitoeni wMd 
■ad mohoUa*. 

Area in 
sqaara 
yard'. 

Hindna. 

Mahammadana. 

Obriatiana 

Othara. 



Ualoa. 

1 

Pcnulca 

Ualea. 


Ualea. 

'Femalci 

Malea. 

,Fanialra 



1 

9 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

lu 

11 



' TahiaganJ fTard —(contd.). 



; 442 

234 






CiTd4 

w*. 98 

Klieta iSokio Cii»akidar, 

931,789 

718 

1 187 


• a 

• a 

1 •• 



Uowoya Kh»i, Korraa 



• 




1 





Kbot*. 



018 


1 





*t 

94 .. 

Harohaodpui Kmaon, Pnim 
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